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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

THE     STORY     OF     JACK. 

In  simple  words,  without  either  deprecation 
or  embarrassment,  Jack  Bassett  told  his  love- 
story  to  his  father.  The  Squire  did  not  inter- 
rupt him  by  a  word.  He  shifted  his  position, 
and  putting  his  elbow  on  the  table,  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  left  hand,  conceahng  the  upper 
part  of  his  face.  The  right  hand,  resting  on 
his  knee,  closed  and  opened  two  or  three  times, 
but  there  was  no  other  indication  of  how  he 
was  taking  the  revelation. 

'  That  is  my  story,  fether,'  said  Jack,  in 
conclusion.     '  The   error  of  judgment  that  led 
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me  to  conceal  the  truth  from  you  has  had 
heavy  consequences.  I  hope  you  know  and 
beUeve  that  it  was  only  an  error  of  judgment.' 

His  blue  eyes  looked  out  of  the  hollows 
into  which  they  had  retreated,  sadly  indeed, 
but  as  frankly  as  ever,  and  his  worn  face  bore 
a  lofty  expression.  His  father  saw  these  things 
clearly,  when  at  length  he  removed  his  hand 
and  glanced  at  the  much-changed  figure  before 
him. 

'  I  always  believe  everything  you  say,'  an- 
swered the  Squire,  speaking  with  some  difficulty. 
'  Thank  God,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  doubt 
your  word.  I  am  more  than  ever  glad  and 
proud  of  that.  Jack,  for  this  is  a  shock  to  me, 
and  a  grief,  for  more  reasons  than  one.' 

He  rose,  and  paced  the  room,  but  without 
any  appearance  of  irritation. 

'  A  shock  in  the  sense  of  finding  that,  for 
any  reason,  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  us 
was  concealed  from  you ;  that  is  what  you 
mean,  isn't   it  .^ '    asked   Jack,  anxiously,   and 
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turning  a  shade  more  pale.  '  I  know  this  mu-t 
be  so ;  but  I  think  you  will  overlook  it,  wheii 
you  fully  consider  all  that  had  happened,  and 
was  happening,  when  I  left  England,  and  what 
my  plan  for  telling  you  about  Mavis  was.  But  I 
wish  you  could,  without  misleading  me,  refrain 
from  saying  that  what  I  have  just  told  you  is  a 
grief  to  you.' 

The  Squire  paused,  leaned  both  his  hands 
upon  the  table,  and,  regarding  Jack  with  a 
piercing  look  which  was  a  rare  but  striking 
expression  of  his  face,  said : 

'  Did  your  plan  for  telling  me  in  the  future 
include  any  notion  of  relinquishing  your  inten- 
tion, in  case  you  found  it  so  distasteful  to  me 
as  I  think  you  expected  it  would  be  ?  ' 

'  No,  father,  it  did  not.  I  have  said  what 
I  wanted  to  say  feebly  and  insufficiently,  if  I 
have  not  made  you  feel  that  Mavis  Wynn  is  all 
the  world  to  me.  My  great  hope  was  to  in- 
duce you  to  regard  her  with  favour ;  to  see  her 
as  she  is  ;  a  woman  whom  any  man  might  bcj 
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proud  to  win,  let  his  position  and  his  merits 
surpass  mine  never  so  much  ;  but  if  you  could 
not  so  regard  her,  I  then  meant  to  tell  you 
honestly  that  our  engagement  was  not  con- 
ditional even  on  that.' 

'  Yet  Miss  Wynn  wished  to  make  some  such 
condition,  you  have  told  me.' 

'  Yes,  she  did.  She  was  very  sensitive  to 
your  possible  objections,  though  she  knows  so 
little  of  the  world,  and  thinks  only  of  me.  I 
don't  say  this  out  of  conceit,  father ;  it  is  the 
truth.  I  have  won  the  greatest  of  prizes,  a 
perfect  love.  She  is  satisfied  to  share  my  lot, 
be  it  what  it  may  ;  but,  to  tell  you  all  the  truth, 
she  thought  more  of  you  iu  the  matter  than  I 
did.' 

The  Squire  was  deeply  impressed  by  Jack's 
tone.  Sensible  as  he  had  previously  been  of  the 
severance  there  was  between  himself,  leading  his 
obscure  and  studious  hfe,  and  the  young  man 
who  had  seen  war,  and  lived  amid  the  making 
of  history,  he  now  discovered  a  farther  change. 
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Here  was  a  new  insight  into  Jack's  character. 
Amid  the  thronging  impressions  of  the  moment, 
minghng  with  the  dread  of  anything  that  could 
injure  his  son  and  retard  his  recovery,  and  the 
sharp  struggle  in  his  own  mind  with  long- 
standing ideas,  opinions,  even  prejudices,  there 
also  came  to  the  Squire  a  distinct  admiration  of 
Jack's  resoluteness.  To  Jack,  at  least,  love  was 
a  real  and  sacred  thing  ;  his  heart  was  pure ; 
the  '  boy '  was  a  boy  no  longer,  but  the  world 
had  not  corrupted  him,  or  taught  him  to  hold 
serious  things  lightly. 

With  a  pang  of  the  sort  that  Jack's  mother 
might  have  felt  on  making  a  similar  discovery, 
the  Squire  realised  that  his  son's  happiness,  his 
son's  future,  had  passed  altogether  out  of  his 
hands  for  the  making  of  them,  although  he 
might  still  wield  some  power  for  the  marring. 

'  You  saw  but  little  of  this  girl ;  you 
arrived  very  rapidly  at  so  fixed  a  resolution.' 

'I  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  T 
believe,'    said   Jack,    simply.      '  Perhaps    you 
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think  that  nonsense ;  but  it  is  not,  I  assure 
you.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  nonsense  by  any  means  ; 
but,  without  being  able  exactly  to  say  why,  I 
should  not  have  thought  you  likely  to  fall  in 
love  at  first  sight.  You  are  not  fanciful,  you 
know,  and  you  are  deliberate.' 

'  It  did  not  require  any  fancifulness  to  make 
Mavis  seem  all  that  is  lovely  and  good.  It  is  a 
liard  part  of  our  fate  that  I  cannot  prove  my 
words ;  that  now,  when  I  am  telling  you  all 
the  truth,  I  have  to  tell  it  without  the  chance 
of  convincing  you  that  she  is,  in  everything 
except  birth  and  fortune,  all  you  could  wisli 
for  me.' 

'  Fortune  would  never  have  been  a  con- 
sideration,' said  the  Squire,  as  he  resumed  his 
pacing  of  the  room,  and  Jack's  hollow  eyes 
followed  him  anxiously.  'Birth,  I  acknow- 
ledge, I  do  think  of;  and,  of  course,  I  would 
rather  your  wife  should  be  of  our  own  faith.' 

'  Wynn's  first  wife,  Mavis's  mother,  was  a 
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gentlewoman,  of  a  good  family,'  urged  Jack, 
rather  timidly ;  '  you  know  that  Mavis  has  been 
well  educated,  and  never  lived  with  her  father 
until  quite  lately.  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
fallen  in  love  with  anybody  who  was  not  a 
lady ;  but  even  if  I  had  done  so,  I  should  not 
have  deceived  myself  about  it.  I  have  never 
known  a  more  true  and  simple  gentlewoman 
than  she  is.  If  you  had  seen  how  she  did  the 
work  her  father  exacted  of  her,  and  how  she 
tended  poor  sickly  Mrs.  Wynn,  you  would  have 
known  that.  I  hate  even  to  seem  to  be  plead- 
ing for  her,  father,'  Jack  added,  with  a  sudden 
distressful  look  that  pained  the  Squire  ;  '  for  I 
am  as  proud  of  her  as  I  am  devoted  to  her, 
and  there  is  something  repugnant  in  thenotioii, 
even  though  it  is  pleading  to  you.  I  cannot 
say  any  more.  You  know  now  all  that  lias 
been  upon  my  mind,  and  what  a  terrible  mean- 
ing the  news  you  sent  had  for  me.  Forgive 
me  for  the  concealment ;  I  am  paying  dearly 
for  my  error ;  and  bear  with  me  if  you  cannot 
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like  what  I  have  told  you,  because  you  are  the 
best  of  fathers,  and  this  means  all  the  good  and 
happiness  that  can  ever  come  into  my  life. 
Indeed,  indeed  it  does  ' — his  voice  trembled 
here,  and  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  '  Perhaps  at 
your  age,  and  so  long  after  my  mother's  death, 
it  may  sound  like  foolishness  to  you  when  I  say 
that  my  love  is  my  life ;  but  did  you  never  feel 
the  sanie?  Would  not  the  loss  of  her  in  life 
have  been  as  terrible  as  her  death  was — and 
more  bitter,  because  something  that  you  did 
not  do,  or  did  not  suffer,  might  have  prevented 
it  ?  That  was  a  long  time  ago  ;  you  may  have 
forgotten  what  you  felt ;  but  try  to  recall  it 
to  your  memory,  so  that  you  may  understand 
me.'  Jack  had  risen,  and  was  now  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  high  carved  mantelpiece, 
and  facing  the  window  through  which  Mavis 
had  looked  her  last  at  him.  The  Squire  had 
stood  still  at  the  end  of  the  room  to  hear  his 
son's  last  sentences ;  he  now^  came  slowly  back 
and  resumed  his  seat. 
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*  I  am  not  one  of  those  old  men,'  said  the 
Squire, '  who  bury  their  dead  youth  out  of  their 
sight,  and  look  upon  the  living  youth  of  others 
with  indifference  or  scorn.  I  remember  \"ery 
well  the  time  when  I  was  a  lover ;  and  had  my 
love  not  been  prosperous,  I  should  have  held  all 
the  world  well  lost  to  make  it  so.  There  is  no 
foolishness  in  what  you  say^  to  my  mind.  God 
forbid !  You  have  not  evoked  your  mother's 
memory  in  vain.  No  objection,  no  feeling  of 
mine,  shall  stand  in  your  way.  You  have  a 
steadfast  nature  which  will  keep  you  from  the 
danger  and  the  curse  of  change  and  inconstancy ; 
you  know  your  own  mind,  and  you  have  un- 
doubting  faith  in  this  young  lady's  love  and 
fidelity.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  to  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  an  error  of  judgment,  for  which  I 
daresay  my  own  pride  was  as  much  to  blame 
as  you  were,  and  to  set  this  matter  right.' 

With  these  words,  which  only  a  strong 
effort  enabled  him  to  utter  calmly,  the  Squire 
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held  out  his  hand  for  the  clasp  of  his  son's 

wasted  fingers  ;  looking  up  at  him  with  a  smile 

that  smote  the  young  man's  heart  with  salutary 

tenderness  and  pain. 

This  was  another  chapter  of  the  old  story 

of  Jack's  getting  his  own  way  with  the  Squire ; 

but   with    a   difference.     This    time    the    son 

appreciated  the  father  more  wisely.     He  had 

been  learning  in  a  school  that  teaches  quickly. 

With  the  establishment   of   entire   confidence 

between  himself  and  his   father,   great   peace 

came  to  Jack,  notwithstanding  his  distress  and 

uncertainty  about  Mavis. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

'  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  collect  any 
information  that  is  to  be  had  from  those 
persons  who  saw  Wynn  and  his  daughter  just 
before  they  went  away,'  said  the  Squire,  when 
Jack  and  he  had  settled  down  to  a  practical 
discussion.  '  I  can  think  only  of  the  Colvins  and 
Eeckitts.  The  Colvins  have  left  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  we  can  get  at  anything  they  know 
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by  your  writing  to  Mrs.  Colvin,  and  Reckitts  will 
answer  questions  readily  enough.  And  now 
that  I  think  of  it,'  added  the  Squire,  '  Miss 
Nestle  saw  Mrs.  Wynn  and  her  stepdaughter 
shortly  before  they  left  Bassett.  Very  likely 
they  told  her  particulars.' 

'  Nesty  w^on't  tell  us  if  they  did,'  said  Jack, 
and  his  slightly  embarrassed  laugh  did  his 
father  good  to  hear. 

'Why  not?' 

*  Because — well,  sir,  because  she  knew  that 
I  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  at  the  Farm, 
and,  in  fact,  she  suspected  me !  She  was  very 
funny  about  it.  Of  course  I  pretended  not  to 
understand  her,  but  she  made  it  clear  that  she 
was  afraid  certain  persons  might  not  keep  them- 
selves in  their  place,  and  that  the  invariable 
results  would  follow.' 

'  Imagine  her  feelings  if  we  cross-examined 
her,  and  she  discovered  our  object,'  said  the 
Squire,  dryly.  He  was  quietly  amused,  and 
having  made  his  sacrifice,  pleased,  by  the  readi- 
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ness  with  whicli  Jack  not  only  accepted  the 
new  position,  but  actually  associated  him  with 
a  comic  aspect  of  it. 

'  In  that  case  she  would  certainly  defeat  it. 
If  we  are  to  get  anything  out  of  Nesty,  you  must 
keep  me  dark,  and  do  the  cross-examining  your- 
self. Eeckitts,  I  have  already  ascertained, 
knows  only  that  Wynn's  destination  was  Mel- 
bourne.' 

'  Where  are  the  Colvins  gone  to  ?  ' 

'I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Colvin  has  got  a 
foreign  chaplaincy,  I  believe.  He  called  at  the 
House  to  take  leave  of  me  ;  but  I  was  in 
London.  The  new  parson — an  odd  sort  of 
man,  but  I  like  him — has  been  here.  He  could 
tell  us,  no  doubt,  where  to  find  Mr.  Colvin.  I 
will  call  on  him  to-morrow.' 

'  Then,'  said  Jack,  '  there's  the  address  I  got 
from  Wilhams — 108  Cecil  Street,  Liverpool. 
Eeckitts  knows  nothing  about  the  place  ;  it  may 
be  a  lodging-house,  or  some  relation  of  Wynn's 
may  live  there.' 
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'  Not  of  Wyua's.  I  have  heard  him  say 
there  was  no  one  belonging  to  him  except  his 
brother.  But  some  relation  of  Mrs.  Wynn 
may  possibly  live  there ;  she  came,  I  believe, 
from  Liverpool.' 

Jack's  face  brightened.  Here  was  a  chance 
for  him.  It  would  be  so  great  a  boon  to  learn 
some  particulars  of  Mavis's  stay  in  Liverpool, 
to  see  somebody  who  had  actually  seen  her ; 
perhaps  a  person  who,  being  interested  in  Mrs. 
Wynn,  would  have  taken  particular  notice  of 
Mavis,  and  could  give  him  many  precious  bits 
of  information.  Jack's  unbuoyant  fancy  began 
to  be  stimulated  by  hope.  He  wondered 
whether  he  might  safely  go  to  Liverpool,  if  the 
weather  cleared  a  little,  in  a  day  or  two ;  but 
the  Squire  put  aside  that  notion  as  utterly 
foolish,  and  said  he  would  go  himself.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  feminine  element  in  Mr. 
Ikssett's  character,  that  he  understood  the  in- 
crease of  Jack's  impatience  which  ensued  upon 
the  full  explanation  between  his  son  and  him- 
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self,  and  was  neither  annoyed  with  it  nor  con- 
temptuous of  it. 

When  the  two  parted  for  the  night,  each 
remembered  vividly  the  day  on  which  Mr. 
Bassett  had  told  Jack  the  news  that  Mr. 
Dexter  brought,  and  how  that  misfortune  had 
only  drawn  the  father  and  the  son  closer  to- 
gether. 

The  Squire  still  adhered  to  his  habit  of 
sitting  up  late,  and  carried  a  book  into  his  bed- 
room as  usual.  On  this  night  he  did  not 
attempt  to  read,  but  making  up  the  fire  so  that 
it  should  last  through  a  long  vigil,  placed  him- 
self before  it  in  his  old  chair,  in  whose  leathern 
arms  his  elbows  had  worn  comfortable  hollows, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  one  of  those  reveries 
which  he  had  avoided  of  late.  Not  for  long 
were  his  thoughts  engrossed  with  the  matter  of 
Jack's  narrative.  They  were  led  away  from  it 
to  more  personal  themes ;  for  his  son,  in  his 
appeal  to  him,  had  struck  '  th'  electric  chain 
wherewith  we're  darklv  bound.'     When  he  re- 
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verted  to  the  immediate  circumstances,  it  was 
with  misgiving  and  distrust  of  himself,  unusual 
to  the  habit  of  his  mind.  He  was  not  a  self- 
sufficient  man,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
final  settlements  of  account  with  himself,  and  be 
done  with  matters.  Mistakes  that  were  irre- 
parable, errors  that  had  been  repented,  did  not 
generally  trouble  Mr.  Bassett's  peace  ;  but  a 
disturbing  recollection  belonging  to  both  these 
categories,  and  connected  with  the  idea  of  Mavis 
Wynn,  was  busy  with  him  in  that  night  watch. 

'  The  boy  said  he  had  won  the  greatest 
prize,  a  perfect  love ; ' — so  ran  the  Squire's 
thoughts  ;  '  and  I  remember  Dexter's  description 
of  this  girl.  At  all  events,  at  the  worst,  he  will 
not  have  the  world  for  his  rival.  It  may  blame 
and  neglect  him,  but  it  will  not  be  able  to  poison 
his  happiness,  and  destroy  his  trust.' 

Acting  immediately  upon  his  son's  suggestion, 
the  Squire  made  an  opportunity  of  questionintr 
Miss  Nestle  as  to  her  knowledge  of  Farmer 
Wynn's  intentions;    but   found    that   she   had 
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nothing  new  to  communicate.  Possessing  the 
key  to  her  sentiments,  Mr.  Bassett  could  per- 
fectly appreciate  the  dry  reserve  with  which 
Miss  Nestle  answered  his  questions,  and  dechned 
to  commit  herself  to  an  opinion  upon  Miss 
Wynn's  looks  and  manners.  She  couldn't 
rightly  say ;  she  hadn't  much  noticed  the  former 
— she  was  not  one  that  set  any  great  store  on 
looks,  and  she  had  been  brought  up  to  remember 
that  '  handsome  is  as  handsome  does  ' ;  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  she  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  Mavis  Wynn.  So  far  as  she  (Miss  Nestle) 
was  concerned,  the  young  woman  had  always 
kept  herself  in  her  place.  It  was  to  be  hoped 
she  would  continue  to  do  so,  and  would  '  settle 
down '  in  that  strange  country  ;  also  that  she 
would  resist  '  fallalism ' — an  evil,  Miss  Nestle 
had  heard,  which  was  invading  even  such  very 
foreign  parts. 

The  Squire  retired  from  his  interview  with 
the  inexorable  old  lady,  feeling  thoroughly 
snubbed,  and  verv  much  as  if  he  and  Jack  were 
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co-conspirators  in  a  plot  against  Miss  Nestle's 
peace  ;  while  she  relieved  her  mind  by  a  rigor- 
ous inspection  of  the  poor  remains  of  Jack's 
outfit.  Stern  and  uncompromising  was  Miss 
ISTestle's  countenance  as  she  verified  her  worst 
anticipations,  realising  the  ravages  of  war  in 
the  disgraceful  condition  of  shirts  and  socks, 
the  disappearance  of  sundry  choice  articles  of 
attire,  and  the  dilapidation  of  the  solid  leatlier 
valises,  which  ought,  she  considered,  to  have 
'  done '  Mr.  John  for  his  lifetime,  and  after- 
wards formed  a  portion  of  his  estate.  There 
was,  however,  more  than  this  in  her  thoughts. 
Mss  Nestle  was  a  good  deal  sharper  than  the 
Squire  took  her  for,  and  it  was  with  almost 
pious  thankfulness  that  she  reflected  upon  the 
completeness  of  the  separation  between  Mr. 
John  and  Mavis  Wynn,  and  the  moral  certainty 
that  Mavis  would  be  '  married  up  '  to  somebody 
immediately  on  her  arrival  in  Australia,  accord- 
ing, as  Miss  Nestle  had  been  informed,  to  the 
custom   of  that    country.      '  I'm   ver}'   mucli 

VOL.  III.  c 
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mistaken,'  said  she  to  herself,  'if  Mr.  John 
hasn't  been  talking  the  Squire  over  about  that 
girl.  He  couldn't  have  done  it  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  fright  his  father  got  about  him,  and 
then  his  wounds  ;  but  now,  when  the  Squire 
looks  at  him,  and  thinks  how  near  he  was  to 
never  looking  at  him  again,  he  couldn't  say  no 
if  Mr.  John  wanted  the  moon.  I  do  believe  if 
Mavis  Wynn  was  here,  the  Squire  would  let 
him  marry  her  to-morrow,  and  give  her  away 
himself  into  the  bargain.  Drat  those  savages  ! 
His  best  vests  are  just  in  ribbons.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  shrewd  old 
lady's  conviction  was  confirmed  by  the  Squire's 
departure  for  Liverpool,  '  on  business,'  three 
days  later,  when  the  weather  improved. 
Nothing  ever  moved  Miss  Nestle  from  her  un- 
alterable attitude  of  keeping  her  place  ;  but  she 
knew  how  to  combine  that  consistent  behaviour 
with  making  people  aware  that  she  was  not 
quite  pleased.  While  his  father  was  away, 
Jack  was  emphatically  '  Mr.  John '  with  her. 
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The  result  of  the  Squire's  journey  is  soon 
told — it  was  nothing.  He  found  the  house  in 
which  Mrs.  Wynn  had  died,  uninhabited,  and 
decorated  with  bills  announcing  that  it  was  '  To 
Let ' ;  and  on  making  inquiry  at  the  house- 
agent's,  failed  to  procure  any  information. 
The  agent  was  employed  by  the  landlord,  who 
did  not  live  in  Liverpool,  and  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  recent  occupiers  of  No.  108  Cecil  Street. 

As  Mr.  Bassett  was  walking  back  from  Cecil 
Street  to  his  hotel,  a  funeral  procession  on  its 
way  to  the  then  New  Cemetery  was  advancing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  funeral  was  a 
plain  one,  but  largely  attended,  and  the  Squire, 
standing  still  while  the  hearse  passed,  and 
removing  his  hat,  according  to  the  Catholic 
usage,  observed  that  the  working  classes  and 
the  very  poor  were  numerously  represented 
among  the  people  who  followed  the  mourning 
coaches  on  foot. 

'Whose  funeral  is  that?'  asked  the  Squire 
of  a    lame   Irish    crossing-sweeper,    who    wns 
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resting  on  his  brush  in  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tacle. 

'  Docther  Chad's,  yer  honour.  The  Lord 
be  merciful  to  him  ! ' 

'  He  was  well  known,  I  suppose  ?  * 
'  Bedad  he  was,  sir,  and  well  liked  by  rich 
and  poor.' 

'  Was  he  good  to  the  poor,  then  ? '  x 
'  Is  it  Docther  Chad  ?  Yer  honour  does  not 
live  down  this  a  way,  or  ye'd  know  that.  The 
very  looks  of  him  where  sickness  and  sorra 
was,  done  as  much  good  as  his  physic.  He's 
a  sore  loss  to  this  place  anyhow  ;  may  the 
saints  make  his  bed  in  a  betther  !  Thank  yer 
honour.' 

The  lame  boy  pulled  a  shaggy  lock  of  hair 
in  astonished  acknowledgment  of  a  shilling,  and 
Mr.  Bassett  went  on  his  way,  thinking  that  the 
crossing-sweeper's  words  made  an  enviable 
epitaph.  This  little  incident  passed  quickly 
out  of  his  mind  ;  it  had  not,  seemingly,  the 
most  remote  connection  wi^th  any  interest  of 
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his,  or  with  his  business  in  Liverpool ;  but  the 
death  of  Dr.  Chad,  whose  name  the  Squire  had 
never  heard,  was  one  of  the  arrows  that  fate 
had  begun  to  let  fly  at  Jack  Bassett,  and  of 
which  there  was  a  quiverful  in  reserve.  Dr. 
Chad  and  Jane  Price  were  the  only  persons 
who  knew  that  Mavis  Wynn  had  not  sailed  for 
Melbourne  with  her  father.  Of  these  two,  one 
was  now  dead;  while  the  other  knew  nothing  of 
Mavis's  engagement — indeed,  it  was  most  likely 
that  she  had  never  heard  of  Jack  Bassett's 
existence. 

'  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  more  that 
we  can  do,'  said  the  Squire,  when  he  had  made 
his  dismal  report  to  the  dejected  lover,  '  until 
you  get  an  answer  from  Mrs.  Colvin.  There  is 
no  danger  that  any  letter  from  Australia  could 
go  wandering  about  in  search  of  you,  is  there  .^  ' 

'  No  ;  there's  no  fear  of  that,'  said  Jack. 
'  Mavis  was  always  to  write  under  cover  to 
Rutherford,  and  I  saw  him  the  day  I  arrived  in 
London.      No  letters   had  reached  him  since 
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last  May.  If  any  had  come  by  this  mail,  I 
should  have  had  them  yesterday.' 

Presently  the  Squire  said :  '  If  we  could 
discover  who  it  was  that  sent  the  magnetic 
message  to  Wynn  when  his  wife  died,  we 
might  even  yet  get  a  clue  to  their  friends  in 
Liverpool.  You  remember  that  Eeckitts  men- 
tioned the  news  being  sent  in  that  way.' 

'I'll  go  at  once  and  ask  him  if  he  can 
recollect  the  name,'  said  Jack,  briskly,  and 
descended  to  the  Farm-side. 

Farmer  Eeckitts  could  afford  him  no  help. 
He  knew  that  Wynn  had  been  informed  of  his 
wife's  death  by  magnetic  despatch,  as  he  had 
already  told  the  Squire,  but  he  knew  no  more. 

In  due  time  Mrs.  Colvin's  reply  to  Jack's 
inquiries  arrived.  It  was  very  formal  and 
quite  unsatisfactory.  Mrs.  Colvin  had  seen  Miss 
Wynn  just  before  the  departure  of  the  farmer's 
family  from  Field-flower  Farm,  and  believed 
that  she  had  no  precise  knowledge  of  her 
father's  intentions.    Mrs.  Colvin  had  asked  Miss 
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Wynn  to  write,  but  she  had  received  no  com- 
munication from  her. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  or 
looked  for,  until  the  arrival  of  an  answer  to 
Jack's  letter  to  Mr.  Lewis  Wynn.  This  he  had 
addressed  to  the  post-office,  Melbourne. 

'  There  is  nothing  for  it  now,  but  waiting 
and  patience,'  said  the  Squire.  Jack  agreed  to 
this,  with  all  the  cheerfulness  that  he  could 
muster. 

Waiting  and  patience  were  experiences  as 
novel  and  trying  to  the  young  man  as  his 
physical  invalidism.  The  bad  weather  in  the 
early  months  of  the  new  year  was  very  inimical 
to  Jack ;  his  father  had  to  look  long  in  vain  for 
the  returning  '  likeness  to  itself,'  that  is  so  ter- 
rible a  thing  to  miss  in  a  beloved  face.  The 
Squire  had  feared  that  his  son  would  chafe 
very  much  under  the  inaction  to  which  he  was 
condemned,  that  his  mind  would  be  so  full  of 
the  war,  and  of  his  recent  companions,  that  he 
could    not   arrive    at   any  contentment.     This 
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apprehension  proved,  however,  to  be  un- 
founded ;  the  fact  being  that  Jack  was  much 
too  ill  to  entertain  any  delusions  about  his  own 
strength.  He  was  indeed  eager  for  news  of 
the  war ;  he  followed  all  the  details  of  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol  with  the  deepest  interest, 
but  he  felt  as  far  apart  from  it  as  if  the  shell 
that  hit  him  had  shot  him  into  another  planet. 
His  walks  extended  at  farthest  to  the  village, 
or  along  the  well-beloved  river-bank  from  the 
boathouse  to  the  weir  ;  the  greatest  exertion 
he  had  yet  made  was  when  he  mounted  into 
the  turret-arbour,  bare  of  its  greenery  now,  and 
a  bleak  place  in  the  cold  wind. 

He  looked  around  him  mournfully ;  pictur- 
ing'to  himself  Mavis's  last  visit  to  the  spot  that 
had  associations  so  dear  to  her.  He  knew  how 
heavily  the  shadow  of  parting  had  fallen  upon 
her  there,  with  the  dread  of  the  long  voyage, 
the  terrible  distance,  the  inevitable  silence  and 
suspense,  although  happily  she  could  not  have 
anticipated  the  accidents  that  were  to  increase 
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and  protract  those  trials.  From  the  spot  where 
he  now  sat,  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  wrapped 
up  in  a  great- coat,  like  an  old  man,  the  spot  on 
which  they  had  talked  of  their  love  and  hope 
with  all  the  confidence  of  youth,  health,  and 
inexperience,  he  knew  tliat  Mavis  had  gazed  in 
sad  farewell  upon  the  fields  and  the  river,  re- 
calling the  promise  that  she  was  not  permitted 
to  fulfil.  It  was  for  him  now,  so  changed  in 
all  but  the  love  and  fidelity  that  he  had  vowed 
to  her  there,  to  renew  that  vow  daily,  while  the 
river  ran  and  the  wind  blew.  On  the  turret- 
arbour  floor  lay  a  dreary  waste  of  dead  leaves, 
twigs,  and  other  rubbish.  Jack  sent  Eeuben 
to  clear  this  away.  The  boy  did  his  work 
expeditiously,  and  asked  to  see  '  the  Captain,' 
when  it  was  completed. 

'  Weil,  Eeuben,  what  is  it  ?  '  said  Jack. 
'  Have  you  made  a  good  job  of  the  turret.^  ' 

Something  in  Keuben's  face  made  Jack 
remember  how  useful  he  had  been  in  the 
matter  of  the  boat,  and  also  suggested  that  it 
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was  just  possible  Eeuben  knew  as  well  as  him- 
self why  that  means  of  transit  had  been  so 
frequently  required. 

'  Yes,  sir,  it's  all  tight  and  tidy  now,  and  I 
found  this  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  at  the  back  of 
the  bench.     I  thought  I'd  best  bring  it  to  you.' 

The  object  in  question  was  a  small  square 
book,  bound  in  red  morocco  with  gilded  leaves, 
and  closed  like  a  pocket-book,  with  a  tongue 
passing  through  a  leather  band.  Its  contents 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  Scripture  texts 
arranged  for  daily  perusal,  with  a  short  com- 
mentary upon  each,  and  its  title  was  '  The 
Children's  Bread.'  The  pretty  little  book  was 
soiled  and  sodden,  but  Jack  recognised  it.  He 
had  often  seen  it  in  Mavis's  work-basket. 
'  Mavis,  from  Aunt  Jane,'  was  written  in  a 
childish  hand  on  the  tittle-page. 

'  You  did  quite  right,  Eeuben,'  said  Jack ; 
'  here's  half-a-crown  for  you.' 

It  was  a  simple  thing  from  which  to  derive 
pleasure ;    but    the   little   book   came   hke   a 
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message  to  Jack.  Examining  it  afresh  that 
night,  he  found  a  pencilled  memorandum  on 
the  last  page  in  the  handwriting  of  Mavis  : 

'  My  cousin's  new  address  is  Matthew 
Jeffrey,  the  Pines  Farm,  near  Ottawa,  Canada.' 

This  set  Jack  to  thinking  whether  he  had 
heard  Mavis  speak  of  this  cousin.  He  could 
not  remember  that  she  had  ever  done  so. 

The  neighbourhood  did  not  fail  to  testify 
its  interest  in  Jack.  The  visitors  to  Field - 
flower  Farm  were  numerous,  and  came  from 
distant  places,  undeterred  by  weather.  Invi- 
tations poured  in  upon  Captain  Bassett ;  for  it 
was  not  known  at  first  how  severely  he  had  been 
wounded,  and  how  feeble  he  still  was.  The 
Squire  was  pleased  by  this  friendliness,  and  the 
habitual  reserve  of  his  manners  gave  way  to  a 
surprising  extent  under  the  influence  of  his 
gratified  feelings.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
talk  of  accompanying  Jack  to  Trescoe  Park, 
when  he  should  be  equal  to  a  visit  to  a  house 
full  of  gay  young  people.     Probably  this  con- 
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cession  was  due  to  the  distance  lending  en- 
chantment to  the  view ;  for  Jack  was  equally 
far  from  being  able  or  inclined  to  make  any 
such  effort.  Sir  Henry  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
and  when  he  reported  at  home  upon  Jack's 
invalid  condition,  the  young  ladies  declared 
that  they  were  not  going  to  wait  until  Jack 
could  come  and  tell  them  '  all  about  it,'  but 
that  their  father  must  take  them  to  Field- 
flower  Farm. 

Jane  and  Caroline  agreed  that  the  whole 
thing  was  deliciously  romantic.  The  idea  of 
the  long-descended  Bassett  of  Bassett,  in  com- 
parison with  whom  the  Trescoes  themselves 
v/ere  '  mushrooms,  mere  mushrooms,'  insisted 
Jane  (who  was,  nevertheless,  very  proud  of  the 
Trescoe  importance),  living  in  that  lovely  old 
farmhouse — itself  a  monument  to  the  antiquity 
of  his  family — and  being  so  nice  and  simple 
about  his  troubles  !  The  idea,  responded  Caro- 
line, with  sisterly  approval  of  these  sentiments, 
of  Jack  Bassett,  the  mere  boy  whom  they  had 
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known  so  well  until  quite  lately,  but  had 
thought  so  little  about,  having  come  back  there 
a  wounded  hero,  mentioned  with  distinction  by 
the  military  chiefs,  'just  like  grandpapa  at 
Waterloo,'  the  sisters  reminded  each  other — 
and,  no  doubt,  looking  so  interesting !  They 
had  thought  Jack  quite  charming  when  he 
came  to  the  Park  on  his  farewell  visit ;  but  of 
course  he  was  not  exactly  '  interesting.'  No 
one  in  such  fine  health,  with  such  good  spirits, 
and  so  flourishing  an  appetite,  could  fairly  claim 
that  epithet. 

The  Trescoe  girls  were  late  for  the  Byronic 
period,  and  almost  at  the  limit  of  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  still,  they  had  notions  of  the 
Corsair  and  Manfred,  and  they  stoutly  main- 
tained their  preference  for  Clement  Cleveland 
and  the  Master  of  Eavenswood,  over  the  heroes, 
muscular  or  metaphysical,  who  were  in  vogue 
at  the  Crimean  epoch. 

It  was  quite  delightful  to  be  able  to  elevate 
a  playmate  of  their  childhood,  a  friend  of  later 
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days,  into  a  position  as  nearly  heroic  as  the 
fact  of  his  reality  and  their  familiarity  with  him 
would  permit ;  to  make  out  that  he  was,  if  not 
so  delightful  a  creature  as  the  lover  of  Minna 
Troil,  or  the  lover  of  Lucy  Ashton,  a  com- 
pound of  the  romance  of  those  personages 
with  the  military  dash  and  sparkle  of  Charles 
O'Malley,  Jack  Hinton,  and  Tom  Burke. 

The  sisters  were  thoroughly  good  friends ; 
they  had  no  secrets  and  no  rivalries.  They 
ruled  over  their  father  with  an  unquestioned 
sway ;  but,  to  do  them  justice,  they  did  not 
abuse  it.  Their  chief  subject  was  very  happy 
in  his  obedience,  and  would  have  been  equally 
surprised  and  incredulous,  if  he  had  been  told 
that  he  '  spoiled'  his  children.  He  would  have 
proudly  challenged  the  accusing  moralist  to 
produce  unspoiled  specimens  superior  to  his 
Jane  and  Carohne. 

With  Sir  Henry  Trescoe,  Jack  Bassett  was 
a  prime  favourite,  and  for  the  Squire  his 
wealthy  and  powerful  neighbour  entertained  a 
friendship  that  afforded  a  proof  of  the  affinity 
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of  contrasts.  Sir  Henry  Trescoe  was  a  Pro- 
testant, a  Whig,  an  ardent  sportsman,  fond  of 
society  and  of  active  life  ;  he  cared  nothing 
for  art,  and,  although  a  well-informed  man,  he 
cared  almost  as  little  for  literature ;  yet  he  was 
never  better  pleased  than  when  in  the  company 
of  the  Squire,  who  was  unlike  him  in  all  these 
respects. 

To  Jane  and  Caroline,  Mr.  Bassett  was 
rather  an  awful  personage.  They  could  not 
deny  that  he  was  very  kind  and  gentle  ;  almost 
too  much  so,  indeed  ;  for  his  manner  had  the 
disagreeable  effect  of  making  them  feel  like 
children ;  and  this,  at  nineteen  and  twenty 
respectively,  and  so  thoroughly  '  out '  as  they 
were,  was  hardly  to  be  borne  with  patience. 
But  it  was  his  absent  way  that  made  them  un- 
comfortable ;  he  would  receive  them  like  little 
dears  from  the  nursery  in  new  frocks,  and 
then  seem  to  forget  their  existence. 

The  Dame's  Parlour-side  was  made  to  look 
its  very  best  and  brightest  on  one  bleak  and 
blowy  day,  when  Sir  Henry  Trescoe  brought 
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the  girls  to  Field -flower  Farm.  Those  happy, 
healthy,  hearty  young  persons,  who  were  good- 
looking  enough  to  be  called  pretty  by  general 
consent,  and  had  very  little  nonsense  about 
them — this  was  better,  because  more  natural 
than  if  they  had  had  none  at  all — made  an 
immediate  conquest  of  Miss  Nestle.  She  had 
exerted  all  her  skill  in  the  preparation  of 
luncheon,  and  she  had  the  peaceful  conviction 
that  nothing  better  had  ever  been  done  at  the 
house  on  the  hill.  The  young  ladies  were 
delighted  with  the  Dame's  Parlour,  with  the 
view  from  the  long  casement,  with  Trotty 
Veck,  and  with  Isaac.  They  completed  their 
conquest  of  Miss  Nestle  by  declaring  that  Bel- 
shazzar's  intelligence  and  articulation  surpassed 
those  of  any  parrot  with  whom  they  had 
hitherto  been  acquainted.  They  also  pleased 
the  Squire  by  the  unaffected  respect  with 
which  they  regarded  Jack.  They  were,  indeed, 
completely  taken  aback  by  their  first  look  at 
their  old  friend. 
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Whatever  was  the  notion  their  girhsh 
imagination  had  formed  of  a  Crimean  hero,  it 
must  have  been  very  unhke  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  gaunt,  hollow-eyed,  sallow- 
faced  young  man,  who  met  them  with  a  smile 
indeed,  but  not  the  smile  that  used  to  brighten 
Jack  Bassett's  blue  eyes,  and  show  his  white 
teeth  so  becomingly.  Their  pre-arranged  curi- 
osity and  vivacity  died  out  suddenly  at  sight  of 
him  ;  they  were  more  at  ease  with  the  Squire 
himself.  All  Jack  had  seen,  done,  and  suffered, 
vague  as  their  ideas  of  it  were,  had  severed 
him  completely  from  the  old  familiarity  that 
they  had  lightly,  it  now  seemed  to  them  almost 
impertinently,  fancied  they  could  take  up  witli 
ease.  The  Squire  and  his  son  seemed  to  have 
changed  places ;  it  was  Jack  that  was  absent 
now,  and  occasionally  seemed  oblivious  of  their 
presence,  while  Mr.*  Bassett  talked  to  them 
pleasantly,  and  was  genuinely  glad  to  see 
them. 

Jane  and  Caroline  w^ere  not  very  talkative 
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on  the  way  home.  They  were  uneasily  con- 
scious that  they  had  not  ventured  to  carry  out 
their  programme  of  getting  Jack  to  tell  them 
'all  about  it.'  He  was  very  charming,  but, 
somehow,  quite  changed  ;  not  only  a  man  now, 
but  a  different  sort  of  man  from  what  they  had 
expected.  If  the  depths  of  the  girls'  harmless 
minds  could  have  been  sounded,  there  would 
have  been  found  in  them  both  a  notion  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  if  the  Crimean  hero  were  to 
fall  in  love  with  one  of  them — it  did  not  matter 
which  one — and  also  that  nothing  was  more 
likely.  But  Jane  and  Caroline  returned  to 
Trescoe  Park  that  day,  wiser,  if  not  perceptibly 
sadder,  young  women.  In  one  respect  the 
Crimean  hero  bore  a  distinct  resemblance  to 
their  dear  Corsair.  Whether  it  was  war  only, 
or  that  poetic  combination,  love  and  war,  that 
was  preoccupying  him,  they  could  not  tell; 
but  both  Jane  and  Caroline  knew  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  the  captivation  of  Jack 
Bassett.     He   would  assuredly  treat  them   as 
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Conrad  treated  his  lovely  captives,  when,  in- 
exorably faithful  to  his  own  Medora, 

He  sought,  nor  shunned,  but  coldly  pass'd  them  by. 

'  I  had  no  idea  Sir  Henry's  daughters  had 
grown  up  so  good-looking.  They  are  very 
nice  girls  indeed,'  said  the  Squire,  when  their 
visitors  were  gone. 

^  My  dear  father,  you  must  have  seen  then'* 
ever  so  often  since  they  grew  up.' 

*  Ah,  yes ;  I  suppose  I  have ;  but  I  never 
happened  to  observe  them.  Time  gets  on  with 
us  all,  only  we  don't  notice  what  it  does  to  our 
neighbours.  I  should  have  said  they  were  about 
twelve  or  thirteen,  if  any  one  had  asked  me.' 

Jack  laughed. 

'  Why,'  he  said,  '  Jane  and  CaroHne  have 
been  treating  me  like  a  small  boy  for  the  last 
four  years,  on  the  strength  of  their  young- 
lady-hood.' 

'  They  seemed  rather  afraid  of  you  to-day.' 

*  Really.     I  did  not  notice.' 

D  2 
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The  topic  did  not  interest  Jack,  and  he  let 
it  drop. 

The  ensuing  weeks  of  waiting,  during 
which  Jack  possessed  his  soul  in  not  too  much 
patience,  have  no  history.  His  health  con- 
tinued precarious  ;  he  acquired  the  certainty 
that  the  medical  verdict  which  pronounced  it 
to  be  impossible  that  he  should  rejoin  the  Eifle 
Brigade  at  the  seat  of  war  was  a  correct  one, 
for  his  right  arm  was  almost  useless.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  period  which  he  had  assigned 
in  his  own  mind  to  inaction,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

A     BACKWARD     GLANCE. 

This  narrative  must  now  be  turned  aside  for  a 
while,  and  the  hands  upon  the  dial  put  back. 
The  months  that  have  elapsed  since  Mavis 
Wynn  was  struck  down  insensible  by  the  blow 
which  there  was  none  to  ward  off  from  her 
forlorn  head,  have  been  chronicled  in  advance 
with  respect  to  the  new  tenants  of  her  old 
home.  The  new  leaf  turned  over  by  time  at 
the  Farm,  with  the  new  year,  has  been  set 
before  the  reader's  eyes.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  glance  at  the  passage  of  those  months  at 
the  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche. 

The  first  hours  of  an  immeasurable  grief, 
especially  when  that  grief  has  come  with  a 
terrible  shock,  are  seldom  distinct  in  tlie  suf- 
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ferer's  recollection  until  long  afterwards. 
Then,  as  day  by  day  the  slow  pangs  of  associa- 
tion are  inflicted  impartially  by  everything  in 
one's  life,  small  and  great,  trivial  and  impor- 
tant, one  finds  that  the  sting  of  it  all  was  in 
the  first  infinite  instant,  when  one  knew  that 
the  thing  was,  and  that  one  was  still  alive,  and 
had  to  bear  it. 

Mavis's  merciful  swoon  did  not  last  long. 
When  she  recovered  her  senses  she  found 
herself  in  her  bed.  A  wet  bandage  bound  her 
head ;  the  cool  air  was  coming  in  through 
the  open  window  ;  a  shaded  light  was  by  her 
side ;  she  was  alone.  In  what  seemed  to  her 
only  a  moment,  her  mind  was  perfectly  clear  ; 
ghe  did  not  know  how  she  came  to  be  there, 
but  she  knew  what  had  happened.  John 
Bassett  of  the  Kifle  Brigade — dead !  Jack,  her 
lover,  her  true,  brave  lover,  he  who  was  to 
have  come  home,  whose  wife  she  was  to  have 
been,  he  who  would  have  gone  to  the  uttermost 
end  of  the  earth  to  find  her,  was  dead  in  a 
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strange  and  dreadful  place,  among  a  crowd  of 
sick  and  suffering  men.  Jack,  her  lover !  She 
had  seen  death  three  times,  though  she  was 
only  a  young  girl ;  she  had  seen  her  aunt,  her 
uncle,  and  Mrs.  Wynn  dying  and  dead.  She 
knew  what  the  awful  presence  was,  and  that 
so  her  Jack  had  looked  on  a  day  when  she 
had  been  happy,  thinking  of  him,  writing  to 
him,  talking  to  him  in  her  mind  that  was 
always  full  of  him,  and  never  strayed  from 
its  contemplation  of  him  ;  and  then — then  he 
had  been  put  out  of  sight  for  ever,  and  her 
heart  was  not  there  to  break,  but  lived  on 
ignorantly,  to  break  now.  She  flung  her  arms 
wildly  into  the  air,  and  cried  aloud  that  it 
could  not  be,  that  we  could  not  live  and  be 
real  creatures,  if  all  we  love  and  live  for  can 
die  and  be  buried  and  we  not  know  it,  but  go 
on  living  as  if  the  world  and  the  daylight  were 
still  the  same !  that  it  was  impossible  and 
impious  to  beheve  such  a  mockery  could  be  of 
God's   making !     But   before   her   hands   had 
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dropped  at  her  sides,  while  the  sound  of  her 
words  was  in  the  air,  the  frenzy  died  away 
in  an  awful  agony  of  tears,  and  the  ice-bolt  of 
conviction,  the  inner  knowledge  against  which 
her  poor,  vain  protest  had  gone  forth,  struck 
her  to  the  heart,  and  struck  her  dumb.  It 
was  all  possible  ;  it  was  all  true.  Jack  was 
dead.  That  paper  on  the  dressing-table  was 
his  letter  which  she  had  taken  out  with  her  in 
the  morning,  and  read  in  the  glen  (every 
feature  of  the  scene  with  every  word  of  the 
letter  sprang  into  her  tortured  memory)  ;  but 
the  hand  that  wrote  it  was  cold,  the  lips  that 
touched  the  signature  for  a  token  were  turning 
to  dust  in  foreign  earth.  Thought  succeeded 
thought,  image  rushed  upon  image,  like  the 
tumbling  waves  of  a  cruel  sea  beating  to  death 
the  creature  that  is  their  spoil  and  their  sport 
— only  that  death  did  not  come.  She  started 
up  and  stretched  out  her  hand  towards  the 
letter,  then  fell  back  shuddering,  and  hid  her 
eyes  with  the  coverlet  from  the  sight  of  it.     A 
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convulsive  trembling  seized  upon  her  limbs, 
and  she  thought  '  this  is  dying.'  A  quiet  step 
approached,  a  steady  voice  spoke  to  her  as  a 
hand  withdrew  the  coverlet : 

'  You  are  better  now,  Mademoiselle.  Take 
this.* 

Her  head  was  gently  raised,  and  a  cup  was 
held  to  her  hps  by  Jeanne  Penhoel.  Mavis 
drank  the  '  tisane,'  but  made  no  attempt  to 
speak.  It  was  strange  that  she  could  not 
speak  in  French,  for  she  understood  what  was 
said  to  her  ;  but  so  it  was.  Some  days  elapsed 
before  she  was  able  to  recall  the  foreign  tongue, 
and  at  first  this  went  far  to  convince  Jeanne 
Penhoel  and  Gregoire  that  the  English  lady 
was  ill  of  the  same  malady  as  the  EagHsh 
maid,  and  was,  like  her,  delirious.  In  the 
morning  Dr.  Eenouf  saw  Mademoiselle  Warne, 
and  was  so  exasperated  at  having  a  second 
patient  on  his  hands  whose  ignorance  or 
malevolence  prevented  her  from  speaking  the 
language  of  civilisation,  that  he  paid  her  case 
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very  little  attention  ;  but  told  Jeanne  Penhoel 
the  girl  was  a  fanciful  Anglaise,  and  not  really 
ill.  '  She  has  had  a  fright  of  some  kind,  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out,'  said  the  doctor,  bustling  off 
in  a  hurry,  '  and  seems  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
it.  Keep  her  quiet,  don't  make  a  fuss  with 
her  ;  let  her  cry,  the  attack  of  the  nerves  will 
work  itself  off  in  that  way ;  she  will  be  all 
right  to-morrow.' 

She  had  had  a  fright !  Of  course  ;  it  was 
the  sight  of  Jean  in  the  pass !  She  had  made 
but  httle  of  it  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  it 
had  overpowered  her,  being  so  much  fatigued 
as  she  was.  Ah,  that  unlucky  Jean !  Here 
was  another  misfortune  to  be  set  down  to  his 
account.  Jeanne  felt  quite  guilty  and  heart- 
stricken  as  she  looked  at  Mavis's  pale  fixed  face 
when  she  came  several  times  throughout  the 
night  to  her  bedside  from  that  of  the  English 
maid ;  but  she  still  held  to  her  own  opinion. 
Mademoiselle  Warne  was,  she  was  sure,  really 
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ill.  She  had  seen  enough  of  her  in  the  few 
days  of  their  joint  nursing  of  Eliza  Blount  to 
refuse  to  believe  in  such  a  break-down  as  this 
without  greater  cause.  But  Jeanne  tended  her 
second  patient  unassisted,  and  troubled  Dr 
Eenouf  no  more  about  the  fanciful  Anglaise. 

Gregoire  was  sorely  ^troubled.  He  could 
not  decide  for  himself  whether  to  inform 
Madame  Vivian  of  this  fresh  complication  or 
not.  Jeanne  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from 
doing  so.  '  What  is  the  use,  my  good  Gre- 
goire ? '  she  urged.  '  Madame  ought  not  to 
come  into  the  house  with  the  fever,  and 
Mademoiselle  Sybille  must  not.  This  demoiselle 
has  much  courage  ;  she  will  soon  recover  herself, 
and  it  is  not  as  if  we  were  keeping  her  family 
from  her.  She  knows  you  and  me  better  tliaii 
she  knows  Madame.' 

'  Pauvre  petite  ! '  was  Gregoire's  comment. 
The  old  man's  heart  was  touched  by  this 
exposition   of   the    girl's    loneliness.      '  When 
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Madame  comes  home/  he  added,  '  and  they 
are  better  acquainted,  she  will  be  like  her  own 
people  to  Mademoiselle  Warne.' 

Mavis  did  not  disappoint  the  expectation  of 
Jeanne  Penhoel ;  on  the  third  day  after  the 
line  in  the  English  newspaper  had  struck  her 
to  the  ground,  she  rose  from  her  bed,  and 
would  have  dressed  herself  and  gone  into  Eliza 
Blount's  room,  only  that  Jeanne  earnestly  dis- 
suaded her  from  doinor  go  : 

*  You  have  not  taken  the  malady,'  said 
Jeanne.  '  You  are  ill  because  you  have  had  a 
fright ;  but  you  may  take  it  if  you  go  in  the 
way  of  it  while  you  are  still  so  weak.  And 
the  patient  is  mending ;  she  will  do  well 
now.' 

Mavis  submitted.  In  the  solitude  of  the 
remote  house,  with  its  beautiful  surroundings 
and  its  orderly  arrangements,  she  began  to 
rally  from  the  physical  shock  she  had  sustained, 
and  she  forced  herself  to  look  her  position  in 
the  face  ;  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  what  her 
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future  was  to  be,  iu  so  far  as  she  was  capable 
of  overruling  it — that  future  in  which  there 
was  no  joy,  no  hope,  no  Jack.  But  she  had  no 
sooner  said  those  last  words  to  herself  than  she 
shrank  from  what  they  conveyed,  and  blamed 
herself  heavily  for  having  ever  suffered  them  to 
pass  through  her  mind.  No  Jack !  What, 
then,  was  the  signification  of  the  promises  they 
had  pledged,  of  the  vows  they  had  inter- 
changed ?  It  was  very  well  and  very  easy  for 
a  young  man  and  a  maiden,  in  the  youth  of 
their  life  and  the  fulness  of  their  hope,  to  talk 
of  the  deathlessness  of  love  and  the  eternity  of 
their  troth,  which  was  to  last  while  the  river 
ran  and  the  wind  blew  ;  but  that  love  had 
never  been  deathless  or  that  troth  eternal  iu 
the  same  sense  as  now  they  w^ere.  Her  soul 
was  lifted,  carried  away  into  the  world  that  to 
her,  indeed,  was  still  the  world  to  come,  but  to 
him  was  the  actual  Now,  the  world  already 
come,  the  '  sascula  saaculorum  '  of  those  prayers 
she  had  read  in  Jack's  prayer-book,  the  equiva- 
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lent,  he  told  her,  of  the  '  world  without  end '  of 
her  own. 

Then  there  came  to  Mavis  an  experience, 
not,  doubtless,  without  many  examples  among 
the  heavily  bereaved,  and  a  result  of  that 
imperfection  of  our  human  senses  whereby 
they  are  subjected  to  the  disabilities  of  time 
and  space.  This  experience  may  be  regarded 
as  a  foretaste  of  the  actual  ministration  of 
God's  good  angel  Death  to  us  all.  '  No  Jack ! ' 
she  had  said,  in  her  exceeding  great  anguish, 
when  encompassed  with  the  darkness  of  de- 
spair. But  there  came  a  whisper  to  her  from 
the  unseen  world,  and  she  rose  and  followed 
it ;  as  Christiana  followed  the  Guide  along 
the  way  that  had  been  trodden  by  Christian 
who  had  gone  before,  and  she  was  straight- 
way lifted  up  into  a  wonderful  calm,  and  a 
kind  of  transformed  existence,  full  of  peace, 
as  of  the  just  made  perfect.  This  did  not 
last ;  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  dreadful 
flagging  of  the  spirit,  and   a  mere  grovelling 
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in  the  dust  of  loss  and  bereavement ;  but  it 
had  been.,  and  all  her  life  long  Mavis  remem- 
bered it,  as  a  foretaste  of  final  freedom  and 
victory. 

When  she  was  able  to  review  her  position, 
if  not  calmly,  at  least  steadfastly,  and  with  a 
rigid  resolve  to  face  the  whole  of  the  truth,  she 
summed  it  up  as  follows : 

She  was  entirely  alone.  Her  lover  was 
dead ;  in  those  four  words  all  the  history  of  her 
past  was  told,  all  the  hope  of  her  future  was 
buried.  She  was,  indeed,  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  her  father  had  cursed  her,  but  she  knew 
that  he  cared  nothing  for  her;  she  had  little 
hope  that  he  would  forgive  her,  if  now,  in  her 
great  desolation,  she  prayed  for  his  forgiveness 
and  told  him  the  truth,  with  the  terrible  addi- 
tion to  it  that  time  had  brought.  She  had  not 
leceived  Jack's  permission  to  tell  her  father  the 
truth,  and  that  sanction  could  never  reach  her 
now.  Her  lover's  last  letter  had  been  sent  on 
to  her  from  Liverpool  just  after  she  read  the 
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fatal  record  in  the  '  Times,'  and  its  words  of 
love  and  trust,  of  hope  and  exultation,  had 
almost  turned  her  brain.  Of  course  it  con- 
veyed no  hint  of  what  his  advice  would  have 
been  under  the  subsequent  circumstances,  for 
Jack  had  then  thought  of  her  as  leading  the 
old  life  at  the  Farm. 

In  the  midst  of  her  own  grief,  Mavis  could 
think  of  Mr.  Bassett  and  pity  him  with  all  her 
heart ;  she  could  remind  herself  that  the  blow 
would  fall  still  more  heavily  upon  the  Squire,  if 
he  were  to  learn  that  his  beloved  son  had 
formed  a  plan  for  his  future  unknown  to  him, 
and  had  died  with  a  secret  between  them.  If 
she  revealed  to  her  father  the  engagement  that 
had  existed  between  herself  and  Jack,  she  had 
no  doubt  that,  whatever  Wynn's  course  of  con- 
duct towards  her  might  be,  he  would  inform 
the  Squire.  He  would  do  that,  because  there 
might  be  either  money  or  revenge  to  be  got 
by  doing  it,  perhaps  both,  and  her  father  loved 
the  two  almost  equally. 
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No,  the  secret  was  Jack's  secret ;  the  pro- 
mise he  could  not  release  her  from  must  for  ever 
bind  her  now.  It  should  be  sacredly  kept  to 
the  end.  She  would  write,  so  soon  as  she  was 
able,  to  her  father,  and  offer  to  go  to  him,  but 
the  name  of  her  lover  should  never  pass  her 
hps.  There  was  something  almost  sweet  to  her 
in  this  kind  of  deep  burial  of  her  love  and 
hope  within  the  great  rift  in  her  heart,  and  in 
the  feeling  that  the  Squire's  sorrow  had  a 
sharer,  though  all  unknown  to  him. 

The  physical  effects  of  the  sliock  Mavis  had 
sustained  were  not  very  lasting.  She  was 
grateful  for  the  loving  care  with  which  Jeanne 
Penhoel  tended  her,  and  her  unselfish  nature 
seconded  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  restore 
her.  Mavis  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the 
kind  of  indulgence  that  encourages  the  casting 
of  any  portion  of  one's  burden  upon  other 
people ;  she  strove  with  all  her  will  and  power 
to  nerve  herself  to  the  carrying  of  her  own 
unaided   for   ever.     In    a    few   days  she  had 
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quietly  resumed  her  place  in  the  sick  room, 
where  she  found  Eliza  Blount  recovering 
rapidly,  and  it  was  then  that  she  discovered 
how  superior  a  person  Jeanne  Penhoel  was, 
and  learned  that  she  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Madame  Vivian  long  before  that  lady  came  to 
live  in  Brittany.  Mavis  blessed  the  solitude 
that  left  her  free  during  those  first  awful  days. 
However  light  her  duties  as  companion  to 
Mademoiselle  Vivian  might  prove,  however 
fully  Madame  Vivian  might  realise  her  ideal  of 
that  gracious  lady,  to  take  up  those  duties  just 
then  would  have  been  more  than  she  could 
have  borne. 

The  absence  of  the  two  ladies  was  a  great 
help  to  her.  But,  when  Mavis  caught  sight  of 
her  own  altered  face  in  the  glass,  she  felt  that 
Madame  Vivian  must  needs  question  her,  even 
though  she  were  to  ask  Jeanne  and  Gregoire  to 
say  nothing  of  her  illness ;  for  she  was  no 
longer  the  person  who  had  taken  her  em- 
ployer's fancy.     It  was,  indeed,  a  changed  face 
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that  Mavis  looked  upon — a  face  which  had  lost 
its  delicate  and  fitful  bloom,  and  from  which 
girlhood  had  passed  away  for  ever.  A  year 
for  each  day  that  had  gone  by  since  the  blow 
fell  on  Mavis,  might  have  passed  over  her  fair 
head,  when,  gazing  at  her  own  image  with  eyes 
so  unlike  those  into  which  Jack  Bassett  had 
looked  for  love  and  found  it  to  the  full,  satisfy- 
ing a  lover  by  no  means  unexacting,  she  asked 
herself  could  such  an  alteration  escape  ques- 
tioning ?  She  was  as  much  disturbed  by  this 
reflection  as  she  could  now  be  disturbed  by 
anything  that  merely  concerned  herself.  All 
her  personal  affairs  had  fallen  away  into  insig- 
nificance, in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  Jack  was 
dead,  and  that  she  could  not  die  ;  but  she  was 
forced  to  consider  what  she  could  do,  supposing 
that  Mrs.  "Vivian  should  no  longer  think  her  a 
desirable  companion  for  her  daughter. 

'  She  was  content  to  take  me  absolutely  on 
trust,'  said  Mavis  to  herself  as  she  stood  before 
her  mirror,  perusing  the  desolate  face  it  pre- 
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sented  to  her,  like  that  of  a  stranger.  '  She 
knew  there  was  a  story  in  my  life,  and  she 
asked  no  farther.  If  she  asks  now,  it  will  be 
enough  to  tell  her  that  the  story  is  ended/ 

That  same  night  Mavis  nerved  herself  to 
the  task  of  looking  over  and  putting  away  all 
those  treasured  things,  by  which,  in  case  of 
any  accident,  the  secret  she  was  so  resolved  to 
keep  might  be  discovered.  She  had  no  letters 
in  her  possession  except  Jack's,  and  a  few  of 
Jane  Price'?  laconic  epistles ;  the  latter  she 
destroyed.  The  morning  light  found  her,  pale 
as  marble,  and  with  a  face  as  fixed,  reading 
her  lover's  letters  over  and  over  again,  as  if  she 
did  not  know  them  all  by  heart.  When  the 
dawn  paled  her  candles  she  desisted,  and 
slowly  folded  the  precious  papers  one  by  one. 
With  a  shudder  of  repugnance  she  sought  the 
packet  which  she  had  made  up  for  the  post  on 
that  last  day  of  her  old  life,  and,  enclosing  it 
with  her  lover's  letters  in  a  cover,  she  sealed 
the  parcel  with  Jack's  own  seal,  and  wrote  on 
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it  the  behest  already  recorded.  She  then  placed 
the  parcel  in  a  drawer  of  her  writing-table. 

*  K  I  die,'  she  thought,  '  as  I  may,  as  any 
one  may,  without  time  or  power  to  speak — 
it  will  certainly  occur  to  them  to  look  there  for 
my  papers.' 

Mavis  had  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  still 
remaining  of  the  sum  which  her  aunt  had 
bequeathed  to  her.  She  looked  over  the  notes, 
wondering  how  much  she  ought  to  put  by  for 
her  burial,  and  for  how  long  she  could  make 
the  remainder  do,  if  she  were  not  to  remain  at 
the  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche.  The  light  of 
the  summer  morning  poured  into  the  room  ;  she 
started  up  with  a  cry  of  anguish,  pushed  the 
notes  into  the  drawer,  and,  going  into  her  bed- 
room, lay  down  on  her  bed  with  her  head  hidden. 

The  doubt  and  dread  with  which  Mavis 
had  looked  forward  to  the  return  of  Madame 
Vivian  and  her  daughter,  were  both  justified, 
and  dispelled,  by  her  first  private  mterview 
with  the  former. 
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'  My  dear,'  said  Madame  Vivian,  '  I  wish  to 
say  to  you  that  I  am  acquainted  with  all  you 
have  done  for  me,  with  your  care  of  Ehza 
Blount,  with  your  admirable  conduct  in  every 
respect,  and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  it.  I 
hope  that  on  your  side  you  have  had  nothing 
to  complain  of,  and  have  been  as  comfortable 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.' 

Mavis  gave  her  the  strongest  assurances  on 
this  point. 

'And  now,  my  dear,  let  me  have  a  word 
with  you  about  yourself.  That  you  have  been 
ill,  and  are  still  suffering  in  mind,  I  have 
only  to  look  at  you  to  know.  I  am  aware 
that  there  has  already  been  trouble  in  your 
life ;  rest  assured  that  I  shall  never  seek  to 
know  its  nature,  and  that  I  say  this  only  to 
inspire  you  with  trust  in  me  of  the  passive 
kind.  But  fresh  trouble  has  come  to  you  since 
you  have  been  here,  and  that  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing.  I  may  ask  you,  in  reference  to 
this,  is  it  anything  in  which  you  can  be  re- 
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Ueved,  helped,  in  any  way  ?  Is  there  anything 
a  friend  could  do  for  you  ?  Because,  if  there 
is,  I  want  you  at  once  to  take  me  for  granted 
as  that  friend,  and  to  let  me  do  it.' 

Mavis  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
said,  with  blinding  tears,  that  nothing  could 
help  her  : 

*  I  have  a  new  trouble,  dear  madam.  God 
bless  you  for  your  goodness  to  me :  but  you  can 
do  nothing.    My  grief  is  beyond  help  or  cure.' 

'  My  child,  nothing  but  death  is  beyond 
help  or  cure.' 

'  My  trouble  is  a  death.' 

Silently  Madame  Vivian  took  the  girl's 
feverish  hand,  and  held  it  in  a  clasp  that  gave 
Mavis  a  feeling  she  had  never  before  experienced. 
Comprehension,  sympathy,  pity,  promise,  pro- 
tection, were  all  in  that  firm  and  gentle  pres- 
sure. Her  resolution  gave  way  before  that 
yearning  need  of  all  these  that  oppressed  her 
young,  broken  heart. 

'I  will  tell  you  what  I  can,'  she  said,  with 
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catching  breath  ;  the  cold  shudder  of  grief  pass- 
ing over  her  body  hke  a  chill  wind,  ^and  I 
know  you  will  ask  me  no  more.  It  is  not 
because  I  doubt  your  kindness  or  your  truth, 
but  because  I  promised — I  promised — him.  He 
is  dead ;  he  died  in  the  camp  at  Scutari,  and  I 
heard  it  here.  No  one  knew  that  we  were  to 
be  married  when  he  came  home ;  no  one  in  the 
world  knew  it  but  our  two  selves,  for  I  pro- 
mised him.  He  was  afraid  that  we  might  be 
parted  if  it  were  known,  because  there  was  such 
a  difference  between  us,  and  those  who  could 
have  interfered  would  think  more  of  that  than 
of  a  good  character  and  a  true  heart.  I  pro- 
mised him,  madam,  and  I  can  tell  you  no  more.' 
'  You  have  told  me  enough,  poor  child.' 
Madame  Vivian  drew  Mavis  to  her,  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  '  I  see,  indeed,  that 
I  cannot  help  you,  and  that  healing  must  be 
left  to  time.  But  will  you  do  something  for 
me  ?  It  is  to  try  to  be  at  home  here  ;  to  feel 
that  you  are  free,  and  in  all  ways  respected ; 
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and  if  I  can  help  or  comfort  you,  however 
blindly  or  indirectly,  come  to  me,  but  to  me 
only — my  daughter  must  know  nothing  of  this 
— as  confidently  as  you  would  have  gone  to 
your  mother.' 

Mavis  was  unable  to  thank  her  otherwise 
than  by  her  tears,  and  Madame  Vivian  dis- 
missed he]'  to  the  restoratives  of  solitude  and 
the  open  air. 

After  a  pause,  seemingly  occupied  by  some 
painful  thoughts,  Madame  Vivian  removed  from 
its  envelope  a  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Metge, 
which  she  had  placed  in  the  basket  for  post,  just 
before  Mavis  entered  the  library  in  obedience 
to  her  summons,  and  added  the  following  post- 
script, to  it; — 

'  I  have  got  a  glimpse  of  the  story  of  Miss 
Warne,  and  I  am  more  than  surprised  by  what 
it  has  revealed.  An  unequal  attachment,  which 
would  so  certainly  have  been  condemned  by 
her  friends  that  it  w^as  kept  an  inviolate  secret 
— this  is  what  she  has  admitted.    The  last  thing 
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I  should  have  thought  likely.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  who  the  man  was,  for  he  is  dead. 
She  heard  of  his  death  since  she  came  here  ;  but, 
as  he  died  in  the  camp  at  Scutari,  he  was  pro- 
bably a  soldier,  non-commissioned  officer,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Though  there  is  a 
certain  shock  to  my  feelings  in  this  discovery, 
it  does  not  change  my  impressions  of  her,  and 
it  does  not  affect  the  narrative  of  her  conduct  I 
have  already  given  you  in  full.  She  will  re- 
cover her  spirits,  I  hope,  here,  and  in  time  be  as 
happy  with  us  as  we  can  wish.' 

The  error  into  which  Madame  Vivian  had 
fallen  arose  from  two  causes :  the  first  was  the 
ambiguous  terms  in  which  Mavis  had  faltered 
out  her  explanation ;  the  second  was  its  never 
occurring  to  her  that  Mavis  herself  could  be 
in  any  respect  an  object  of  disdain.  On  this 
false  foundation  her  busy  imagination  soon 
constructed  a  story  for  Mavis  which  was  in 
every  detail  unlike  the  reality. 
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'  I  think  Miss  Warne  is  charming ;  I  like  her 
as  much  as  I  hoped  to  like  her ;  but,  Maman, 
she  is  not  a  bit  what  I  expected.' 

'  Too  grave,  Sybil  ?     Too  serious  for  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  no,  not  that.  But  she  seems  to  have 
no  self  She  does  not  talk  of  anything,  or  look 
at  anything,  as  if  she  had  a  personal  share  in  it, 
or  any  right  to  be  considered.  Oh,  Maman, 
what  a  contrast  to  Miss  Litton,  who  was  always 
prepared  to  take  offence  at  everything,  and  to 
stand  on  her  dignity  at  every  moment.' 

'  Miss  Warne  is  indeed  very  unlike  Miss 
Litton,  Sybil.  But  are  you  sure  you  are  happy 
in  her  company  ?  I  leave  you  so  much  to 
yourselves.  I  am  so  unsociable  a  mother  for  a 
grown-up  daughter,'  continued  Madame  Vivian, 
with  a  little  hesitation  and  an  anxious  glance  at 
Sybil, '  that  it  would  not  do  at  all  if  you  were 
not  quite  comfortable  together.' 

Sybil,  who  was  sitting  on  a  footstool  at 
Madame  Vivian's  side,  and  amusing  herself  by 
changing  the  rings  on  her  mother's  left  hand — 
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the  right,  with  a  pen  in  it,  rested  on  the  table — 
put  the  slender  fingers  to  her  cheek  and  her 
lips  as  she  said  : 

'  You  are  the  very  wisest  mother  in  all  the 
world,  for  any  kind  of  daughter,  and  I  don't 
hate  the  books  and  papers  a  bit.  Marguerite 
and  I — I'm  going  to  call  her  Marguerite,  she 
would  like  it — are  getting  on  together  as  well 
as  possible.  I  should  never  tire  of  her  company, 
I  am  sure ;  but  I  am  sincerely  surprised  that 
she  does  not  tire  of  mine.  Oh,  of  course,  you 
are  not  surprised,'  said  Sybil,  meeting,  the 
mother's  fond  incredulous  smile  with  an 
answering  one  full  of  sweetness ;  '  but  I  really 
am  so  idle,  and  she  is  always  occupied;  and  I 
don't  do  anything  particularly  well,  you  know, 
except  enjoy  myself;  but  there's  nothing  Mar- 
guerite does  that  is  not  well  done.  However, 
I  am  going  to  learn  a  great  many  things  from 
her — industry  among  them.  And  there's  one 
thing  I'm  going  to  give  up,  if  you  don't  mind, 
Maman.' 
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'  What  is  that,  darling  ?  * 

*  Singing.  Don't  say  anything  until  I  ex- 
plain. I  have  thought  for  a  good  while  that 
there  was  not  much  use  in  my  persevering  with 
it.  I  shall  never  sing  w^ell  enough  to  please 
anybody  but  you,  and  you  are  pleased  witli  my 
mild  minstrelsy  only  because  you  don't  know 
any  better.  Come  now,  confess,  isn't  that  so  ? 
You  are  so  clever ;  you  know  so  much — "  la 
femme  savante  par  excellence,"  Madame  de 
Eastacq  calls  you — you  needn't  mind  confessing 
that  there  is  just  one  thing  you  don't  know%  and 
that  is,  what  music  ought  to  be.  Why,  Maman, 
I  never  heard  you  sing  a  note,  or  saw  you  touch 
the  piano,  in  my  life  ;  and  there  is  more  of  your 
goodness,  for  you  are  always  providing  me  with 
music,  and  what  the  teaching  I  have  had  has 
cost  you,  I  am  afraid  to  think.  I  am  beginning 
to  have  some  notions  about  money,  and  what 
things  cost ;  I  am  indeed.  But  it  has  been 
wasted,  Maman — except  on  making  me  love 
you  all  the  more.     I  shall  never  be  more  than 
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a — a  decent  sort  of  singer,  and  there's  no  such 
thing.' 

Madame  Vivian  laughed. 

'  Yes,  I  know  it's  nonsense  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  reasonable 
or  more  true.  Oh,  Maman,  if  you  only  knew 
anything  at  all  about  music,  and  it  only  was 
not  I,  but  somebody  else,  who  wanted  to  leave 
off  making  a  fool  of  herself,  you  would  see  it  at 
a  glance.  I  have  known  for  a  long  time  I 
should  never  sing  well  enough  to  please  anybody 
above  a  barrel-organ  audience,  and  certainly 
never  well  enough  to  give  myself  the  shghtest 
pleasure ;  but  I  might  perhaps  have  gone 
on,  costmg  you  money,  and  making  myself 
ridiculous,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Marguerite's 
music' 

'  Don't  exaggerate,  Sybil.  There  is  some 
sense  in  what  you  say,  but  it  is  not  all  sense. 
Miss  Warne's  singing  is,  as  I  told  you,  very 
fine.' 

'  It  is  like  heaven  to  hear.     And  how  good 
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she  is  about  it ;  she  never  seems  to  think  me 
unreasonable,  and  I  don't  beheve  she  is  even 
proud  of  it.  Wliy,  Maman,  if  I  had  such  a 
voice  as  hers,  and  could  use  it  as  she  does,  I 
would  be  a  prima  donna,  like  Madame  Grisi, 
and  have  flowers  thrown  to  me  every  night,  all 
the  kings  and  queens  and  great  people  present- 
ing me  with  diamond  things,  poets  writing 
verses,  and  everybody  talking  about  me.  I 
said  so  to  Marguerite  this  morning,  and  told 
her  I  was  sure  she  might  be  a  prima  donna  if 
she  chose,  only  she  has  no  ambition.' 

'  And  what  did  she  say  ? ' 

'  That  she  could  no  more  be  a  prima  donna 
than  she  could  be  a  prime  minister,  and  that  it 
is  quite  true  she  has  no  ambition.  Then  she 
said  for  me  two  old  lines  that  she  learned  when 
she  was  a  child  : 

The  wind  is  loudest  on  the  highest  hills, 
And  quiet  life  is  in  the  vale  below. 

She  was  quite  distressed  when  I  told  her  I 
meant  to  give  up  singings  and  seemed  to  think 
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you  would  be  annoyed  about  it.     But  you're 
not,  are  you  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not/  answered  Madame  Vivian,  after 
a  little  reflection.  '  I  can  quite  understand 
your  feelings.  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
been  satisfied  with  mediocrity  myself.' 

'No,  of  course  not.  It's  all  right,  then,  and 
Marguerite  will  be  so  pleased  that  you  don't 
blame  her  for  my  httle  caprice.  I  am  off  now 
to  the  glen.  Ha  1 '  she  added,  as  she  released 
her  mother's  hand,  '  the  big  ruby  is  loose  in 
your  number-three  ring,  the  one  I  like  best. 
Feel  it ;  it  shakes.' 

She  ran  gaily  away,  and  Madame  Vivian 
was  free  to  resume  her  work.  But  she  did  not 
do  so ;  there  was  some  disturbance  in  her 
thoughts.  She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and 
stretching  out  her  left  hand  before  her,  looked 
attentively  at  the  ring.  It  was  a  half  hoop, 
composed  of  three  fine  rubies  and  two  bril- 
liants. 

'And  so  the  child  would  hke  to  be  a  prima 
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donna,'   she  mused,   '  to   have  diamond  things 

given  to  her  by  great  people,  and  verses  written 

about  her.     It  is  well  for  me  that  she  cannot 

sing.' 

♦  «  «  «  # 

The  summer  wore  away,  and  the  position 
of  Mavis  became  more  and  more  assured.  She 
had  completely  won  the  heart  of  Sybil,  and  her 
sincere  and  courageous  efforts  to  subdue  her 
own  feelings,  and  to  do  her  duty,  did  not  go 
unrewarded.  They  could  not  bring  her  glad- 
ness of  heart ;  they  could  not  lift  her  spirit 
from  the  dust ;  but  they  gave  her  peace  of  con- 
science. She  had  written  to  her  father,  and 
was  satisfied  to  await  the  fiat  of  his  reply. 

The  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche  was  a 
quiet  residence  at  all  times,  but  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war  it  was  quieter  than  usual.  The 
tourists  and  artists,  whom,  in  addition  to  her 
small  '  circle,'  Madame  Vivian  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  were 
very  few  that  year.     Besides  them  the  chateau 
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had  only  two  visitors :  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
been,  Sybil  told  Mavis,  '  man  of  afiairs  '  to  her 
mother's  uncle — '  the  uncle  who  gave  us  all 
this,'  added  Sybil,  waving  her  hand  tov»^ards  the 
richly  stored  cabinets  of  curiosities,  '  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  too,  I  believe ' — and  an  English- 
man, whom  the  young  ladies  did  not  happen  to 
meet.  He  came  '  on  business,'  remained  only 
one  night  at  the  chateau,  and  was  gone  when 
Sybil  and  Mavis  returned  from  a  visit  to  Madame 
de  Kastacq.  Nothing  was  said  about  this  gen- 
tleman's visit  or  business  to  Madame  Vivian ; 
but  Mavis,  who  had  come  to  know  every  line 
and  look  of  her  face  far  better  than  her  daughter 
knew  them,  and  to  love  them  almost  as  well, 
saw  that  it  had  set  a  fresh  mark  of  weariness 
and  care  upon  her. 

'  I  know  what  it  is  she  reminds  me  of  now,' 
thought  Mavis,  as  Madame  Vivian  sat  listening 
to  her  that  same  evening  while  she  sang,  and 
Mavis  could  see  the  fine  outline  of  the  downcast 
face  and  the  slender  folded  hands  that  had  done 
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SO  much  work  in  their  time  ;  '  it  is  of  those 

words  of  Longfellow's  in '' Evangehne" *'the 

constant  anguish  of  patience."  ' 

A  word  from  Madame  Vivian  to  Sybil,  to 
the  effect  that  she  would  do  well  not  to  talk  of 
the  war  before  Miss  Warne,  because  she  had 
lost  a  friend,  was  enough  to  secure  Mavis  from 
a  distressing  topic.  Sybil  did  not  want  to  talk 
about  the  war;  she  was  interested  in  it  only 
just  so  far  as  Eene  de  Eastacq  was  concerned, 
and  she  heard  all  she  cared  to  know  at  the 
Chateau  de  Eastacq.  There  the  universal  topic 
was  discussed  with  the  added  interest  due  +0 
the  share  of  Eene  in  the  successes  gained  by  the 
French  army,  and  the  personal  distinction 
which  he  had  won.  The  autumn  was  passing 
into  winter  when  important  news  from  the  seat 
of  war  arrived  at  the  Chateau  de  Eastacq. 

Eene  de  Eastacq,  having  been  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Inkerman  and  left  on 
the  lield  for  dead,  was  rescued  by  the  personal 
exertions  of  an  English  officer,  who  all  but  lost 
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his  life  in  the  act  of  saving  him.  To  this 
trusty  comrade  the  yoimg  Frenchman  pro- 
fessed devoted  gratitude  and  friendship.  Eene 
was  more  fortunate  than  his  preserver,  for  he 
had  been  able  to  resume  his  duties  in  a  short 
time,  and  had  since  participated  in  all  the 
achievements  and  miseries  of  the  siege. 

This  intelligence  had  been  duly  conveyed 
to  the  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche,  and  on  the 
receipt  of  the  first  instalment  of  it,  relating  to 
Eene's  wound  and  narrow  escape  from  death, 
Madame  Vivian,  accompanied  by  Sybil,  paid  a 
visit  to  Madame  de  Eastacq. 

They  heard  her  story,  told  with  mingled 
pain,  joy,  fear,  and  pride.  After  many  ques- 
tions— for  her  replies  to  which  Madame  de 
Eastacq  referred  to  the  letter  written  for  her 
son  by  a  brother  officer — Madame  Vivian  asked 
what  was  the  name  of  the  English  officer  who 
had  saved  her  son's  life  ? 

^  Ah,  those  English  names  !  I  find  them  so 
difficult,'  said  Madame  de  Eastacq,  'but  here 
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it  is ;  a  name  I  must  learn  that  I  may  bless 
and  venerate  it.'  Then  she  read  unhesitatingly, 
'  "  Captain  Jacques  " — you  would  call  that 
James,  I  think — "  Vassell,  an  officer  of  infantry." ' 
Madame  de  Eastacq  was  so  sure  about  the 
name,  that,  as  it  was  one  Madame  Vivian  had 
never  heard,  she  did  not  think  of  glancing  at 
the  letter,  though  it  was  held  out  to  her.  Had 
she  looked  at  it,  she  would  have  seen  '  Jacques 
Bassett '  written  plainly  enough  to  English  eyes, 
and  might  have  carried  it  to  the  hearing  of  one 
to  whom  it  would  have  been  a  word  of  life. 
So  that  she  might  not  seem  indifferent  to  any- 
thing that  concerned  the  mother  and  daughter, 
Mavis  forced  herself  to  ask  them  what  Madame 
de  Eastacq  had  to  tell  them,  and  Sybil  related 
the  rescue  of  Eene  from  among  the  mounds  of 
dead  on  the  field  of  Inkerman  by  an  infantry 
officer,  one  Captain  James  Yassell. 

So  near  had  discovery  of  the  error  which 
had  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  life  of  Mavis 
come  to  her,  so  widely  and  hopelessly  had  it 
drifted  away. 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

THE     STORY    OF    MAVIS. 

The  new  year  in  France  had  no  great  advan- 
tage over  the  new  year  in  England  except  in 
the  matter  of  its  skies.  The  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  two  countries  respectively  was  more 
alike  in  the  first  months  of  1855  than  it  ever 
had  been  previously,  or  than  there  is  any  hke- 
lihood  that  it  ever  will  be  again.  The  external 
aims  and  objects  of  England  and  France  were 
identical,  their  interests  of  a  certain  order  were 
harmonious ;  the  things  that  had  to  be  done 
and  were  to  be  suffered  were  alike  in  kind, 
although  different  in  degree.  These  visible 
bonds  of  union  were  not,  however,  the  strongest 
that  united  the  traditionally  antagonistic  coun- 
tries  during   that    memorable   period   in    the 
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history  of  this  century ;  the  origin  of  the  sym- 
pathy lay  deeper  in  human  nature,  even  so 
deep  as  those  two  great  motives,  love  and 
grief.  The  homes  in  which  the  time-honoured 
salutation,  'A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
New  Year,'  was  uttered  with  a  heart- sick  reser- 
vation, and  the  homes  in  which  'la  bonne 
annee '  was  ceremoniously  '  wished,'  with  the 
same,  were  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  and  France  equally.  For 
the  duration  of  that  war,  waged  in  brotherly 
accord  against  the  common  foe,  the  silver 
streak  meant  no  division.  In  the  French 
capital  there  was  more  show  of  gaiety  and  good 
cheer  than  in  London.  The  imperial  court 
was  extraordinarily  splendid  and  hospitable, 
while  the  armies  of  France  were  making  the 
military  fame  of  the  Second  Empire  ;  fame  that 
had  need  to  be  dazzling  indeed,  with  the  blind- 
ing hght  of  the  renown  of  the  First  Empire 
ever  turned  upon  it.  In  country  places  in 
England,  and    '  en   province '    in   France,    the 
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time  passed  in  similar  ways.  The  men  were 
in  scenes  of  danger  and  hardship, — 

Men  with  sisters  dear ; 

Men  with  mothers  and  wives ; 

and  the  war  was  the  one  paramount  topic 
among  the  instructed  and  the  ignorant  alike. 

Eene  de  Eastacq  had  come  in  for  his  share 
of  hard  knocks  early  in  the  long  day  of  the 
war ;  he  had  survived  them  ;  he  was  destined 
to  come  through  it  safely,  and  keep  up  the 
family  renown  in  arms.  His  mother's  family 
traditions  were  of  the  law,  not  the  sword ;  but 
'  noblesse  de  robe '  was  a  profitable  dignity 
after  the  Eestoration,  and  the  '  dot '  of  Made- 
moiselle Guesle  had  saved  the  inheritance  of 
de  Eastacq.  The  relation  between  the  mother 
and  son  was  all  the  closer  that  their  fortune 
was  derived  from  the  former,  and  that  the  latter 
had  hardly  known  his  father. 

Madame  de  Eastacq  was  a  devoted  mother, 
but  she  was  not  a  nervous  or  fanciful  person. 
She  was  endowed  with  good  sense,  a  strong 
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will,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  as  much  judg- 
ment as  could  fairly  be  expected  to  exist  with 
narrowness  of  mind  caused  by  her  true  Frencli 
concentration,  her  ignorance  of  other  moral 
horizons  than  her  own,  and  her  unexpansive 
sympathies.  She  had  no  imagination,  and  her 
spirits  were  of  the  even  and  equable  kind 
generally  attendant  upon  good  health  and  a 
limited  range  of  solicitude. 

In  Madame  de  Eastacq's  friend  and  neigh- 
bour (for  in  Brittany  they  do  not  mete  distance 
with  our  measurement)  she  found  a  sympathetic 
listener ;  one  whose  unflagging  power  of  being 
interested  in  the  things  that  concerned  herself 
not  at  all,  might  have  impressed  itself  even 
upon  egotism  so  compact  and  complacent  as 
that  of  Eene's  mother.  No  such  comparison 
was,  however,  suggested  to  the  self-satisfied 
mind  of  Madame  de  Eastacq,  who  held  it  to 
be  quite  natural  that  Madame  Vivian  should  be 
vividly  interested  in  Eene,  while  she  did  not 
observe  that  her  friend's  demands  upon  her  for 
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interest  or  sympathy  were  both  rare  and  re- 
stricted. She  was  provoked,  as  it  has  already 
appeared,  because  she  could  not  find  out  the 
amount  of  Sybil's  '  dot,'  and  whether  a  project 
of  marriage  for  her  daughter  formed  a  portion 
of  Madame  Vivian's  business  in  England ;  but 
outside  of  those  facts,  she  was  philosophically 
indifferent  to  all  that  made  the  occupation  of 
her  friend's  thoughts,  and  formed  her  daily 
life.  She  could  push  curiosity  to  the  limits  of 
good-breeding  as  freely  and  unblushingly  as 
any  lady  in  any  land  ;  but  she  rarely  felt  that 
sentiment  in  the  abstract ;  the  element  of  at 
least  a  potential  interest  of  her  own  was 
necessary. 

As  this  potential  interest  existed  in  the  case 
of  Sybil  Vivian — whom  Madame  de  Eastacq 
really  cared  for  apart  from  her  designs  upon 
her — there  was  no  coldness,  such  as  might  have 
revealed  her  hollow-heartedness  to  her  single- 
minded  and  unsuspicious  friend.  Madame 
Vivian's  view  of  their  relations  was  a  charac- 
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teristic  one ;  to  her  mind  the  great  bond  be- 
tween them  was  their  respective  loneliness  and 
motherhood.  Each  had  one  sole  object  and 
motive  in  her  life ;  each  had  a  past  that  was  a 
sealed  book,  and  a  future  in  which  self  could 
have  no  place  and  no  history.  Under  such  con- 
ditions neighbours  must  needs  be  friends,  on 
pain  of  a  breach  of  the  law  of  charity  ;  and  if 
Madame  Vivian  felt  that  there  was  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  her  mind  and  feelings  as  far  from  the 
ken  of  Madame  de  Kastacq  as  if  they  two  had 
belonged  to  different  species,  this  was  only 
what  she  had  felt  about  everybody,  for  years. 
That  expanse,  in  which  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
fancies,  not  only  solitary  but  incommunicable, 
flourished,  grew  in  extent  as  she  went  on 
writing  her  novels  in  the  solitude  of  her  unsus- 
pected literary  life,  and  she  believed  that  if 
people  concerned  themselves  less  about  her 
than  she  did  about  them,  this  was  not  their 
fault,  but  her  own. 

Madame  de  Eastacq  had  not  taken  cordially 
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to  Miss  Warne.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
this.  The  lady,  who  was  altogether  French, 
disliked  the  easy  confidence  with  which  the 
lady,  who  was  half-English,  treated  a  young 
person  of  whom  so  very  little  was  known,  and 
she  also  disliked  the  influence  that  Miss  Warne 
soon  and  easily  exerted  over  Sybil.  Those 
romantic  ideas  which  Madame  de  Eastacq  de- 
precated in  the  case  of  Madame  Vivian  were 
also,  she  felt  convinced,  to  be  apprehended  in 
that  of  the  grave,  graceful  young  woman  for 
whose  unexplained  melancholy  her  employer 
showed  so  much  consideration. 

While  the  time  was  wearing  away  during 
which  Mavis  was  waiting  for  a  reply  to  her 
letter  to  her  father,  she  often  thought  of  how 
she  would  have  described  her  life  at  the  Chateau 
de  la  Dame  Blanche  to  Jack.  There  was  no 
one  now  to  whom  her  story  was  of  interest,  and 
if  there  had  been,  she  would  have  had  no  heart 
to  tell  it.  She  wrote  only  once  to  Jane  Price 
after  the  terrible  news ;  it  was  to  tell  her  that 
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no  more  letters  for  her  friend  would  be  sent  to 
laer  care.     Then  she  felt  that  there  was  nothing 
farther  to  say ;    the  correspondence  dropped, 
without   unkindness    or   real   forgetfulness   on 
either  side.     If  Jane  should  ever  have  anything 
special  to  tell  her,  Jane  would  no  doubt  write  ; 
if  any  change  befell  herself  she  would  inform 
Jane  of  it.     She  had  also  written  once  to  Miss 
Metge,  according  to  promise,  and  had  told  her 
that   her    life   at    the    Chateau   de    la   Dame 
Blanche  was  all  that  kindness  and  cousideration 
could  make  it.     But  there  was  no  need  of  far- 
ther communication  between  herself  and  Miss 
Metge  ;    there  was  no  link,  ever  so  slight  or 
accidental,  between  herself  and  the  time  that 
was  so  recent,  but  from  which  a  great  gulf  now 
divided  her. 

With  Jack  her  past  had  died.  He  had,  in 
reahty,  come  into  her  life  for  only  a  few  weeks, 
but  he  had  absorbed  it  all,  and  now  it  had 
neither  past  nor  future.  There  was  the  living 
on  from  day  to  day,  as  nearly  as  she  could,  u[) 
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to  her  ideal  of  what  he  would  have  expected  of 
her,  and  there  was  the  hope  '  that  maketh  not 
ashamed  '  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  These 
formed  her  interior  strength,  the  outside  hfe 
was  devoted  to  her  duties. 

Mavis  had  made  a  plan  in  her  mind,  that  in 
the  case  of  her  father  directing  her  to  ioin  him, 
she  would  pay  a  brief  visit  to  her  old  home. 
She  should  have  to  sail  from  Liverpool,  she 
supposed,  as  her  father  had  sailed,  and  she 
would  stop  at  Chester  on  her  way  thither,  to 
visit  Bassett  and  the  Farm.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  to  speculate  upon  whether  the  people 
who  had  known  the  Wynns  at  Bassett  were 
aware  that  she  had  not  gone  to  Australia  with 
her  father.  She  did  not  want  to  see  any  one 
except  Mr.  Eeckitts.  She  knew  he  would 
willingly  allow  her  to  look  her  last  on  the  old 
rooms,  and  the  scenes  that  were  at  first  so 
dreary,  but  had  all  at  once  become  so  dear. 

She  would  venture  to  visit  the  house  on  the 
hill  too,  if,  when  the  time  came,  she  could  nerve 
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herself  to  bear  the  trial,  and  she  would  find 
some  pretext  for  asking  to  see  ]\ir.  Bassett.  The 
poor  girl  thought  she  could  be  courageous  when 
she  should  be  going  away  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world  for  ever.  She  would  ask  Miss  Nestle 
to  let  her  go  all  over  the  house.  She  wanted 
to  see  the  rooms  where  her  lover  had  lived  as  a 
child,  a  boy,  and  a  man;  her  brave  young 
lover,  sleeping  in  his  foreign  grave,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  enemy,  with  the  tumult  of  war 
around  his  great  silence  and  unchangeable 
peace.  Afterwards  she  would  be  able  to  see  a 
vision  of  those  rooms,  in  the  weary  days  and 
nights  that  were  to  be  hers,  beyond  those  great 
and  awful  oceans  which  Jack  would  have  tra- 
versed to  bring  her  home,  had  it  pleased  God 
to  give  to  him  and  to  her  their  hearts'  desire. 

Even  though  Miss  Nestle  were  to  consider 
such  a  request  a  liberty,  and  to  hold  that  Mavis 
was  not  observing  the  golden  rule,  she  would 
still  be  bold  enough  to  press  it,  and  she  would 
tell    Miss   Nestle   how    often   he   whom    they 
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mourned  at  Bassett  had  spoken  of  her  at  the 
Farm  with  affection  and  gratitude.  This  would 
touch  Miss  Nestle's  heart,  Mavis  could  not 
doubt,  and  she  would  not  deny  her  request. 
She  pictured  the  rooms  to  herself;  silent, 
vacant,  with  a  thousand  tokens  of  Jack's  presence 
in  them,  until  she  could  hardly  endure  the 
agony  of  her  own  fancy,  and  yet  longed  with  a 
desperate  impatience  to  realise  the  pain  of  it. 
In  imagination  she  saw  herself  in  the  presence 
of  his  father,  the  old  man  stricken  with  the 
great  grief  of  childlessness,  to  whom  she  might 
have  spoken  of  a  sorrow  equal  to  his  own,  but 
harder  because  hidden,  and  she  said  to  herself 
that  if  his  voice  came  to  her  with  any  note  of 
the  music  of  that  other  voice  which  she  was 
never  more  to  hear,  she  could  hardly  bear  it  for 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow.  In  her  dreams  she 
frequently  saw  the  old  rooms  at  the  Farm,  and 
the  riverside  arbour,  and  sometimes  her  gentle 
stepmother's  presence  would  return  to  her  in 
sleep.      But   as  the  months   passed,    and   the 
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seasons  changed,  the  silence  that  she  observed, 
and  the  absence  of  any  link  of  association, 
caused  the  sense  of  distance  between  herself  and 
what  had  been  to  increase  out  of  due  propor- 
tion with  the  actual  lapse  of  time. 

In  her  capacity  of  companion  to  Sybil 
Vivian,  Miss  Warne,  httle  as  she  resembled  the 
notion  that  Svbil  had  derived  from  her  mother's 
description,  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  Her 
steady  efforts  to  do  her  duty  bore  the  beneficent 
fruit  of  all  efforts  of  the  same  kind  ;  they  re- 
acted upon  herself,  and  laid  upon  her  grievou?: 
wound  the  unfailing  balm  of  a  good  conscience. 

To  the  distant  horizon  of  the  other  duty 
that  lay  before  her,  if  her  father  should  summon 
her,  she  rarely  directed  a  straining,  gaze.  She 
did  not  doubt  her  strength  when  the  day 
should  demand  it ;  her  own  will  and  her  own 
way  were  no  longer  of  primary  importance  to 
the  stricken  girl.  The  strongest  feeling  con- 
nected with  the  present  time,  and  with  her 
actual  life,  by  which  Mavis  was  now  actuated^ 
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was  that  inspired  by  Madame  Vivian.  The 
impression  Mavis  had  recorded  in  that  letter 
which  Jack  was  never  to  see,  was  deepened,  as 
the  disposition  and  personaHty  of  Madame  Vivian 
revealed  themselves,  in  an  association  marked 
from  the  first  hour  by  mutual  kindliness. 

It  was  not  only  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  Madame  Vivian  over  any  other  woman 
whom  Mavis  had  ever  known  that  interested 
her  so  profoundly.  This  was  hardly  surprising, 
for  her  experience  had  been  very  hmited.  She 
was  more  impressed  by  the  large-hearted- 
ness,  the  sound  judgment,  the  easy  capacity 
with  which  Madame  Vivian  ruled  the  little 
realm  over  which  she  held  sway.  'If  ever 
there  was  a  perfect  lady,'  Mavis  would  say 
to  herself,  '  surely  this  is  one.'  Among  the 
ladies  whom  once  she  had  wished  to  see, 
because  they  formed  Jack's  society,  none,  she 
thought,  could  be  superior  to  Madame  Vivian  : 
so  gracious,  harmonious,  and  full  of  good  will 
and  good  deeds  was  her  daily  life. 
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That  daily  life  was  regulated  with  a  nice 
observance  of  the  needs  of  every  member  of 
the  household,  and  could  not  fairly  be  called 
unsociable  ;  but  many  hours  of  it  were  passed 
in  solitude,  on  which  even  Sybil  did  not  in- 
trude without  a  valid  reason.  Seeing  how 
close  was  the  companionship  between  the 
mother  and  daughter,  and  observing  the  de- 
voted and  solicitous  affection  that  united  them, 
Mavis  was  at  some  loss  to  account  for  this  rule 
of  solitary  hours  in  every  day.  Madame 
Vivian's  adherence  to  it  had  no  doubt  led  to 
her  requiring  a  companion  for  Sybil.  She 
felt  a  little  ashamed  of  herself  when  she  divined 
the  secret  of  Madame  Vivian's  employment  (a 
secret  known  to  Sybil,  but  honourably  kept  by 
her)  from  accidentally  seeing  the  address  of  a 
Ijondon  pubhsher  on  a  large  packet  ready  for 
post.  She  knew  now  that  the  solitary  hours 
were  not  devoted  to  study  only ;  that  Madame 
Vivian  was  a  writer  of  books. 

It  grew  to  be  a  strong  wish  of  hers  that 
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Madame  Vivian  should  one  day  admit  her 
to  her  confidence  on  this  point,  and  talk  to 
her  about  that  engrossing  occupation.  Mavis 
wondered  whether  it  fulfilled  the  expectations 
with  which  she  had  adopted  it ;  for  there  was 
nothing  in  the  matter  clearer  to  the  girl's  na- 
turally observant  mind,  now  brightened  and 
sharpened  by  sorrow,  than  that  Madame  Vivian 
sought  for  strength  and  consolation  in  steady 
and  uniform  work.  Mavis  would  not  have 
said  to  herself  in  so  many  words :  '  Only  happy 
women  lead  idle  and  luxurious  lives  in  retired 
places,  if  they  have  brains  as  well  as  money,' 
because  her  knowledge  was  too  small  to  supply 
her  with  such  a  saying  ;  but  she  knew  by 
intuition  that  Madame  Vivian  was  not  quite  a 
happy  woman,  that  the  whole  of  her  life  did 
not  he  within  the  manifest  boundaries  of  it. 
Mavis  had  probably  derived  this  impression  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  ready,  though  silent, 
sympathy  that  she  herself  had  received,  and 
which  seemed  to  her  like  skilful  nursing  in  ill- 
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ness.  This  could  come  only  from  acquaintance 
with  grief.  Had  Mavis  ever  formed  an  ideal 
of  what  a  woman  might  be,  who  had  all  the 
advantages  of  circumstances  and  training  added 
to  grace  and  beauty,  she  was  sure  that  ideal 
would  have  been  realised  in  Madame  Vivian, 
and  she  never  wearied  of  observing  her.  The 
discovery  that  she  actually  wrote  books  ren- 
dered her  more  than  ever  interesting  and 
fascinating  to  Mavis ;  it  was  impossible  not  to 
wish  to  know  what  sort  of  books  they  were, 
not  to  wish  that  she  might  draw  nearer  to  her 
kind  employer's  real  life. 

Sybil  was  very  attractive  to  Mavis  in  a 
different  way.  She  had  never  seen  anybody  at 
all  like  this  young  lady,  with  her  Enghsh 
frankness,  and  her  French  grace,  her  ignorance 
of  a  world  outside  her  own  well-ordered, 
beautiful,  safe-guarded  home,  and  its  pleasant 
neighbourhood,  and  her  unconsciousness  of  any 
woes  or  wants  deeper  and  more  hopeless  than 
those  she  could  at  least   assuage,  when  they 
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were  brought  to  her  notice,  by  the  hberal 
ahnsgiving  which  her  mother  placed  within  her 
power,  and  the  personal  care  and  kindness  she 
dehghted  in  bestowing.  Sybil  Vivian  was  one 
of  the  rare  persons  with  whom  charity  is  a 
vocation,  who  have  the  gift  of  understanding 
the  poor,  whose  benefactions  are  balm  'that 
break  not  the  head.'  Yet  Mavis  was  aware 
that  Sybil  was  ignorant  of  evil  in  any  form 
arising,  not  from  the  stress  of  circumstances, 
but  from  human  depravity ;  that,  for  instance, 
she  would  no  more  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  miseries  of  Fieldflower  Farm  under 
the  despotism  of  Farmer  Wynn  than  she  would 
have  been  able  to  realise  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  Esquimaux.  Decorum  and  refinement,- 
plenteous  ease,  and  invariable  good  manners 
had  surrounded  Sybil  all  her  life.  She  would 
be  perfectly  at  home  in  a  poor  man's  cabin, 
tending  the  sick  wife,  washing  the  dirty  chil- 
dren, preparing  the  food  she  had  brought, 
and  difiusing  some  of  her  own  brightness  and 
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hopefulness  over  the  scene  ;  but  a  coarse  word 
or  a  rough  touch,  the  frown  of  a  tyrant,  the 
atmosphere  of  fear,  would  have  frozen  the  very 
heart  within  her.  So,  because  Mavis  shrank 
from  the  memory  of  the  tim.e  at  Fieldfiower 
Farm  all  the  more  sensitively  as  her  thoughts 
were  now  constrained  to  turn  towards  her 
father,  she  talked  to  Sybil  only  of  her  life  in 
London  with  her  uncle  and  aunt. 

The  two  girls  had  a  happy  home,  and 
although  the  mode  of  their  life  would  doubtless 
be  desolating  to  the  modern  young  lady,  it  was 
all  that  these  two  desired.  Without  any  of  her 
mother's  intellectual  power,  Sybil  Vivian  had 
in  her  the  beneficent  love  of  books,  and  her 
taste  had  been  cultivated  and  guided.  She 
was  literally  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 
Her  one  supreme  delight  was  in  the  singing 
of  Miss  Warne.  Never  had  experiment  been 
more  successful  than  that  rash-seeming  one  of 
Madame  Vivian's,  concerning  which  Madame 
dj  Rastacq  was  still  sceptical  and  sarcastic. 
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According  to  the  calculation  of  Mavis,  she 
might  hear  from  her  father  early  in  the  new 
year,  supposing  no  delay  to  have  taken  place 
in  liis  receiving  her  letter  or  in  his  replying  to 
it.  She  had,  hov^ever,  settled  with  herself  that 
she  would  not  be  disquieted  or  impatient, 
should  a  longer  period  elapse,  without  bringing 
her  any  sign*  It  had  become  a  great  object 
with  Mavis  to  be  assured  of  her  father's  for- 
giveness ;  her  instinctive,  unconquerable  dread 
of  finding  herself  again  in  his  power  could  not 
decrease  her  solicitude  on  this  point.  Her 
■conscience  had  been  thoroughly  tried  in  the 
iire  of  sorrow. 

The  new  year  came,  and  its  opening  was 
•celebrated  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche 
with  all  the  customary  observance.  The  wea- 
ther was  dry  and  cold,  and  Sybil  enjoyed  to 
the  full  making  her  new  year's  visits  to  her 
humble  friends,  and  taking  their  '  etrennes  '  to 
tliem  in  person.  The  young  Enghsh  lady  was 
also  well  known  among  the  peasantry,  and  was 
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almost  as  frequent  a  visitor  as  Sybil  herself  to 
the  cottage  of  Jeanne  Penhoel,  who  had  been 
Sybil's  nurse. 

The  river  had  not  risen  sufficiently  in  the 
early  winter  to  render  it  necessary  that  the 
planks  across  the  Giant's  Stepping  Stones 
should  be  removed,  and  the  girls  could  reach 
Jeanne's  cottage  on  foot.  They  were  fond  of 
frequenting  the  pass  in  all  seasons,  never  tiring 
of  its  beauty  under  every  aspect,  and  they  had 
not  met  with  any  unpleasant  adventure  there. 
Only  for  Sybil's  confidences,  Mavis  would 
hardly  have  remembered  the  incident  that  had 
startled  her  the  first  time  she  had  explored  the 
pass.  That  day  was  marked  in  her  memory 
by  one  terrible  recollection  which  reduced  the 
other  to  a  triviality.  Sybil  had  told  her  what 
was  the  permanent  curse  of  her  good  Jeanne's 
life,  and  Mavis  then  knew  that  the  reprobate  son 
was  the  man  whom  she  had  seen  on  that  occa- 
sion. There  had  been  no  farther  trouble  about 
him.    It  was  understood  that  he  ha.l  gone  to  sea. 
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Jeanne  and  her  husband  presented  a  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  aspect  to  the  two  girls 
when  they  paid  their  New  Year's  visit  to  the 
cottage.  Penhoel  was  at  his  work  indoors 
instead  of  out ;  Mistigris  was  installed  in  the 
snuggest  corner  of  the  ample  kitchen  ;  Jeanne 
had  a  basketful  of  needlework  at  her  elbow  ; 
the  house  was  warm,  clean,  and  bright. 

'  If  everything  could  always  stay  just  as  it 
is,  when  it  is  nice  and  comfortable,  how  de- 
lightful it  would  be  ! '  said  Sybil,  gaily,  as  she 
and  Mavis  were  making  their  tortuous  way 
through  the  pass.  'They  are  so  snug  and 
so  happy  down  there.  My  dear  old  man '  (she 
meant  Penhoel)  '  has  no  pains  this  winter ; 
that  wretched  Jean  has  taken  himself  off  for 
good ;  they  need  not  think  about  him  any 
more.' 

The  girls  made  their  report  to  Madame 
Vivian.  She  was  pleased,  but  absent-minded. 
Mavis  thought,  though  her  daughter  did  not 
notice  this.    At  dinner,  however,  Svbil  observed 
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that  her  mother  looked  very  tired,  and  asked 
whether  she  felt  ill. 

*  Not  at  all,'  Madame  Vivian  answered  ;  '  but 
the  new  year  brings  me  a  good  deal  to  do,  not 
always  of  so  pleasant  a  kind  as  your  occupation 
to-day,  my  darling.  I  have  been  writing  busi- 
ness letters.' 

*  I  know,'  said  Sybil,  with  a  pretty  pitying 
shake  of  her  glossy  black  head  ;  '  to  that  horrid 
M.  Keveillon.  He  is  a  very  nice  man,  you  must 
-understand,  Marguerite,  and  a  great  friend ;  but 
I  don't  like  him,  because  I  was  always  sent 
away  when  he  came  to  see  mamma  on  business 
in  Paris.     That  is  a  sound  reason,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

Her  mother  smiled,  and  said  it  was  the  best 
of  reasons  ;  but  she  was  still  absent-minded, 
and  she  left  them  unusually  early. 

On  that  New  Year's  night  the  weather 
changed  suddenly,  and  snow  fell.  Mavis  liked 
to  see  the  sky  at  all  hours  and  in  all  its  moods, 
and  never  closed  the  curtains  over  the  windows 
of  her  room.    Being  wakeful,  she  rose  at  dawn, 
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and  wrapping  herself  in  a  cloak,  stepped  out 
on  the  verandah  to  watch  the  struggling  hurly- 
burly  of  snowflakes  falhng  into  the  ravine,  and 
forming  soft  masses  upon  the  tree  tops  and 
branches,  to  be  touched  into  brightness  pre- 
sently by  the  morning  sun.  The  spectacle  was 
a  fine  one,  and  the  profound  stillness  added  to 
ics  impressiveness.  The  cold  air  came  refresh- 
ingly to  her.  She  advanced  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  balcony,  and  then,  glancing  along  its 
extent,  she  noticed  that  light  was  shining  from 
the  windows  of  Madame  Vivian's  library.  Was 
this  by  an  inadvertence  of  the  servants,  or 
could  Madame  Vivian,  who  had  acknowledged 
unusually  early  that  evening  that  she  was 
tired,  still  be  at  work  there  ?  She  wished  that 
she  might  resolve  her  doubts  by  walking  along 
the  verandah  and  looking  in  at  the  library 
window,  but  she  could  not  venture  to  do  this ; 
and  while  she  stood  irresolute  the  lights  dis- 
appeared. Madame  Vivian  had  then  been 
sitting  up  until  dawn  !      With  the  unpleasant 
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feeling  of  having  unintentionally  played  the 
spy,  Mavis  returned  to  her  room.  Her  last 
impression  of  that  New  Year's  day,  which  had 
come  and  gone  with  so  much  external  peace- 
fulness,  was  that  her  own  was  not  the  only 
heart  full  of  trouble,  for  which  its  conventional 
greetings  and  good  wishes  had  no  meaning,  and 
held  no  promise. 

Upon  this  there  ensued  a  period  of  such 
quietude  and  monotony,  as,  combined  with  the 
influence  of  her  own  youth,  her  sweet  and 
patient  disposition,  and  the  kindness  with  which 
she  was  treated  by  Madame  Vivian  and  Sybil, 
could  not  fail  to  do  her  wounded  spirit  good. 
She  heard  nothing  of  her  father ;  no  sign  was 
made  to  her  from  the  past  of  her  hfe.  She,  in 
common  with  the  others,  heard  of  the  progress 
of  the  war — but  it  interested  her  not.  She 
never  spoke  of  it,  and  the  intelligence  that 
came  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche  was 
chiefly  on  the  French  side,  and  conveyed  by 
Madame  de  Rastacq. 
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The  April  days  once  more  boasted  their 
'  uncertain  glory ' ;  just  one  year  had  elapsed 
since  Jack  Bassett  and  Mavis  Wynn  had 
plighted  the  troth  that  was  so  soon  broken 
by  the  stroke  of  fate,  but  would  be  kept  for 
ever  in  Mavis's  heart.  Every  day  was  an  anni- 
versary to  the  bereaved  girl.  On  one  of  those 
April  days  she  received  a  letter  from  Jane 
Price.  The  sight  of  the  handwriting  gave  her 
a  thrill  of  pleasure.  She  had  not  consciously 
missed  it,  in  the  great  loss  and  laying  waste, 
but  when  she  saw  it  she  was  glad.  She  was 
glad,  too,  of  the  news  that  the  letter  brought 
her.  Jane  Price  was  going  to  be  married 
very  soon  to  a  respectable  man  whom  she 
had  known  for  a  long  time,  and  they  were 
going  out  to  Canada,  where  George  Jackson 
intended  to  buy  land,  and  turn  farmer  on  his 
own  account.  Jane  Price  liked  the  prospect 
very  much,  but  would  like  it  still  better  if  she 
knew  any  one  at  all  in  the  strange  country  of 
Canada.      They  were  to  settle   near   Ottawa, 
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and  Mavis,  she  knew,  had  a  cousin  settled  on  a 
farm  '  somewhere  thereabouts/  Would  Mavis 
write  to  her  cousin  on  behalf  of  Jane  and  her 
husband  ?  This  was  the  chief  purport  of  the 
letter ;  but  there  was  a  second  question.  Mavis 
had  left  in  Jane's  charge  a  large  trunk,  con- 
taining her  books  and  music,  with  other  small 
possessions,  which  had  been  previously  destined 
to  be  sent  on  board  the  '  British  Queen.' 
When  it  was  arranged  that  Mavis  was  to  face 
her  new  destiny  under  a  new  name,  it  had 
been  judged  expedient  that  she  should  take 
nothing  to  London  that  might  furnish  a  clue  to 
her  identity.  It  was  Jane  who  had  urged  this 
most  strongly  ;  Jane,  whose  imagination  had 
been  deeply  impressed  by  that  paternal  curse 
of  which  Mavis  knew  nothing,  and  who  shrank 
with  the  horror  it  inspired  from  the  idea  of  his 
daughter's  again  falling  into  Wynu's  power. 
She  now  asked  Mavis  for  instructions  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  this  trunk. 

To    the    first   part  of  Jane's   letter   Mavis 
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found  it  easy  to  reply.  She  had  only  to  ex- 
press her  pleasure  at  her  friend's  prospects, 
and  to  enclose  a  note  for  her  cousin,  Matthew 
Jeffrey,  at  the  Pines  Farm,  near  Ottawa, 
Canada.  She  had  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a 
long  time  ;  but  he  would  be  kind  to  friends  of 
hers  for  the  sake  of  his  father  and  mother.  It 
was  over  the  second  point  that  Mavis  hesitated, 
and  fell  to  considering.  And  now  there  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  her  life  a  tiu-ning  of 
the  scale  of  chance  by  just  a  hair.  She  had  not 
given  up  the  expectation  of  hearing  from  her 
father,  or  that  of  having  to  go  to  Australia. 
So,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  her  old  home 
once  more,  it  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  be 
well  to  instruct  Jane  to  send  the  trunk  to 
Fieldflower  Farm,  with  a  request  from  herself 
that  it  might  be  kept  until  Mavis  should  apply 
for  it.  Had  Mavis  acted  on  this  idea,  Mr. 
Eeckitts  would  speedily  have  had  in  his  hands 
the  key  to  the  enigma  in  which  Squire  Bassett 
and  his  son  were  so  deeply  interested.     Mavis, 
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liowever,  decided  in  favour  of  tlie  simpler  ex- 
pedient of  having  the  trunk  warehoused  at 
Liverpool. 

After  this  there  was  no  break  in  the  even 
tenor  of  the  quiet  time.  Mouth  succeeded  to 
month,  but  no  word  from  her  father  readied 
Mavis.  She  was  forced  to  recognise  that  he 
was  implacable :  that  she  might  have  to  live 
all  her  days  without  his  forgiveness ;  and  the 
knowledge  pained  her  sorely.  The  bonds  of 
friendship  between  herself  and  Madame  Vivian 
were  drawn  more  and  more  close  with  time  ; 
while  Sybil  came  to  regard  her  as  an  elder 
sister.  Visitors  to  the  Chateau,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  were  more  than  usually  numerous. 
Among  those  visitors  was  Mr.  Lansdell,  who 
chanced  to  be  a  friend  of  Madame  Vivian, 
and  had  more  than  once  previously  taken 
Brittany  in  the  course  of  Ins  far-and-wide 
'  meandering.' 

In  the  outer  world,  a.d.  1855  had  a  stirring 
history.     In  September,  Sebastopol  was  taken. 

VOL.   in.  H 
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The  bepinnino^  of  the  end  of  the  war  had  come. 
At  the  Chateau  de  Eastacq  the  close  of  that 
year  was  a  time  of  rejoicing ;  for  Eene  was 
coming  home,  bringing  his  laurels  with  him. 
He  had  sailed  for  France  with  General  Vinoy, 
in  December.  Early  in  the  new  year  his 
mother  might  look  for  his  coming. 

At  the  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche,  a.d. 
1855  had  passed  in  the  stillness  of  calm  that 
precedes  storm. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

M.  LE  CAPITAINE. 

The  presence  of  Eene  de  Eastacq  must  under 
any  circumstances  have  been  a  pleasant  inter- 
ruption to  the  monotony  of  hfe  in  the  country. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  scene  \\\ 
Avhich  his  brightness,  readiness,  briskness,  and 
unflagging  power  of  enjoyment  would  not  have 
been  welcome.  In  person  Rene  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  his  mother.  He  was  not  tall,  and 
his  light  figure  was  slender  and  spare,  but  his 
aspect  was  strikingly  bold  and  manly.  Alert- 
ness and  activity  were  expressed  in  his  every 
movement ;  a  quick  and  undaunted  spirit 
looked  out  of  his  piercing  light  blue  eyes — 
eyes  such  as  oftenest  are  seen  among  the  men 
of  the  Basque  provinces — eyes  that  have  black 
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fringes  and  look  straight  at  the  sun  like  the 
eagle's.  His  features  were  clean  cut,  and  their 
expression  was  determined,  but  not  ungentle. 
His  short,  curly  hair  was  raven  black,  and  his 
clear  but  dark  complexion  lent  peculiar  effect 
to  the  uncommon  shape,  colour,  and  beauty  of 
the  eyes.  It  was  not  difficult — looking  at  his 
sinewy  upright  form,  well- shaped  alert  head, 
and  handsome  features,  as  he  stood  among  his 
mother's  guests  in  the  refined  and  luxurious 
quiet  of  his  home — to  behold  with  one's  mind's 
eye  Eene  de  Eastacq  as  he  '  rushed  by,  with 
the  light  of  battle  in  his  face,'  while  the  fight 
raged  at  Inkerman.  With  what  warmth  he 
was  greeted  on  his  return  to  his  home,  after 
the  perils  he  had  passed  and  the  honour  he  had 
won,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say ;  his  mother's 
pride  and  joy  it  would  be  impossible  to  depict. 
The  influence  of  those  feelings  told  upon 
Madame  de  Eastacq  to  her  advantage.  They 
were  so  genuine  a,nd  so  deep,  that  the  some- 
what cold  pohsh  of  her  manners,  and  the  even- 
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ness  that  conveyed  artificiality  to  observant 
pei^sons,  vanished  before  them. 

While  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  him- 
self, and  thoroughly  Gallic  in  his  exultation 
over  the  achievements  of  the  French  Army, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  braggart  about  Eene 
de  Eastacq  ;  his  national  vanity  was  excusable ; 
his  personal  vanity  was  not  obtrusive.  Eene 
would  indeed  have  been  a  far  less  pleasant 
fellow  if  he  had  not  been  in  perpetual  good 
humour  with  himself.  But,  as  his  good  humour 
was  not  of  a  vulgar  or  inconsiderate  kind,  and 
as  it  led  him  to  wish  to  keep  other  people  in 
good  humour  with  themselves  also,  it  was  not 
objectionable. 

If  experiences  could  be  compared,  we 
should  probably  find  that  the  devotedness  of 
French  sons  to  their  mothers  is  as  much  exag- 
gerated in  novels  and  plays,  and  by  our  notion 
of  it,  as  the  unfaithfulness  of  French  husbands 
and  wives  to  their  marriage  vows.  It  cannot, 
however,  be   denied   that   the   demeanour   of 
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Frenclimen  to  their  mothers  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, pleasant  to  contemplate. 

The  demeanour  of  Eene  de  Eastacq  to  his 
mother  was  especially  pleasant.  It  was  genu- 
inely afTectionate,  without  '  pose,'  and  it  con- 
veyed a  correct  impression  that  he  was  always 
glad  to  be  with  her,  and  thoroughly  shared  her 
life  and  its  interests.  This  '  companionship,' 
with  the  unaffected  touch  of  deference  that  is 
of  the  best  French  filial  manner,  was  observed 
by  Mavis  as  a  curious  and  interesting  novelty. 

Under  the  influence  of  Eene's  return, 
Madame  de  Eastacq's  graciousness  extended 
itself  to  Miss  Warne,  to  whom  she  had  not 
previously  made  any  advance  beyond  that 
strictly  defined  politeness  which  she  could  not 
have  neglected  for  her  own  sake.  But  now, 
even  the  '  oiseau  bleu  '  came  in  for  sprinklings 
of  Madame  de  Eastacq's  good  humour  and 
content. 

She  actually  deigned  to  ask  Miss  Warne 
whether  she  did  not  think  Eene  very  handsome  ? 
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and  whether  he  was  Hke  what  she  had  ex- 
pected? The  latter  question  was  difficult  to 
answer,  for  in  truth  Mavis  had  not  formed  any 
expectations  respecting  Madame  de  Eastacq's 
son  and  hero ;  but  she  made  just  such  a  re]>ly 
to  the  former  as  she  might  have  made  had  she 
been  bent  on  propitiating  the  questioner : 

'  M.  le  Capitaine  is  indeed  handsome,'  she 
said  ;  '  but  one  would  not  think  at  first  of  any- 
thing in  his  face  except  its  high  courage.' 

And  then  the  attention  of  Mavis  wavered, 
and  her  interest  in  the  conversation  between 
Madame  Vivian  and  Madame  de  Eastacq  flagged, 
because  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  young 
French  officer  who  had  talked  so  frankly  to 
Jack  about  his  mother.  She  wished  she  had 
learned  the  name  of  her  dead  lover's  friend,  so 
tliat  she  might  have  asked  Eene  wdiether  lie 
also  had  known  him,  and  whether  lie  liad  sur- 
vived the  war. 

The  stor}^  of  his  wound  and  his  rescue  was 
an  old  story   before  Eene    came  home.     Tlie 
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mother  doubtless  said  to  the  son  what  she  had 
to  say  on  the  subject ;  but  it  was  hardly  touched 
upon  in  general  conversation,  and  if  Madame 
Vivian  happened  to  hear  that  the  Enghsh  friend 
to  whom  Eeue  owed  his  life  would  probably 
pay  Eene's  mother  a  visit,  when  he  returned 
from  a  voyage  he  had  been  making  for  the  re- 
storation of  his  health,  she  gave  no  heed  to  the 
circumstance.  The  inmates  of  the  Chateau  de 
Eastacq  and  tJiose  of  the  Chateau  de  la  Dame 
Blanche  met  frequently  during  the  liberal  leave 
granted  to  Eene.  On  many  occasions  the  re- 
velation that  Jack  Bassett  was  not  dead,  but 
living,  and  therefore  searching  for  her,  must 
have  been  within  touch  of  Mavis's  hand.  A 
word,  a  chance  reference,  something  light  as  air, 
might  in  an  instant  have  changed  the  face  of 
the  world,  and  her  whole  fate,  for  Mavis.  But 
tlie  word  was  never  said,  the  reference  was 
never  made.  In  utter  ignorance  she  stood 
beside  the  source  of  knowledge  and  relief.  She 
and    Sybil   passed   the   open   door   of  Eene's 
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smoking-room  at  the  Chateau  de  Kastacq  one 
day,  and  the  two  girls  peeped  in  with  shy- 
curiosity.  Among  gloves,  keys,  loose  money, 
and  other  odds  and  ends  scattered  upon  a 
table,  were  two  or  three  letters.  If  Mavis 
had  but  gone  forward  into  the  room  she  would 
have  recognised  Jack  Bassett's  square  and  heavy 
hand WTi ting  on  the  cover  of  one  of  these.  But 
it  was  not  to  be.  Mavis  was  to  pass  '  k  cote  du 
bonheur,'  even  an  Evangeline,  in  her  long  search 
for  her  living  lover,  passed  so  near,  so  pitilessly 
far,  that  tlie  poet  exclaims  in  an  agony  of  com- 
passion : — 

Angel  of  God  was  there  none  to  awake  the  slumbering 
maiden ! 

Not  for  long  after  her  son's  return  did 
Madame  de  Kastacq  allow  her  cherished  design 
to  slumber.  She  was  uncomfortably  aware  that 
she  could  not  hope  to  have  the  negotiation  for 
which  she  w^as  preparing  carried  out  with  such 
strict  adherence  to  '  les  convenances  '  as  she 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  maintain  on  all  the 
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great  occasions  of  life ;  but  she  resolved  that 
the  irregularities  should  be  few,  and  not  of  a 
nature  to  imperil  the  success  of  her  project. 

It  mia;ht  have  occurred  to  an  Enorlish 
mother,  forming  a  similar  plan  under  the  actual 
circumstances,  that  the  young  man  '  en  dis- 
ponibilite '  might  fall  in  love  with  the  wrong 
girl ;  but  Madame  de  Eastacq  would  not  have 
been  disturbed  by  such  a  contingency.  It  was 
not  love,  but  marriage,  that  was  in  question  ;  in 
her  son's  case  she  was  incapable  of  theoretically 
confounding  the  two.  They  had  been  kept 
practically  apart  in  her  own,  and  the  brief  union 
so  long  ago  dissolved  by  her  husband's  death 
had  been  equally  uninteresting  and  respectable. 

That  Eene  would  meet  and  associate  with 
Sybil  Vivian  on  terms  of  much  greater  ease 
and  freedom  than  she  regarded  as  desirable, 
Madame  de  Eastacq  knew  to  be  inevitable,  but 
she  also  had  to  take  account  of  the  deplorable 
element  of  choice  in  the  girl's  case.  Who 
could  doubt  that  she  would  find  Eene  charm- 
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ing  ?  Her  previous  impressions  were  all  in  his 
favour,  and  he  was  coming  back  to  strengthen 
them  with  the  added  prestige  of  distinguished 
gallantry  and  honourable  mention. 

The  success  of  an  enterprise  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  witness  (unless  one  happens  particularly 
to  dishke  the  individual  who  achieves  it),  and  it 
is  Hkewise  agreeable  to  record.  The  enterprise 
of  Madame  de  Eastacq  met  with  all  the  success 
which  it  would  have  deserved  had  its  motives 
been  of  a  higher  order.  The  unconsciousness 
of  Madame  Vivian  that  her  friend  entertained 
any  project  of  the  sort  was  as  complete  as  if  she 
had  never  been  cognisant  of  a  plot  in  real  life, 
or  had  never  woven  one  in  fiction.  So  cordial 
and  gracious  was  her  reception  of  Eene  when, 
three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  came  with  his 
mother  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche,  that 
Madame  Vivian  made  more  impression  on  him 
than  either  of  the  two  girls.  When  his  mother 
talked  about  their  visit,  and  questioned  him 
closely  as  to  what  he  thought  of  Sybil  since  she 
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had  completely  grown  up,  lie  answered  briefly, 
and  reverted  to  the  charming  manners  and  in- 
telligent conversation  of  Madame  Vivian.  She 
was  too  well  bred  to  force  her  guest  to  '  talk 
shop,'  and  the  war  was  but  briefly  discussed ; 
but  Bene  de  Eastacq  found  that  she  had  closely 
studied  its  history,  while  his  mother's  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  the  Crimea  extended  to  but 
little  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  been  there. 

The  dark-eyed  girl  who  hung  so  prettily 
about  his  mother,  and  had  a  sisterly  bearing  to- 
wards the  grave  young  English  lady,  was  much 
better  looking  than  when  he  had  previously 
seen  her  and  complacently  pronounced  her '  tres 
bien.'  He  had  not  thought  much  about  his 
mother's  plan  of  '  marrying  '  him  to  Sybil,  and 
she  was  too  prudent  to  say  anything  more  on 
the  subject  until  after  the  young  people  had 
renewed  their  acquaintance.  It  never  occurred 
to  Madame  Vivian  to  observe  her  daughter  on 
this  occasion,. and  her  pride  and  delicacy  would 
have  been  deeply  hurt  had  she  known  that  Sybil 
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was  the  object  of  close  scrutiny  by  Madame  de 
East  acq. 

Strange  to  say,  Mavis,  who  of  the  whole 
party  had  the  least  personal  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  world  and  the  women  of  it, 
observed  this  scrutiny,  and  had  its  meaning 
revealed  to  her  on  that  first  occasion  as  if  by  a 
hghtning-flash.  But,  although  she  discerned 
the  fact,  she  was  far  from  interpreting  it  aright. 
Mavis  had  not  been  unconscious  of  Madame  de 
Eastacq's  covert  antagonism  to  her,  and  while 
she  had  been  personally  indifferent  to  it,  she 
certainly  had  not  liked  Madame  de  Eastacq. 
Now  she  felt  ashamed  of  herself.  The  woman 
who  so  truly  appreciated  Sybil's  qualities  and 
charms  as  to  desire  that  slie  should  become 
the  wife  of  her  only  son,  himself  such  an 
object  of  pride,  must  be  a  much  higher-minded 
person  than  she  had  hitherto  taken  Madame 
de  Eastacq  to  be.  It  was  her  own  foolish 
vanity  that  had  created  the  prejudice  iu  lier 
mind  ;  she  had  seen  Madame  de  Eastacq  with 
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jaundiced  eyes,  just  because  she  herself  had 
not  found  favour  in  that  lady's  sight.  The 
idea  of  Sybil's  '  dot '  had  not,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  occurred  to  Mavis. 

Being,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  in 
the  position  of  a  looker-on,  Mavis  was  also 
quick  to  see  that  Sybil  was  from  the  first 
favourably  impressed  by  Eene  de  Eastacq. 
Her  own  brief  spring  of  love  was  for  ever  in 
her  memory,  and  she  could  recognise  the 
coming  of  a  similar  beauty,  music,  gladness, 
and  fair  hope  into  the  Hfe  of  another.  About 
Eene  she  did  not  feel  so  sure.  This  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  met  a  Frenchman  in 
society,  and  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  code 
of  manners  that  demanded  restraint  and  for- 
mality towards  the  two  girls  which  he  laid 
aside  in  Madame  Vivian's  case  ;  yet  a  quick 
attentiveness,  and  an  alert  interest  in  what  Sybil 
said  and  did,  distinguished  Eene's  manner  to 
her  from  his  manner  to  Mavis. 

The  mutual  falling  in  love  of  a  young  man 
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and  a  girl  is  the  commonest  of  occurrences ; 
but  it  is  also  one  that  never  altogether  fails  to 
be  interesting,  for  the  world  is  composed  of 
persons  who  are  in  love  at  the  present  moment, 
have  been  in  love  in  the  past,  or  expect  to  be 
in  love  in  the  future.  Thus  the  great  human 
bond  makes  itself  felt.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  to  be  said  about  this  commonest  of 
occurrences  that  we  cannot  all  put  in  much 
better  form  in  our  thoughts  than  any  writer 
can  put  it  for  us,  whether  the  source  we  draw 
upon  be  memory,  actuality,  or  expectation. 
vSuffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  the  project  formed 
by  Madame  de  East  acq  took  a  development 
beyond  her  design.  Not  only  did  Eene  mean 
to  marry  Madame  Vivian's  daughter,  but  he 
readily  won  her  heart  by  the  way  of  exchange. 
The  comic  side  of  the  situation  was,  that 
Rene  did  not  wish  his  mother  to  make  the  dis- 
covery that  he  was  soundly  and  seriously  in  love 
with  Sybil  Vivian.  He  knew  she  would  not 
like  it ;  that  she  would  regard  it  as  unnecessary, 
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and  not  quite  correct ;  but  be  had  formed 
a  plan  for  himself,  and  he  meant  to  carry  it 
out,  without  reference  to  her,  or  to  the  results 
of  her  private  inquiry  into  Madame  Vivian's 
money  matters.  He  also  wished  to  avoid 
annoying  his  mother  ;  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper to  do  that,  especially  on  a  subject  on 
which  perfect  accord  between  them  was  of  so 
much  moment.  He  intended  dexterously  to 
combine  the  French  way  of  conducting  a  matri- 
monial negotiation,  wdiich  she  preferred,  with 
the  Enghsh  way,  to  which  he  was  determined 
to  resort.  In  other  words,  he  resolved  to  ask 
Sybil,  in  a  delightful  tete-a-tete.,  to  become  his 
wife,  and  to  request  his  mother  to  make  the 
formal  '  demande  en  manage  '  to  hers,  after  he 
had  secured  Sybil's  assent. 

It  argued  no  unpardonable  conceit  on 
Eene's  part  that  he  did  not  feel  any  great 
uncertainty  or  apprehension  as  to  what  Sybil 
would  say  to  him.  He  could  not  pretend  to 
the  pain  and  tremor?    of  the  tender  passion. 
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AlthoiTgli  no  more  innocent  and  spotlessly 
modest  maiden  than  Sybil  Vivian  ever  gave  her 
heart  away,  her  childlike  simplicity,  and  the 
fearless  frankness  that  her  mother's  method 
with  her  had  encouraged,  rendered  her  mood 
of  mind  plain  to  any  interested  observer. 

Her  mother  had  not  so  much  opportunity 
of  observation  as  Mavis,  for  she  rarely  left 
home,  while  the  two  girls  were  frequent  visitors 
to  the  Chateau  de  Eastacq ;  but  Madame  Vivian 
w^ould  in  any  case  have  fallen  into  the  error 
common  to  all  mothers.  She  would  have 
failed  to  see  that  her  daughter  was  no  longer 
a  child,  but  a  woman,  until  long  after  every 
one  else  was  aware  of  that  fact. 

It  was,  however,  neither  at  the  Chateau  de 
Eastacq,  nor  at  her  own  home,  that  Sybil 
Vivian  heard  Eene's  love  tale.  On  a  fine  day 
in  the  early  spring,  Sybil  and  Mavis  set  out 
soon  after  breakfast  to  walk  through  the  pass 
to  Jeanne  Penhoel's  cottage.  Sybil  carried  a 
little  basket  of  dainties,  such  as  she  delighted 
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in  taking  to  the  crippled  basket-maker,  whom 
she  called  her  '  foster-father.'  Mavis  carried  a 
roll  of  infant's  clothing,  to  be  bestowed  upon  a 
new-born  combatant  in  the  battle  of  life,  who 
had  just  seen  the  day  in  a  house  at  the  top  of 
the  steep  road  leading  to  the  village.  The  girls 
found  all  as  usual  at  the  cottage.  Jeanne  was 
away,  helping  with  the  neighbouring  new- 
comer. Penhoel  was  at  work  in  the  tidy 
kitchen,  with  Mistigris  at  his  elbow,  occasionally 
blinking  at  the  sunshine,  as  though  he  were 
considering  that  if  this  kind  of  thing  were 
going  to  last,  there  might  be  something  to  say 
for  out-of-doors  in  preference  to  the  fireside. 
Mavis  went  on  up  the  steep  road  on  her  errand, 
but  Sybil  stayed  with  Penhoel. 

She  had  unpacked  her  basket,  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  in  the  house,  given  Babette,  busy 
in  the  '  basse  cour,'  a  smiling  greeting,  tried  to 
do  a  little  bit  of  basket-plaiting  as  usual,  and 
made  her  customary  merry  failure  of  the 
attempt — all  to  the  d^elight  of  Penhoel,  who  fully 
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sliared  Ins  wife's  love  for  her  uurslinir — j^nd 
was  telling  him  how  gay  they  had  recently 
been  at  the  Chateau  de  Eastacq,  when  a  stej) 
outside,  and  a  knock  at  the  door,  checked  her 
speech. 

'  Somebody  who  does  not  know  the  trick  ot 
the  latch,'  said  Penhoel,  putting  out  his  hand  for 
his  crutches. 

'  Don't  stir ;  I  will  open  the  door,'  said 
Sybil,  and  the  next  moment  admitted  Eene  de 
Kastacq. 

'  My  mother  is  at  the  Chateau.'  he  said. 
•  Gregoire  told  me  you  and  Miss  Warne  had 
come  here.  I  ventured  to  follow  you,  and 
offer  my  escort  back.  I  hope  I  am  not  pre- 
sumptuous.' 

He  saw  her  answer  in  her  face  much  more 
plainly  than  he  heard  it  in  her  voice,  for  she 
made  only  an  indistinct  reply.  It  contented 
him,  however,  and  ho  entered  the  kitchen, 
went  up  to  Penhoel's  bench,  introduced  himself 
Avith  courteous  gaiety,  and  pi'csently  was  pro- 
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pitiating  Mistigris,  and  successfully  pretending 
unconsciousness  of  Sybil's  blushing  embarrass- 
ment, while  it  was  causing  him  supreme  satis- 
faction. 

Eene  had  a  happy  faculty  for  talking  to 
people  on  their  own  particular  subjects,  and 
getting  the  best  of  what  they  knew  out  of 
them.  With  much  innocent  admiration  Sybil 
listened  to  his  pleasant  talk  with  Penhoel  about 
basket- making  and  sailor  life,  and  observed  his 
interest  in  the  picturesque  cottage. 

'  Miss  Warne  is  not  with  you  ?  '  he  said, 
turning  to  her  at  length. 

Sybil  explained,  and  then  Eene  proposed 
that  they  should  go  in  search  of  her  friend. 
Sybil  agreed,  and  they  left  Penhoel,  saying  they 
would  return  presently  with  Miss  Warne.  As 
the  door  closed  behind  them,  the  basket-maker 
resumed  his  work.  His  face  was  grave,  as  he 
said  to  himself : — '  She  has  found  her  fate. 
May  the  good  God  make  it  a  fortunate  one ! ' 

Eene  and  Sybil  did  not  take  the  steep  road 
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leading  to  the  village.  They  walked  about  the 
little  shelving  plateau,  and  down  to  the  water's 
edge ;  they  looked  at  the  grand  mass  of  rock 
that  formed  the  shelter  of  the  cottage,  and  at  the 
sweeping  curve  of  the  little  bay ;  they  turned 
the  shoulder  of  the  great  rock,  and  stepped  out 
upon  the  broad  platform  that  jutted  from  its 
face,  with  the  water  flowing  close  beneath  it 
to  the  foaming  confusion  farther  down.  The  ' 
scene  was  wild,  majestic,  and  solitary ;  the 
cottage  was  hidden  from  their  sight ;  in  the 
keen  air  was  the  odour  of  the  early  spring ; 
the  pale  blue  sky  looked  awfully  vast  and 
distant. 

'  We — we  have  lost  our  way,  I  think,'  said 
Sybil,  with  a  nervous  smile  and  a  vivid  blush  ; 
'  this  is  not  the  hill  road.' 

'  No,  it  is  not ;  yet  we  have  not  lost  our 
way.  I  think  you  guess  why  I  have  seized 
this  opportunity,  and  led  you  here ;  and  what 
it  is  I  am  going  to  ask  of  you.' 

Agitated,  frightened,  and  happy,  the  girl, 
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who  had  not  only  never  listened  to  a  lover's 
suit,  but  to  whom  the  ordinary  language  of 
compliment,  and  the  homage  of  men  to  youth 
and  beauty,  were  absolutely  unknown,  heard 
Eene  tell  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  ventured 
to  woo  her  thus,  after  the  fashion  of  her  coun- 
try, not  of  his.  So  great  was  her  agitation, 
that  he  was  at  first  uncertain  of  his  success,  but 
he  soon  interpreted  aright  her  tears  and  blushes, 
and  knew  that  his  suit  was  won. 

'  Oh,  what  will  mamma  say  ?  '  was  the  first 
spontaneous  utterance  of  Sybil,  after  she  had 
been  coaxed  into  uttering  in  broken  words  the 
promise  that  sealed  her  lover's  triumph. 

'  I  hope  she  will  be  pleased ;  at  least  she 
cannot  be  surprised.  My  mother  is  with  her 
now,  and  only  waits  my  assurance  that  I  am 
blessed  with  your  consent  to  ask  your  mother's.' 

'  Then  she — then  Madame  de  Eastacq 
knows — ?  '  faltered  Sybil. 

An  involuntary  smile  crossed  Eene's  face. 
His  own  share  in  the  matter  was  quite  genuine 
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and  honest ;  but  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the 
transactional  nature  of  his  mother's. 

'  She  knows,  and  approves. 

'  How  good  of  her !  She  has  always  been  so 
kind  to  me.  I  have  been  so  happy  with  her. 
But  I  must  speak  to  my  mother  myself,  first. 
I  must  be  sure  that  she  too  will  be  glad  of — of 
this.' 

'  It  shall  be  exactly  as  you  please.  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  your  mother  regards  me 
favourably,  and  will  not  be  displeased.  When 
will  you  speak  to  her  ?  ' 

'  To-night,  when  the  people  who  dine  with 
us  have  gone  away.  I  always  bid  her  good- 
night in  her  own  study.  You  have  not  seen 
that  room — strangers  never  enter  it.  But 
you — that  will  be  diiferent.'  She  said  this 
hesitating  very  prettily,  and  with  a  beautiful 
blush. 

'  And  you  will  ask  her  to  see  my  mother 
on  the  subject,  some  time  to-morrow?' 

Sybil  assented  to  this.     Eene  felt  a  little 
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doubtful  as  to  how  his  mother  would  take  so 
very  unusual — indeed  unheard-of — a  method 
of  proceeding,  but  he  acknowledged  to  himself 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
English  notion  that  love  ought  to  precede 
marriage.  It  was  very  pleasant  when  acted 
on.  So  sincerely  was  he  in  love  with  Sybil 
Vivian,  that  he  assured  himself  if  he  had  not 
been  in  love  with  her  he  would  have  resisted 
his  mother's  project. 

They  remained  some  time  longer  upon  the 
platform  of  the  Devil's  Eock,  hearing  and 
speaking  those  things  which,  perhaps,  a  man 
does  not  wholly  forget  in  after  life,  but  which 
a  woman,  whatever  may  come  with  the  future, 
remembers  always.  Mavis,  coming  down  the 
steep  road  towards  the  cottage,  saw  Eene  de 
Eastacq  advancing  to  meet  her,  while  Sybil  sat 
on  the  bench  under  the  penthouse  where 
Penhoel  worked  in  the  summer.  The  tone  of 
Eene's  voice  as  he  greeted  her,  and  the  light  in 
his  eyes,   apprised  Mavis  that  something  had 
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happened  ;  when  she  came  near  enough  to  see 
Sybil's  face  she  knew  what  it  was. 

******* 

The  evening  passed  away  without  embar- 
rassment to  the  conditionally- engaged  lover?, 
partly  because  it  was  not  Rene  de  Eastacq's 
way  to  be  embarrassed  under  any  circumstances, 
and  partly  because  Mavis  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  party  by  her  singing.  Sybil 
had  to  occupy  her  customary  place  by  the  side 
of  Madame  de  Eastacq,  and  listened  to  the 
music  that  she  loved  with  her  usual  absorbed 
pleasure. 

It  was  Mavis  only  in  whose  demeanour 
anything  exceptional  might  have  been  dis- 
cerned. An  unaccustomed  tinge  of  colour 
suffused  her  fair  cheek,  and  in  her  voice  there 
was  a  thrilling  sweetness  that  went  to  all  hearts 
in  that  little  company.  It  was  not  all  pain, 
that  awakening  of  the  memory  of  her  own  brief 
hour  of  hope  and  joy,  before  the  love  that  had 
not  died,  and  could  never  die,  had  ceased  to  be 
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a  thing  terrestrial ;  nor  was  there  the  least 
touch  of  envy  in  it.  Only,  as  she  sang,  and 
her  glance  moved  from  the  dark  bright  face  of 
the  lover,  who  had  come  safe  home  from  the 
blood-stained  land  that  held  Jack's  grave,  to 
the  fair,  rather  pensive,  face  of  the  girl  before 
whom  life  lay  smiling,  for  whom  it  had  never 
worn  aught  but  smiles — the  actual  scene  faded, 
the  river  ran  again,  and  the  wind  blew,  and 
in  her  ears  was  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  was 
still. 

Mavis  wondered  whether  Sybil  would  say 
anything  to  her  of  what  had  occurred,  when 
she  came  to  her  room  after  leaving  her  mother, 
for  that  last  little  moment,  which  had  become 
an  established  institution.  With  what  a  true 
heart,  and  never  a  pang  of  envy  in  all  its 
thrills  of  remembrance,  she  would  share  the 
joy  of  the  friend,  who,  without  a  notion  of  her 
own  ministry,  had  helped  and  healed  her  by 
gentle  kindness. 
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The  guests  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Dame 
Blanche  that  day  were  neighbours ;  late  hours 
were  not  customary,  and  it  was  only  a  little 
after  the  time  which  Sybil  and  her  mother 
usually  passed  together  in  Madame  Vivian's 
library  that  they  found  themselves  alone,  and 
Sybil  was  free  to  speak.  The  interview  was  a 
prolonged  one,  and  not  quite  satisfactory  to 
Sybil.  IN'othing  could  exceed  her  mother's 
tenderness,  and  the  fulness  of  its  expression ; 
nor  did  she  say  one  word  in  disparagement  of 
Eene,  or  of  any  objection  on  her  own  part; 
but  two  things  surprised  and  disquieted  Sybil. 
The  first  was  her  mother's  entire  unprepared- 
ness  for  any  such  revelation ;  the  difficulty  with 
which  she  seemed  to  realise  that  her  child  was 
a  woman,  with  a  new  interest,  fresh  hopes,  and 
a  personal  purpose  in  life  ;  the  second  was  a 
kind  of  perplexity  in  Madame  Vivian's  look  and 
manner  which  was  totally  unlike  her.  Indecision 
was  absolutely  strange  to  Madam  Vivian ;  yet 
she  would  not  decide  now.     She  hung  over  her 
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child  with  the  fondest  caresses,  but  she  would 
not  say  the  words  Sybil  wanted  to  hear.  She 
would  not  tell  her  that  Eene  de  Eastacq  should 
have  her  consent  on  the  morrow,  that  she  would 
receive  his  mother  with  the  full  intention  of 
agreeing  to  the  proposal  that  he  had  forestalled ; 
she  would  only  say  that  many  things  had  to  be 
considered,  and  she  must  have  time.  With  the 
assurance  that  no  object  was  so  dear  to  her 
mother  as  her  happiness,  and  also  that  no  effort 
should  be  wanting  to  secure  it,  Sybil  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied.  Madame  Vivian  dis- 
missed her  at  length,  and  Sybil  was  glad  that 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  made  it  unreasonable 
for  her  to  disturb  Mavis,  for  she  was  feeling, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  oppression  of  a 
vague  fear — that  touch  of  suspense  which 
makes  solitude  the  one  thing  desirable.  This, 
too,  on  the  day  that  had  brought  her  the  great 
and  wonderful  happiness  of  her  lover's  avowal 
of  his  love,  and  had  also,  notwithstanding  that 
perplexity  which  was  so  unlike  Madame  Vivian, 
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carried  to  her,  with  every  utterance  of  her 
mother's,  however  unsatisfactory,  the  assurance 
that  her  child  was  infinitely  precious  to  her. 

Madame  Vivian  remained  deep  in  thought 
after  Sybil  left  her.  Her  brows  were  knitted, 
her  hands  were  pressed  together,  on  the  writing- 
table  before  her.  Presently,  slow  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks,  and  this  seemed  to  arouse  her. 
She  rose  and  rang  the  bell  tliat  summoned 
Gregoire. 

The  old  man  came  quickly  ;  a  summons  at 
that  hour  was  unusual ;  but  his  mistress  re- 
assured him.  She  directed  him  to  send  a  man 
on  horseback,  in  the  morning,  to  the  '  presby- 
tere  '  with  a  letter  for  the  Abbe  Foix.  The  man 
would  bring  back  an  answer,  and  it  was  essential 
that  she  should  have  it  before  the  house  was 
astir.  Gregoire  was  not  to  wait  for  the  letter  ; 
he  would  find  it  on  her  table  in  the  morning. 

That  letter  was  difficult  to  write.  The 
practised  pen  of  Madame  Vivian  made  little 
way  with  it  in  much  time.    When  at  length  she 
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laid  it  ready  for  Gregoire,  she  turned  away  with 
a  sigh  of  weariness.  Amid  the  thoughts  that 
held  her  eyes  waking,  the  raost  distinct  w^as 
this  :  '  How  could  I,  living  in  this  country,  fail 
lo  foresee  that  what  has  happened  would  be 
sure  to  happen  ;  that  tlie  ruin  of  my  own  life 
meant  at  least  the  risk  of  ruin  to  my  child's  ?  ' 

Early  next  morning  the  Cure's  answer  to 
her  letter  was  placed  in  Madame  Vivian's  hands. 
It  announced  a  visit  from  the  waiter  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  with  these  words  in  addition : 

'  The  interview  cannot  be  postponed.  It  is 
reasonable  that  nothing  should  be  decided  in  a 
hurry,  and  by  gaining  time  you  may  be  able  to 
improve  the  aspect  of  aflairs.  This  is  an  en- 
tirely new  contingency,  and  may  be  so  repre- 
sented in  another  quarter.  The  production  of 
papers  is  just  ground  for  delay.' 
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CHAPTEE    XXVII. 

AUSTKALIA   FELIX. 

The  land-locked  double  bay  of  Port  Philip, 
with  its  famous  Heads,  its  expanse  of  bright 
water,  forty  miles  across,  and  its  low-lying, 
rich  coasts,  must  always  have  been  a  welcome 
spectacle  to  the  incomer  from  the  Southern 
seas.  In  the  early  time  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  when  it  was  called  the  Port  Philip 
District,  and  for  several  years  later,  the  aspect 
of  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  bay  was 
very  different  from  that  which  it  now  presents. 
Where  on  the  east  and  west  pleasant  town- 
ships have  sprung  up,  were  then  lightly- 
timbered,  undulating  grassy  plains,  with  huts 
scattered  here  and  there.  The  scene  was  no 
more  like  what  it   now  is,  than  the  country 
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beyond  Geelong  is  like  the  grassy  waste  into 
which  Flinders  struck,  when  he  started  in  April 
1802  on  his  adventurous  walk  to  Station  Peak. 
At  the  period  to  which  this  story  has  briefly 
to  refer,  the  face,  the  fate,  and  the  future  of 
the  Colony  had  already  been  transformed  by 
the    discovery    of  gold.      The   first   wonder, 
romance,    and   hardship,   the   first   flushes   of 
success  and  fluctuations  of  fortune,  were  over. 
The  first  ebullitions  of  human  passion  let  loose 
on  that  which  at  once  excites  and  feeds  it  were 
past ;  the  rush  and  fever  had  become  a  settled 
industry ;  but  the  social  life  of  the  Colony  had 
not  assumed  the   importance   and   refinement 
which  have  long  distinguished  it.     As  the  great 
ships  of  these  days  pass  swiftly  through  the 
waters  of  Hobson's  Bay — once  so  lonely,  and 
then  suddenly  invaded  by  the  fleets  of  the  gold- 
seeking   w^orld — a    panorama    of  wealth   and 
beauty,    which   it   is   hard   to   believe   is   the 
product   of  so  trifling  a  tale  of  years,  is  un- 
rolled before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller.     The 
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country  residences  that  dot  the  coast-Une  ;  the 
suburbs  of  Melbourne,  forming  whole  districts 
of  picturesque  villas,  backed  by  rich  lands  and 
the  '  ever-flowing  '  river,  have  multiplied  won- 
derfully since  the  good  ship  '  Caradoc  '  entered 
Hobson's  Bay  after  a  prosperous  voyage  from 
Liverpool,  and  her  passengers  beheld  the  New 
World  bathed  in  golden  sunshine  beneath  the 
deep  blue  Australasian  sky. 

It  was  the  end  of  autumn  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  At  the  Antipodes  it  wanted 
but  a  few  weeks  of  Midsummer — otherwise 
Christmas.  The  new  arrivals  had  come  to  the 
Colony  at  a  crisis  in  its  history ;  the  old  order, 
or  disorder,  w^as  passing  away ;  the  new  Con- 
stitution was  about  to  be  proclaimed.  The 
'  era  of  self-government '  was  dawning.  With 
its  wildness  and  its  rowdyism,  many  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  grotesque  features  of  gold-digging 
life  were  vanishing.  The  hurly-burly  was 
almost  done ;  the  fast  and  furious  battle  had 
been  lost  and  won  many  times  by  thousands  of 
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toilers  and  gamblers.  The  significant  Ballarat 
riot  of  the  previous  year  had  produced  results 
on  which  it  would  be  unwise  for  mobs  to 
speculate,  or  historians  to  dwell.  The  poet, 
the  romance  writer,  and  the  general  observer, 
would  naturally  feel  less  interest  in  the  pros- 
perous years  that  followed  the  reconstitution  of 
the  gold-fields,  and  the  development  of  political 
action  in  Australia — a  phenomenon  as  remark- 
able as  the  new  and  gigantic  industry  itself — 
than  in  the  preceding  time  of  '  storm  and  stress.' 
Nevertheless,  those  were  wonderful  years  in 
which  the  country  was  forced  forward  with 
leaps  and  bounds  like  those  of  its  own  wild 
creatures.  The  youngest  son  of  Time  plunged 
his  hands  deep  into  the  parental  treasury, 
and,  with  exultant  eagerness,  drew  forth  his 
good  things.  In  1855  he  was  about  to  make 
a  great  haul.  In  less  than  three  years  later, 
writes  Mr.  Westgarth,  the  historian  of  Victoria, 
'  the  two  great  Colonies  of  the  mainland  stood 
upon  as  democratic  a  platform  as  either  ancient 
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or  modern  times  have  known.  The  Ballot,  No 
Property  Qualification,  Approximately  Equal 
Electoral  Districts,  and  Manhood  Suffrage, 
are  now  the  Great  Charter  of  Australian 
politics.' 

The  *  Caradoc '  carried  a  passenger  quite 
capable  of  the  interest  that  so  critical  a  stage 
in  the  history  of  a  country,  strange  to  him  in 
everything  except  the  speaking  of  his  native 
tongue,  was  calculated  to  excite.  He  had 
thought  much  during  his  voyage  of  the  things 
that  he  should  see  and  learn  in  the  far  land, 
and  he  intended,  when  that  which  he  came  to 
do  had  been  accomplished,  to  use  the  short 
time  he  should  have  to  pass  in  the  Colony  to 
advantage. 

Jack  Bassett  had  passed  his  days  at  sea,  not 
in  tedium — a  fixed  purpose  saves  from  that — 
but  with  the  concentrated  yet  disturbing  sense 
of  waiting.  There  were  only  the  ordinary 
incidents  and  humours  of  life  on  shipboard 
to   occupy   him    externally.       No   adventures 
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befell  the  'Caradoc'  His  companions  were 
mostly  men,  young  like  himself,  but,  unlike 
him,  going  to  seek  their  fortune  on  the  Anti- 
podean Tom  Tiddler's  ground.  To  these 
young  men  Jack  was  an  object  of  no  small 
interest,  and  the  Captain  and  doctor  of  the 
'  Caradoc '  especially  affected  his  society.  His 
health  improved  during  the  voyage,  and  with 
every  day  his  spirits  became  lighter  ;  so  that 
when  the  '  Caradoc '  passed  through  the  famous 
Heads,  Jack's  mood  was  in  harmony  with  the 
brightness  of  the  scene.  When  he  stepped 
from  the  boat  that  landed  him  at  Sandridge, 
with  all  that  lapse  of  time  and  those  awful 
watery  wastes  between  him  and  home,  he  was 
no  longer  so  unlike  the  gay  and  gallant  youth 
whom  the  gaze  of  Mavis  had  followed,  on  an 
April  day  now  far  away  in  the  past.  He 
carried  his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  it  is  true,  but 
his  gait  was  firm  and  agile,  and  his  blue  eyes 
were  once  more  bright.  When  he  should 
have  found  Mavis,  bis  blue  eyes  would  laugh 
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as  they  had  laughed,  when  he  looked  at  her 
in  the  boat  on  their  own  river  at  home. 

The  '  Caradoc '  landed  her  passengers  too 
late  for  Jack  to  reach  Melbourne  that  day  with 
any  chance  of  getting  an  enquiry  answered  at 
the  post-office.  He  went  with  some  of  his 
fellow-travellers  to  a  public-house  near  the 
landing-place,  and,  escaping  with  difficulty 
from  the  festive  proceedings  incident  to  the 
occasion,  '  waited  for  day.' 

It  was  late  before  Jack  slept,  but  it  was 
early  when  he  awoke  and  looked  out  upon 
the  strangle  scene  before  him.  It  had  no 
power  to  arrest  his  thoughts,  or  turn  them 
from  their  often-travelled  track.  How  soon 
should  he  find  Mavis .?  where  ?  how  .^  What 
would  be  the  explanation  of  her  silence?  If 
it  proved  to  be  the  arbitrary  injunction  of  her 
father,  what  should  he  do  then?  These  ques- 
tions were  about  to  be  answered  now ;  soon 
they  would  trouble  him  no  more ;  but  never 
had  they  put  themselves   to  Jack  with    sucli 
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power  to  shake  his  composure  as  they  did 
when  on  the  brink  of  solution.  Mavis  was 
always  before  the  eyes  of  her  constant  lover ; 
never  for  a  moment  had  she  faded  to  that 
shadowy  shape  which  the  long  absent-living 
will  sometimes  assume  together  with  the  dead; 
never  for  a  moment  had  he  admitted  that  she 
might  be  either  no  longer  living,  or  no  longer 
his.  Now  she  seemed  to  be  newly  revealed 
to  him.  Her  eyes  shone  on  him ;  her  smile 
beamed  on  him  ;  the  soft  touch  of  her  hand, 
so  long  unfelt,  lingered  on  his  own ;  the  tones 
of  her  voice,  with  its  fashion  of  quiet  speech, 
long  unheard,  came  to  his  ear.  He  should  see 
her  soon — it  might  be  that  very  day.  This 
was  no  dream  !  No  !  the  months  that  were 
gone  had  been  a  lapse  of  dreams,  and  this  was 
the  waking. 

Jack  ate  his  breakfast,  ascertained  how  he 
was  to  find  the  post-office,  hired  a  horse  for 
the  day,  and  had  made  a  good  bit  of  his  way 
along  the  flat,  sandy  road  to  Melbourne  before 
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his  fellow-travellers  left  their  beds.  It  was 
long  since  Jack  had  been  on  horseback,  and 
the  unwonted  exercise,  the  friendly  relations 
that  immediately  established  themselves  between 
the  man  and  the  horse,  the  delightful  air,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  combined  to  ex- 
hilarate him.  He  might  have  pitied  any  other 
person  for  being  so  glad  while  still  in  un- 
certainty, but  he  could  not  pity  himself. 
Health  and  youth  seemed  to  have  come  back 
to  him  in  their  fulness. 

Wherever  there  is  a  street  there  will  be  a 
street-boy.  An  opportune  urchin  was  ready 
to  hold  the  horse,  when  Jack  reached  the  plain 
building  that  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the 
present  superb  post-office.  Jack  found  no 
difficulty  in  getting  his  question  answered. 
Mr.  Lewis  Wynn  was  a  well-known  person 
in  Melbourne  ;  he  might  be  found  either  at 
his  store  in  Bourke  Street,  or  at  his  country- 
house.  With  a  quick-beating  heart,  and  eyes 
that  took  no  heed  of  the  objects  he  passed, 
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Jack  rode  off  to  the  first  of  these  places,  and 
found  that  Mr.  Lewis  Wynn's  store  was,  as  he 
afterwards  described  it,  an  emporium  of  every- 
thing. 

The  day  was  yet  young,  but  business  was 
already  brisk,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
Jack  could  secure  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
salesmen  busily  dispensing  '  notions '  of  the 
most  varied  and  incongruous  description,  to 
customers  whose  attire  revealed  even  to  Jack's 
unaccustomed  eyes  the  digger  or  the  station- 
hand.  He  pushed  his  way  towards  the  end  of 
a  counter  where  a  rough  kind  of  cashier's  desk 
was  railed  off,  and  took  his  place  by  the  side 
of  a  young  man,  with  a  dark-complexioned, 
intelligent  face,  who  was  paying  for  a  roll  of 
canvas  and  a  bag  of  nails  in  coin  counted  out 
of  a  leather  pouch  On  the  completion  of  this 
transaction,  Jack  enquired  of  the  harassed  and 
heated  individual  behind  the  desk  whether  Mr. 
Lewis  Wynn  was  '  in  town.'  He  had  already 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proprietor  of 
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this  evidently  flourishing  establishment  was  not 
present :  no  man  in  the  store  was  over  thirty. 
The  purchaser  of  the  canvas  and  the  nails  had 
already  glanced  curiously  at  the  young  English- 
man, whose  soldierly  air,  careful  dress,  and 
general  bearing,  denoted  that  he  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  surrounding  scene.  He 
now  took  upon  himself  to  answer  Jack's  ques- 
tion : 

'  Mr.  Wynn  is  not  in  town.  I  have  just 
come  in  from  his  place.'  The  speaker's  tone 
was  not  rough,  though  his  calling  seemed  to  be 
so  ;  he  wore  a  kind  of  waggoner's  frock,  with 
a  leathern  belt,  high  boots,  a  broad-leaved  felt 
hat,  a  red  neckerchief  tied  in  a  sailor's  knot. 

'  Did  you  want  to  see  him  to-day  ?  He 
isn't  coming  in.' 

This  was  a  first  check,  and  Jack's  highly- 
strung  nerves  felt  it.  He  thanked  his  inform- 
ant, adding  that  he  did  wish  to  see  Mr.  Wynn 
that  day,  and  should  ride  out  to  his  country 
house  at  once.     He  then  made  his  way  out  of 
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the  store,  the  dark  young  man  accompanying 
him  to  the  street,  and  giving  him  clear  instruc- 
tions for  the  finding  of  Wynn's  house. 

'  I  wonder  who  he  is,'  said  the  dark  young 
man  to  himself,  as  Jack  rode  off,  leaving  the 
street-boy  grinning  with  satisfaction  over  so 
good  a  morning's  job,  '  and  what  he's  come  to 
do  here.  Doesn't  look  much  like  digging  or 
teaming,  even  if  he  wasn't  disabled.' 

Mr.  Lewis  Wynn's  country  residence  was 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  Melbourne,  in 
a  suburban  neighbourhood  now  covered  with 
handsome  villas,  whose  fortunate  owners  enjoy 
all  that  is  involved  in  sitting  actually  as  well  as 
metaphorically  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 
The  house,  a  roomy,  one-storied  structure  of 
stuccoed  brick,  with  a  verandah  on  all  sides  of 
it,  stood  out  from  the  background  of  blue  gum 
and  wattle  trees,  in  a  walled  enclosure,  and 
approached  from  a  wide,  low  entrance-gate,  by 
a  broad  pathway  bordered  on  either  side  with 
brownish  turf,  interspersed  with   flower-beds. 
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Any  visitor  would  have  discerned  Mr.  Lewis 
Wynn's  tastes  at  a  glance,  for  the  small  but 
well  laid-out  grounds  of  his  dwelling  were 
devoted  to  gardening,  chiefly  of  an  exotic  kind. 
The  indigenous  ferns,  cacti,  and  other  growths 
were,  however,  well  represented,  and  a  number 
of  bird-perches  in  the  verandah  and  among  the 
ilower-beds  were  occupied  by  a  noisy  com- 
pany of  piping-crows,  parrakeets,  and  cocka- 
toos. This  suburban  abode  of  a  prosperous 
trader  looked  very  bright,  peaceful,  and  happy 
in  the  beautiful  and  beneficent  sunshine  of  an 
Austrahan  summer  day,  when  Jack  Bassett 
rode  up  to  the  entrance  of  Yarra  Lodge.  The 
gate  lay  hospitably  open  ;  there  was  no  one  in- 
side. The  visitor  walked  his  horse  slowly  u]> 
the  short  avenue  to  the  house-door,  which  lay 
as  widely  open  as  the  gate. 

The  front  of  the  house  faced  him  ;  he  had 
thought  Mavis  might  be  there.  What  if  in  a 
moment  more  he  should  see  her,  coming  out 
with  that  light  tread  he  knew  so  well,  an    that 
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smile  for  which  his  heart  had  ached  with  long- 
ing all  this  weary  time,  to  greet  the  lover  who 
had  come  to  her  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world !  His  eyes  were  dim,  and  there  was  a 
ringing  in  his  ears ;  but,  for  all  the  whirl,  the 
same  knowledge  was  in  his  mind  that  had 
always  been  there.  Great  would  be  the  joy  of 
Mavis,  but  little  her  surprise.  Let  the  cause 
of  her  silence  be  what  it  might,  she  knew  that 
he  would  seek  and  find  her. 

The  verandah  was  empty.  The  sunny  still- 
ness was  broken  only  by  the  shrill  screams  of 
two  black  cockatoos,  placed  like  supporters  on 
either  side  of  the  doorway,  and  apparently  un- 
friendly to  strangers.  Jack  dismounted,  and, 
having  thrown  his  horse's  bridle  over  his  arm, 
was  looking  for  a  belLhandle,  when  an  elderly 
gentleman,  with  a  partially  bald,  grey  head, 
and  a  mild  countenance,  made  his  appearance, 
coming  from  the  right  side  of  the  hall.  He 
wore  a  loose  suit  of  spotless,  white  linen,  and 
he  carried  carefully  in  both  hands  a  pannikin 
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containing  warm  bread-and-milk.  He  was 
gently  blowing  on  the  contents  of  the  pannikin, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  the  stranger  in  the 
doorway,  and,  desisting  with  a  start,  stood 
looking  in  surprise  at  Jack. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Jack ;  ^  I  could 
not  find  the  bell,  and  there  was  nobody  about 
May  I  ask  if  I  address  Mr.  Wynn  ?  ' 

'  That  is  my  name,  sir.  Walk  in,  if  you 
please.     Oh,  there's  the  horse.' 

He  set  the  pannikin  down  on  the  floor  and 
disappeared,  but  returned  in  a  moment  accom- 
panied by  a  smart-looking  boy,  who  took  the 
bridle  from  Jack.  Casting  a  regretful  look  at 
the  pannikin,  Mr.  Wynn  ushered  his  unknown 
visitor  into  the  house,  amid  the  angry  screams 
of  the  birds,  whose  breakfast  was  postponed  on 
account  of  this  human  intruder.  Something 
quaint  and  quiet  in  Mr.  Wynn's  look  and 
manner  struck  Jack,  even  in  that  moment  of 
suspense,  by  its  curious  unhkeness  to  the  look 
and  manner  of  Mavis's  father. 
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Mr.  Wynn  ushered  his  visitor  into  a  good- 
sized  parlour,  well  but  plainly  furnished.  Jack 
saw  with  a  glance  that  there  was  no  trace  of 
feminine  occupation  in  this  room.  His  host's 
invitation  to  him  to  be  seated  was  welcome. 
He  drew  his  breath  with  difficulty  as  he  replied 
to  Mr.  Wynn's  plain  question — 

'  What  is  your  business  with  me,  sir  ?  ' — 

'  My  name  is  Bassett.  I  come  from  Cheshire. 
Your  brother  knows  me  well,  and  I  suppose 
you  now  know  what  has  brought  me  to  Mel- 
bourne and  to  your  house.' 

No  sign  of  any  such  knowledge  appeared  in 
Mr.  Lewis  Wynn's  face. 

'  Of  course  I  know  the  name  of  Bassett,  and 
I  am  proud  to  welcome  to  my  house  any  one 
who  bears  it.  I  presume  you  are  the  Squire's 
son  .^  '  Jack  nodded  assent.  '  But  I  never  heard 
my  brother  mention  you  while  he  was  here.' 

'  While  he  was  here  ?  Is  he  here  no  longer  ? 
Where  is  he  ?  Is  his  daughter  with  him  ?  Is 
she  not  here  ?  ' 
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'  His  daughter  !  No,  she  is  not  here.  Slie 
never  has  been  here.  My  brother  has  gone  to 
the  Bendigo  gold-fields.' 

'  Where  is  Mavis  ?  ' 

'  My  brother's  daughter  ?     I  don't  know.' 

A  sensation  hke  fainting  came  over  Jack 
Bassett.  The  blow  was  tremendous ;  he  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  it,  and  he  was  defenceless 
against  it.  He  strove  for  a  few  moments  with 
the  chilly,  creeping  weakness  that  beset  him, 
and  conquered  it.  When  he  was  able  to  speak, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  legitimate  wonder 
and  curiosity  expressed  in  Mr.  Wynn's  coun- 
tenance. 

*  I  will  try  to  explain  as  briefly  as  possible 
why  I  am  here,  and  why  I  ask  you  these 
questions.  You  take  my  word  about  myself, 
don't  you  ? ' 

'  That  you  are  Squire  Bassett's  son  ?  Cer- 
tainly, I  take  your  word  for  that.' 

'  Your  brother  knows  me  well,  Mr.  Wynn, 
and  he  also  knows  that  his  daughter.  Mavis,  is 
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my  promised  wife.     I  wrote  the  whole  truth  to 
him  after  he  left  England.' 

Jack  then  told  Mr.  Wynn  he  had  been 
ignorant  of  all  that  had  recently  happened  at 
Fieldflower  Farm ;  and  that  immediately  on 
learning  the  facts  he  had  resolved  to  follow 
Mavis  to  Australia.  The  young  man  spoke 
with  fire  and  animation,  but  also  with  such 
keen  and  pitiful  distress,  that  the  quiet,  com- 
monplace trader,  without  a  spark  of  romance  in 
his  composition,  was  moved  by  an  entirely  novel 
sensation.  This  was  a  very  odd  young  man, 
but  he  liked  him.  Mr.  Lewis  Wynn  had  never 
given  a  thought  to  his  niece  since  her  father 
had  briefly  informed  him  that  it  suited  Mavis 
to  stay  in  England,  and  he  had  been  glad  to 
leave  her  there ;  adding  that  women  were  a 
hindrance  everywhere.  The  matter  had  not 
been  referred  to  again.  Mr.  Wynn  did  not  feel 
sufficient  interest  in  Mavis  to  induce  him  to 
inquire  where  her  father  had  left  her,  or  what 
she  was  doing. 
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As  the  girl's  lover  appealed  to  him  in  many 
and  heartfelt  words,  telling  of  the  harassing 
uncertainty  he  had  endured,  of  the  pain  of  her 
inexplicable  silence,  and  the  hopes  witli  which 
he  had  made  this  long  voyage,  interest  and  pity 
were  awakened  in  Mr.  \¥ynn's  mind.  After 
all,  his  niece  micrht  have  been  worth  thinkiuii; 
about.  Jack's  pride  and  self-control  could  not 
keep  his  lips  from  trembling,  or  his  voice  from 
faltering,  but  his  hearer  liked  him  none  the  less 
for  those  signs  of  emotion. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  you,'  he  said,  wdien  he  had 
heard  all ;  '  it  is  a  hard  case.  I  would  do  any- 
thing I  could,  but  I  know  nothing  about  my 
niece,  and  I  doubt  whether  my  brother  would 
answer  questions  if  there  were  any  means  of 
putting  them  'to  him.  He's  a  queer-tempered 
man,  as  every  one  that  has  anything  to  do  witli 
him  finds  out.  I  happen  to  know  that  he  did 
get  a  letter  addressed  "  care  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Wynn,  Melbourne  "  ;  but  he  gave  me  no  hint 
of  its  contents,  and  as  he  was  always  the 
VOL.  III.  L 
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same,  I  should  say  it  produced  no  effect  upon 
him.' 

'  It  was  cruel  of  him  to  send  me  no  reply. 
He  must  have  known  what  I  would  do.' 

'  I  am  afraid  he  is  cruel.  I  noticed  that 
very  soon.  But  as  for  his  knowing  what  you 
would  do,  I  don't  think  it  is  hkely.  It  would 
never  come  into  his  head,  I  should  say,  that 
you  would  make  such  a  voyage  on  such  a 
chance.' 

'  But  it  wasn't  a  chance !  The  possibility  of 
Mavis  not  having  left  England  with  her  father 
never  occurred  to  me.  How  could  it  ?  And 
he  has  deliberately  left  me  in  the  dark  !  Why  ? 
There  was  nothing  to  offend  him  in  what  I 
wrote.' 

'Certainly  not.  But  it  is  useless  for  you 
and  me  to  discuss  his  motives.  The  strangest 
thing  is  that  Mavis,  having  stayed  in  England, 
never  wrote  to  you.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  girls 
are  feeble  creatures,  wise  folk  say.  May  she 
not  have  changed  her  mind,  and,  being  ashamed 
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to  confess  it,  have  thought  it  better  just  to  drop 
the  thing,  and  leave  it  there  ?  Of  course,'  he 
added,  for  Jack's  face  had  become  tempestuous, 
'  this  is  only  a  guess  ;  still,  if  she  was  left  free 
when  her  father  sailed  for  Melbourne,  why  did 
she  cease  to  write  to  you  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  even  guess.  It  was  a  mystery 
when  I  beheved  that  I  should  find  her 
here  ;  it  is  a  much  deeper  mystery  now ;  but 
whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  is  not  what 
you  think.  Of  that  I  am  as  sure  as  that  she  is 
alive — indeed,  I  am  more  sure  ' — a  deeper 
shade  fell  upon  his  troubled  face, — 'for  she 
might — she  could — die.  She  could  not  break 
faith.     You  don't  know  your  niece,  sir.' 

'  No,  no,  of  course  not,'  said  Mr.  Wynn, 
soothingly ;  '  I  wish  I  did,  poor  girl.  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  she  had  come  out  here.  It 
would  be  all  right  now,  and  she  would  have 
taken  to  the  place  and  the  birds,  I  dare  say.' 

As  he  said  this,  nervously — for  the  great 
pain  with  which  his  visitor  was   doing   battle 

L  2 
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touclied   him    strangely — Mr.    Wynn    noticed 
Jack's  tied-iip  arm,  and  exclaimed  : 

*But  you're  hurt,  Mr.    Bassett !      How   is 
this  ?     An  accident  on  board  ship  ?  ' 

'No.     I  was  wounded  at   Inkerman,   and 
my  arm  is  not  all  right  yet.' 

'  Oh !  You  are  in  the  Army,  then  ?  ' 
Jack  could  almost  have  smiled  at  the 
speaker's  tone.  It  expressed  profound  respect, 
even  awe.  He  had  touched  a  responsive  chord. 
This  mild  little  man,  who  had  made  his  pile 
by  the  peaceful  processes  of  miscellaneous 
trade,  cherished  a  deep  admiration  of  military 
glory.  He  would  have  instantly  spirited  Mavis 
from  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  her  lover's 
arms  if  he  could.  He  regarded  the  gallant 
young  soldier's  attachment  to  his  niece  as  a 
rare  distinction  and  honour. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it — I  mean,  I  am 
proud  to  see  you  here — and — and — I  hope  all 
will  be  well,'  said  the  mild  man,  much  embar 
rassed,  but  timidly  offering  his  hand  to  Jack, 
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who  grasped  it  heartily.  From  that  moment 
this  oddly-contrasted  pair  were  friends. 

It  was  readily  arranged  that  Captain  Bassett 
should  remain  at  Yarra  Lodge  until  some 
decision  had  been  reached — not  that  he  had 
any  hesitation  about  what  he  meant  to  do — 
and  he  was  at  once  placed  in  possession  of  a 
pleasant  room.  The  smart  boy  was  sent  off  to 
Sandridge  with  the  horse,  and  with  orders  to 
bring  back  Jack's  luggage. 

When  he  had  rallied  from  the  shock  of  his 
disappointment  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  observe 
the  place  he  was  in,  Jack  found  much  to 
interest  him. 

Mr.  Lewis  Wynn  was  an  intelligent  man. 
He  had  lived  many  years  in  the  Colony,  and 
had  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history 
from  its  pastoral  beginnings  to  the  feverishly 
active  commercial  era  that  was  now  assuming 
a  settled  aspect.  He  had  made  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  trading  in  pretty  nearly  everything 
that  could  be  bought  and  sold,  and  also  by  the 
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recent  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  and  about 
Melbourne.      Some  of  his  earliest  savings  had 
been  invested  in   that   commodity.      He   had 
never    married.       He    left    a    sweetheart    in 
England   when   he   went   away   to   make   his 
fortune,  but  she  died  shortly  afterwards.     She 
was  only  a  dream  to  him  now,  and  he  had 
never  cared  to  displace  the  dream  by  a  reality. 
He  was  a  plain,  kindly,  lonely  man,  of  quiet 
ways ;  the  making  of  money  had  long  ceased 
to  be  of  importance  to  him,  and  he  had  no 
sordid  love  of  the  money  he  had  made.     He 
had  induced  his  younger  brother  to  come  out 
to  the  Colony,  knowing  very  little  about  him, 
but  thinking  that  he  might  as  well  be  on  the 
spot  where  he  would  probably  one  day  possess 
larger  interests  than  any  he  could  acquire  in 
England.      The  experiment  had  not  succeeded. 
The  brothers  were  totally  unlike  in  mind  and 
manners.      Farmer  Wynn,  who  had  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  wealth  which  his  brother  had 
accumulated,  and  estimated  it  quite  erroneously 
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from  his  own  vulgar  point  of  view,  had  so 
speedily  resolved  upon  trying  his  luck  at  the 
gold-fields,  that  he  had  not  given  himself  time 
to  cultivate  relations  which  might  have  led  to 
his  being  better  informed. 

Mr.  Wynn  and  his  unexpected  guest  had 
ranged  over  many  subjects  absolutely  novel  to 
Captain  Bassett,  before  they  parted  for  the 
night ;  but  they  had  constantly  returned  to  the 
topic  of  Mavis.  Nothing  to  mitigate  the  blank 
negative  with  which  Mr.  Wynn  had  answered 
Jack's  first  enquiries  was  elicited  from  him. 
Jack  showed  him  Mavis's  writing,  but  he  could 
not  even  say  whether  his  brother  had  received 
letters  in  that  hand. 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Wynn's  pets, 
including  a  tame  '  laughing  jackass  ' — whose 
singular  notes,  a  blending  of  hee-haw  and  ha- 
ha,  have  procured  that  unique  Australian  bird 
its  name — had  been  housed  and  were  silent, 
the  two  men  sat  until  late  m  the  verandah. 
The  strange  stars  were    shining,    and    it   was 
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morning  at  home.  They  talked  of  what  the 
next  stage  of  Jack's  quest  was  to  be. 

'  I  bring  my  father's  written  consent.  If  I 
had  found  her  here,  I  do  not  think  Farmer 
Wynn  could  have  objected  ;  but  even  if  he  had 
refused  me,  Mavis  would  have  come  home  with 
me.  It  is  only  beginning  over  again.  I  will 
find  him,  wherever  he  may  be.  He  will  tell 
me  where  she  is,  and  I  hope  he  will  let  me 
take  his  blessing  to  my  promised  wife.' 

Mr.  Wynn  looked  grave.  '  You  must  not 
think  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  him,' 
he  said.  '  Although  it  is  not  so  bad  as  in  the 
time  I  have  been  telhng  you  stories  of,  the  road 
to  Bendigo  is  still  no  easy  one  to  travel,  and 
Avhen  you  get  there  you  may  not  find  my 
brother.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  him  ;  but 
that  I  was  prepared  for.  He  may  have  gone 
oa  to  Mount  Alexander.' 

'  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  that,'  said  Jack, 
quietly ;  '  and  I  shall  find  him,  wherever  he 
may  be.' 
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'  What  if  he's  in  one  of  his  devil's  humours, 
and  will  not  listen  to  this  young  fellow,  or  even 
tell  him  where  his  daughter  is  ?  '  thought  Mr, 
Wynn ;  but  he  refrained  from  uttering  the 
thought.  They  talked  of  how  Jack  was  to 
travel,  and  his  youthful  spirits  rose,  stirred  by 
the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  adventure, 
and  the  prospect  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  that  gold- 
fever  against  which  he  was  proof.  It  would  be 
only  a  glimpse  ;  not  for  one  unnecessary  hour 
after  Wynn  had  spoken,  should  Jack's  face  be 
turned  from  the  homeward  route.  It  soon 
appeared  that  the  young  man  he  had  met  in 
tlie  morning  at  the  store  in  Bourke  Street 
might  be  of  service  to  him.  He  was  a  clever 
lellow,  Jeffrey  by  name,  one  of  a  party  of  men 
who  had  come  out  a  couple  of  years  before 
from  Canada,  and  had  done  wonderfully  well 
— as,  indeed,  they  deserved  to  do,  were  it  only 
for  the  ingenuity  of  their  first  proceeding, 
which  was  to  make  the  voyage  from  Quebec 
to  Melbourne  pay,  instead   of  costing  money. 
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Tliey  bought  a  brig  of  300  tons  burthen,  and 
loaded  the  vessel  with  the  things  that  are  most 
in  demand  in  a  new  country.  They  sold  the 
cargo  at  a  large  profit  at  Melbourne.  Then 
they  travelled  to  the  Ovens  diggings,  at  the 
moment  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  and  got 
highly-paid  employment :  some  as  diggers  ; 
others  in  the  exercise  of  their  woodman's  craft 
on  the  construction  of  weather-board  huts  and 
hotels ;  but  the  majority  in  '  teaming  ' — as  cart- 
ing on  the  roads  was  called.  The  occupation 
was  very  profitable  ;  the  Canadians  were  first- 
rate  teamsters,  and  they  knew  what  co-operation 
Wcts  good  for.  In  a  few  weeks,  half  a  dozen 
well-found  American  waggons  were  carrying 
provisions  from  Melbourne  to  Beechworth  at 
rates  varying  from  100/.  to  150Z.  per  ton. 

Jefirey  was  one  of  this  industrious  band. 
He  had  been  for  some  years  farming  in  Canada, 
in  a  small  way,  and  he  had  come  out,  leaving 
his  farm  in  the  hands  of  his  partner,  '  to  make 
a  pile.'     Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  had  fallen 
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in  with  Mr.  Wynn,  who  hked  his  energy  and 
the  absence  in  him  of  the  prevalent  roughness. 
Jeffrey  had  made  money  by  trading  in  a  variety 
of  ways  ;  had  recently  sold  his  share  in  the 
'  teaming '  business,  and  was  lingering  awhile  in 
Melbourne  before  returning  to  Canada. 

'  You  shall  come  in  with  me  in  the  morn- 
ing,' said  Mr.  Wynn  to  Jack,  as  he  bade  him 
good-night,  '  to  look  about  you  a  bit.  Jefliey 
is  sure  to  turn  up,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  come 
back  here  with  us.' 

When  he  was  alone  with  his  defeat  Jack 
gave  way  for  a  while.  He  was  a  good  fellow  : 
there  was  strong  stuff  in  his  simple,  manly 
nature ;  but  this  had  been  a  heavy  blow. 
Once  more  he  had  to  face  the  unknown  ;  again 
an  interminable  waste  of  waters  lay  between 
him  and  Mavis.  In  how  many  days  should  he 
hnd  Farmer  Wynn?  In  how  many  more 
should  he  be  able  to  get  back  to  Melbourne, 
and  embark  for  England? 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

THE     END     OF     THE     QUEST. 

Jack  Bassett  had  conjectured  rightly;  Matthew 
Jeffrey  was  Mavis's  cousin.  The  discovery  was 
a  pleasant  spur  to  the  acquaintance  between 
the  two  young  men.  Jeffrey  was  unable  to 
give  Jack  any  information  respecting  Mavis  ; 
he  had  heard  nothing  of  her  since  his  father's 
death.  He  had  intended  to  remain  at  Mel- 
bourne only  until  he  could  get  a  passage  in  a 
ship ;  but  after  he  had  taken  Jack  Bassett 
about  the  vigorous  young  city,  and  passed  two 
evenings  at  Yarra  Lodge  in  discussing  Jack's 
projected  trip  to  Bendigo,  Jeffrey  began  to 
hanker  after  one  more  venture.  Finally,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  young  men  should  travel 
together  to  the  gold-fields,  on  horseback,  taking 
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as  little  baggage  as  possible,  and  well  armed. 
Jeffrey  was  convinced  he  could  mnke  the  expe- 
dition pay  ;  he  had  turned  his  hand  to  a  number 
of  things  in  his  adventurous  life  in  the  Colony, 
and  never  yet  failed  to  make  money  out  of  any 
one  of  them.  Besides,  even  if  he  did  not  add 
to  his  pile,  he  could  now  afford  a  pleasure  trip. 
A  couple  of  days,  durijig  which  both  Jack 
and  Jeffrey  advanced  in  favour  with  their  host, 
sufficed  for  their  preparations  for  the  journey, 
and  were  otherwise  turned  to  profitable  account 
by  Jack.  As  he  hoped  to  remain  a  shorter 
time  in  the  Colony  than  any  other  stranger  who 
had  ever  visited  it,  he  made  the  most  of  his 
time,  and  learned  all  that  he  possibly  could 
of  the  romantic  past,  and  the  prosperous  and 
hopeful  present,  of  Victoria.  The  novelty  of 
the  scene,  in  both  its  natural  and  social  aspects, 
was  full  of  interest  for  the  young  Englishman, 
who  had  so  recently  come  from  another  distant 
land,  one  that  was  stained  and  desolated  by  a 
struggle    far   different   from    that    which    was 
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going  on  here,  harsh  and  evil  though  many  of 
its  features  were.  The  mixture  of  classes,  and 
the  common  aim,  the  sturdy  independence, 
the  practical  sense  and  readiness,  the  pervading 
vigour  and  vitality,  impressed  Jack  strongly. 
Mr.  Wynn — a  highly  respected  citizen,  as  he 
soon  observed — introduced  him  to  the  chief 
places  of  resort,  and  gave  him  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  various  interests  which 
they  represented.  Jack  made  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Melbourne,  who  had  hved  in  the  Colony 
through  its  purely  pastoral  time,  and  also  of 
several  who  still  dwelt  regretfully  on  the  last 
years  of  the  '  forties.'  Old  Victorians  will  tell 
us  now  that  '  those  were  the  real  golden  days.' 
The  precious  metal  then  slept  unmolested, 
though  not  unsuspected,  in  the  earth.  Some 
years  had  elapsed  since  a  convict-shepherd  on 
a  '  run '  in  New  South  Wales,  having  displayed, 
on  one  of  his  visits  to  Sydney,  a  piece  of  pure 
water- worn  gold,  was  rewarded  with  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  lashes,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  gold  was  a  watch-case  which  he  had  stolen 
and  melted  down. 

Jeffrey  had  undertaken  to  purchase  the 
horses,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  get  two 
strong  animals  in  excellent  condition.  Jack's 
Crimean  experience  had  taught  him  some  use- 
ful lessons  in  the  art  of  doing  without ;  he  was 
ready  to  have  his  clothing  reduced  to  a  very 
simple  expression,  and  to  accept  such  rough 
and  serviceable  articles  as  Jeffrey  advised.  He 
smiled  as  he  pictured  to  himself  Miss  Nestle's 
feelings,  could  she  have  seen  the  modest  kit 
with  which  he  proposed  to  invade  yet  another 
unknown  region,  which  she  would  have  hated 
as  much  as  that  dreadful  East,  from  whence  he 
had  brought  back  his  clothes  '  in  ribbons,'  and 
his  arm  in  a  sling.  He  was  starting  in  good 
spirits,  considering  the  disappointment  he  had 
sustained.  Everything  had  '  cohered '  very 
nicely  with  respect  to  his  fresh  journey, 
beginning   with   the   fortunate   chance   of  his 
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lighting  on  Jeffrey.  A  short  time  now,  and 
suspense  would  be  over  ;  he  would  be  able  to 
communicate  with  Mavis  ;  his  face  would  be 
turned  towards  home ;  the  hours  that  divided 
him  from  his  promised  wife  would  be  within 
count. 

On  the  evening  before  the  start,  the  young 
men,  who  had  been  detained  by  their  final 
preparations,  reached  Yarra  Lodge  rather  late. 
The  day  had  been  hot ;  but  the  air  was  now 
cool  and  refreshing,  and  the  stars  were  shining. 
As  the  little  party  of  three  sat  in  the  verandah 
smoking  their  pipes,  Mr.  Wynn  talked  cordially 
and  cheerily  to  Jack,  telling  him  he  should 
expect  him  to  bring  his  wife  out  to  the  new 
world  to  see  her  old  uncle. 

'  The  voyage  will  soon  be  a  less  formidable 
affair,'  he  added ;  '  I  don't  think  you  could  do 
better  than  give  up  soldiering — there's  not 
much  to  be  made  of  that — and  come  out  here 
for  good.' 

'  I  could  not  give  up  soldiering,  sir,'  said 
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Jack,  smiling  at  the  practical  trader's  view  of 
the  glorious  profession  of  arms  ;  '  but  I  hope 
to  bring  Mavis  out  to  see  you  some  day.'  They 
parted  for  the  night  with  a  hearty  expression 
of  mutual  goodwill,  and  Jack  went  off  to  his 
room  without  the  least  notion  that  his  visit  to 
Yarra  Lodge  had  been  the  most  momentous 
stroke  of  business  yet  done  in  his  life . 

*  Whether  he  marries  my  niece  or  doesn't,' 
said  Mr.  Wynn  to  himself,  as  he  made  an  end 
of  his  solitary  reflections  after  Jack  left  him, 
'  I  will  leave  that  young  man  what  will  make 
him  comfortable  for  life,  in  the  army  or  out  of 
it.  He's  a  fine  fellow,  a  sensible  fellow,  con- 
sidering, as  I  suppose,  he  never  learned  much 
that  could  be  any  use  to  him  ;  and  he's  a 
constant  lover,  if  ever  there  was  one  out  ot 
a  book.  There  must  be  good  in  the  girl,  or 
she  could  not  have  got  such  a  hold  over  him. 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  put  this  business  in 
any  light  favourable  to  her.  As  for  David's 
treatment  of  the  lad's  letter,  I  put  it  down  to 
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his  infernal  temper.  There  can  be  no  other 
reason  why  he  shouldn't  want  to  be  father-in- 
law  to  Squire  Bassett's  son.  They  would  look 
upon  that  as  a  great  rise  at  home.' 

As  the  two  young  men  began  their  journey 
into  the  uncleared  lands,  called  the  '  bush ' — • 
inappropriately,  it  would  seem  to  us,  as  the 
Australian  forest  has  no  underwood — and,  soon 
losing  sight  of  Melbourne,  began  to  feel  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  the  romantic  side  of  his 
enterprise  came  into  Jack's  view.  Hitherto, 
he  had  been  too  busy  ;  he  had  regarded  his 
going  up  to  the  gold-fields  in  search  of  Farmer 
Wynn  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  He  had 
not  found  Mavis  ;  he  was  going  in  search  of 
the  person  who  could  tell  him  where  she  was  ; 
this  was  'simple  comme  bon  jour.'  Now, 
however,  the  scene,  the  surroundings,  his  ad- 
venturous companion,  and  the  meeting  with 
Mavis's  uncle,  gave  Jack  a  great  deal  to  think 
of  in  addition  to  what  he  was  always  thinking  of. 
He  was  a  silent  companion  for  Jeffrey  during 
the  first  hours  of  their  journey. 
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They  plodded  on,  careful  for  their  horse:?, 
and  Jack  felt  the  heat,  like  the  '  new  chum  ' 
that  he  was.  Now  and  then  he  seemed  to  be 
journeying  in  a  difficult,  incredible  dream.  But 
he  would  remind  himself  that  nothing  wtis 
incredible,  nothing  was  difficult,  that  had  Mavis 
for  its  end  and  object.  Her  image,  so  distinct 
ever  since  he  had  been  in  this  far  land,  liad 
not  been  dimmed  or  made  distant  again  by  his 
disappointment.  In  the  happy  days  to  come 
she  would  like  to  hear  the  story  of  his  '  Quest/ 
He  must  be  observant,  if  it  were  only  because 
Mavis,  who  was  so  much  more  clever  than  he. 
would  want  to  know  all  about  the  country 
through  which  it  lay.  He  brightened  up  at 
this  thought,  and  gave  his  mind  to  the  features, 
the  incidents,  and  the  chance  associations  of 
the  road. 

It  w^ould  be  superfluous  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  road  from  Melbourne  to  the  Bendigo 
gold-fields  in  1855.  The  scene  through  which 
Captain  Bassett  and  Matthew  Jeffrey  passed  ;  the 
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'  liumours,'  serious  and  comical,  of  that  suc- 
cession of  men  on  one  aim  intent,  which  had 
preceded  them,  with  which  they  now  mixed, 
and  which  would  follow  them  in  a  continuous 
yet  ever  varied  stream,  have  furnished  many 
half-attractive,  half-repulsive  pictures. 

To  Jack  Bassett  all  was  interesting.  He 
and  his  companion,  well  mounted,  and  carrying 
but  little  weight,  caught  up  and  passed  the 
slow- travelling  drays  with  their  curiously  varied 
freights.  They  met  a  few  straggling  return 
parties,  and  a  gold-convoy  with  an  armed 
escort,  on  the  second  morning  of  their  journey, 
on  its  way  from  Ballarat  to  Geelong.  The 
country  was  now  beautiful  exceedingly,  again 
dreary  and  depressing.  Evidence  of  hardship 
to  man  and  beast  was  abundant  ;  the  rude 
shanties,  or  Diggers'  Eests,  so  welcome  to  the 
weary  wayfarers,  offered  a  strange  spectacle 
when  night  fell  on  the  rough  encampment 
about  them,  with  its  vigilant  guards,  and  its 
noisy  joviality  succeeded  by  the  deep  hush  of 
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fatigue.  The  solitary  wayside  burial-places, 
marked  by  some  rude  memorial  of  a  kinsman 
or  a  comrade,  the  peaceful  aspects  of  nature, 
the  stress  and  striving  of  human  beings  far 
outside  of  conventionality,  and  all  animated  by 
one  desire — the  hasting  to  be  rich  :  these  things 
and  many  more  appealed  to  Jack's  perception 
and  his  sympathies. 

Jack  and  his  companion  met  with  no  ad- 
ventures beyond  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the 
road ;  travel,  rest,  the  exchange  of  passing 
talk  with  other  wayfarers,  some  unpleasant 
sights  and  sounds  which  they  would  have 
avoided  if  they  could.  They  and  their  horses 
suffered  from  the  heat  in  the  daytime,  but  the 
evening  breeze  brought  coolness,  and  Jack's 
strength  held  out  well. 

It  was  the  second  day  of  their  journey ; 
they  had  made  an  early  start  from  the  shanty 
w^here  they  had  found  a  resting-place  on  the 
previous  night,  and  were  following  a  particu- 
larly bad  bit  of  road,   or  rather  track,  where 
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ruts  were  deep  and  dangerous,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  '  dumb  driven  cattle '  were  dreadful 
to  witness.  Ahead  of  them  was  an  open  space, 
where  the  trees  swept  round  on  either  side  m 
an  irregular  semicircle,  with  a  refreshing  gloom 
beyond.  Ahead  of  this  space  the  ground 
dipped  suddenly,  and  the  track  lay  through  a 
stony  defile,  with  two  sentinel  rocks  arising 
abruptly  in  front  of  it,  like  giant  piers  for  a 
u^ate  that  had  never  been  hung.  The  two 
yomig  men  turned  off  the  track,  crossed  the 
open  ground  on  the  right,  picked  their  way 
among  the  tall  stems  of  the  stringy-barks 
skirting  the  cleared  space,  and  approached  the 
dip  in  the  ground  at  the  head  of  the  rocky 
defile  where  they  would  again  have  to  en- 
counter the  untempered  heat  of  the  sun.  Just 
here  the  scene  was  quiet ;  looking  far  back, 
they  could  make  out  a  couple  of  drays,  but 
ahead  of  them  the  way  was  clear. 

To  the  right  a  bright  stream  ran  babbling 
througli   the  tree-studded  plain.     This  was  far 
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from  being  the  most  beautiful  bit  of  country 
they  had  passed  through ;  but  it  had  a  peculiar 
charm,  and  Jack  corrected  his  mistaken  notion 
that  the  Australian  woods  must  be  silent 
because  their  birds  are  songless.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  vocal,  like  our  English  woods,  with 
the  sustained  melodies  of  innumerable  song- 
sters ;  but  the  deep  notes  of  the  bell-bird,  the 
sweet  pipe  of  the  Australian  magpie,  the 
whirring  call  of  the  parrakeet,  and  the  general 
musical  stir  that  is  never  absent  from  the  great 
solitudes  of  nature,  redeem  the  Australian 
*  bush '  from  the  imputation  of  dumbness.  Jack 
and  his  friend  emerged  reluctantly  from  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  trees,  and  came  back 
into  the  track  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rocks 
at  the  head  of  the  defile.  Down  below,  and 
far  in  front  of  them,  they  could  see  the  heads 
of  a  bullock  team,  and  make  out  several  men 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  dray.  Jack  was 
looking  ahead,  and  riding  with  a  loose  rein  as 
they  came  down  the  slight  descent  towards  the 
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rocks,  when  his  horse  shied,  swerving  so  sud- 
denly that  he  was  thrown  forward  on  the 
animal's  neck,  and  barely  escaped  a  fall. 
The  horse  stood  still,  trembling  and  terrified. 
The  sun  was  glinting  on  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  rock,  and  Jack  was  a  little  confused  by  the 
sudden  change  from  the  shade  of  the  brown 
trees.  Jeffrey  was  a  few  yards  behind  him, 
but  came  up  at  once,  fearing  for  Jack's  weak 
arm. 

'  Quiet,  quiet,  old  fellow,'  said  Jack,  sooth- 
ing the  startled  horse.  '  What's  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Something  has  stung  him,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

'  Hallo  !  what's  that  ?  '  exclaimed  Jeffrey, 
as  he  pulled  his  horse  up,  and  pointed  to  a 
dark  object  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  on  the  right,  and  so  close  to  its  base  that  it 
might  have  been  passed  by  as  a  projection  from 
the  dark  surface.  The  instinct  of  the  animal 
had,  however,  been  true.  Jack  looked  down, 
saw  the  thing  from  which  his  horse  had  shied. 
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and  instantly  dismounted.  Jeffrey  did  the 
same,  and  they  approached  the  formless  bun- 
dle huddled  together  on  the  hard  dry  earth. 

'  A  dead  man,'  said  Jeffrey ;  '  no  doubt 
about  that.  No  living  one,  however  badly 
hurt,  could  lie  all  of  a  heap  like  that.' 

They  v^ere  close  beside  the  formless  bundle 
now,  and  they  stooped  over  it.  A  dead  man, 
beyond  all  doubt — the  limbs  doubled  up  under 
the  body,  the  head  prone  on  the  ground,  face 
downwards,  the  disordered  dress  concealing 
the  stark  outlines.  At  a  first  glance  they  saw 
that  this  man  did  not  wear  the  costume  of 
the  gold-fields  ;  his  coat  was  of  cloth,  and  his 
boots  were  ordinary  English  ankle-jacks,  not 
the  slosh -resisting  foot-and-leg  armour  of  the 
digger. 

'  Let  us  turn  him  over  and  have  a  look 
at  his  face,'  said  Jeffrey,  after  a  momentary 
pause. 

'  Stay,'  said  Jack.  '  We  had  better  not 
touch  him  until  we  have    taken   careful  note 
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of  the  attitude  he  lies  in.  I  have  seen  men 
killed  suddenly  in  battle  who  fell  down  any- 
how, hundreds  of  them ;  but  the  way  this 
poor  fellow  hes  is  not  hke  anything  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  should  say  the  body  has  been 
flung  down  here  by  somebody,  or  has  fallen 
from  the  rock  up  there.' 

'  No,  not  that,'  said  Jeffrey,  glancing  up  at 
the  great  mass  of  stone  ;  '  it  would  have  fallen 
farther  out  into  the  track.  You  are  right ;  we 
must  not  move  him  ;  but  perhaps  we  can  find 
out  the  cause  of  death  without  doing  so.  Take 
hold  of  my  bridle,  while  I  examine  him.'  Jack 
complied,  and  Jeffrey,  kneeling  beside  the  dead 
body,  felt  along  the  back  and  breast,  and 
turning  over  the  coat  skirt  which  was  huddled 
about  the  upper  part,  revealed  the  head.  The 
thick  grizzled  hair  was  matted  with  blood,  and 
the  skull  was  cleft  through  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  crown. 
Jeffrey  replaced  the  coat  skirt,  rose  from  his 
knees,  and  looking  at  his  fingers  to  make  sure 
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that  there  was  no  blood  upon  them,  joined 
Jack,  who  had  led  the  horses  into  a  patch  of 
shade  on  the  far  side  of  the  rock. 

•  This  is  a  bad  business,'  he  said  gravely. 
'  It  is  well  you  were  so  quick  to  see  the  attitude 
of  the  body.  The  man  has  been  murdered. 
The  back  of  his  head  has  been  split  with,  I 
think,  a  hatchet.  We  must  not  touch  him. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  ' 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Matthew 
Jeffrey  had  seen  death  in  a  horrid  form ;  to 
what  Jack  had  witnessed  it  is  needless  to  refer; 
but  neither  had  ever  looked  on  the  work  of  a 
murderer.  They  spoke  low  to  each  other,  with 
pale  faces. 

'  One  of  us  had  better  ride  forward,'  said 
Jack,  '  and  hurry  up  some  of  the  people  below 
there  in  the  defile.  This  man  must  have  been 
coming  down  with  a  party,  have  gone  on  before, 
and  been  killed  by  bushrangers.  They  cannot 
be  far  away.  The  waggons  we  met  last  night 
passed    through    this    place    in    the   morning. 
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The  body  cannot  have  been  lying  there 
then.' 

'But  he  wouldn't  have  been  travelling  on 
foot,  and  if  on  horseback  he  would  not  have 
been  alone.  What  is  to  be  done?  Suppose 
you  ride  down  the  defile,  leading  my  horse,  and 
bring  back  the  first  of  those  fellows  coming  on 
with  the  waggon  who  is  willing  to  come,  while 
I  stay  here,  and  keep  watch.  It  is  taking  it 
out  of  the  horses,  and  delaying  us  on  our  road, 
but  that  cannot  be  helped.  We  must  not  leave 
this  poor  corpse  here,  and  go  on  as  if  we  had 
not  seen  it.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Jack,  who  was  already 
relieving  his  horse  of  the  valise  it  carried, 
while  Jeffrey  did  the  same  for  his  ;  '  especially 
as,  if  we  did  so,  the  party  coming  down,  or  the 
party  coming  up,  whichever  happened  to  find 
it  first,  would  probably  suspect  us  of  having 
murdered  the  man.' 

Jack  mounted  and  rode  away,  leading  the 
other  horse,  and  Jeffrey  took   up   his   watch, 
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seated  on  the  valises,  with  his  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  brows.  His  own  position  was  un- 
protected, in  case  any  of  the  lawless  rovers  to 
whom  it  was  most  reasonable  to  impute  this 
crime  should  be  lurking  about,  and  disposed 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  valises  ;  for  there 
was  not  a  human  being  in  sight.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  greatly  disturb  Matthew  Jeffrey, 
although  he  could  not  refrain  from  casting  an 
occasional  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  forest, 
in  whose  interminable  glades  the  murderous 
ruffians  might  be  hidden,  and  yet  be  within 
easy  reach  of  him.  He  thought  it  much  more 
likely  that  the  perpetrators  of  this  bloody  deed 
would,  with  all  speed,  have  put  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible  between  themselves  and 
the  scene  of  it. 

It  was  weary  work,  with  that  unsolved 
problem  of  a  dreadful  crime  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  was  thankful  when  he  heard  the  ring  of 
horses'  hoofs,  and  distinguished  the  sound  of 
voices   coming    towards    the   rocks.       A    few 
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minutes  later,  Jack  came  in  sight,  accompanied 
by  a  stoutly -built  black-bearded  man,  who  sat 
his  horse  like  a  sailor.  Jeffrey  advanced  to 
them. 

'  This  gentleman,'  said  Jack,  '  was  coming 
down  with  the  drays,  and  a  party.  He  was 
good  enough  to  come  on  with  me  at  once.  He 
is  a  medical  man.' 

'  And  of  a  few  other  professions,  besides,  at 
your  service,'  said  the  stranger,  in  a  full  cheery 
voice ;  '  despondent  digger  down  on  his  luck, 
and  marching  back  again  like  the  king  of 
France,  being  the  present  phase  of  me.'  He 
darted  a  keen  look  at  Jeffrey,  a  look  that 
instantly  appraised  the  difference  of  social 
position  between  him  and  his  companion,  and 
he  rolled  off  his  horse  in  a  way  that  made 
Jeffrey  feel  sure  the  sea  had  been  among  his 
discarded  professions. 

*  Now  then,'  he  said,  '  let's  have  a  look  at 
the  body' — he  had  taken  in  its  position  in 
an   instant;    'vou,    sir,    I    understand,    have 
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already  made  a  partial  examination,  but  have 
not  changed  its  posture  at  all  ? ' 

'  JSlot  at  all' 

Jack  was  again  occupied  with  the  horses, 
this  time  tethering  them  at  some  distance,  and 
again  he  did  not  approach  the  formless  bundle. 
Indeed,  he  shrank  from  it  undisguisedly.  The 
ex-ship's-surgeon  made  a  closer  inspection  than 
Jeffrey  had  done,  and  even  lifted  the  face  from 
the  ground  for  a  moment.  The  result  was  the 
same ;  the  man  had  been  killed  by  a  blow, 
probably  from  a  hatchet.  The  new-comer 
declared  his  belief  that  the  crime  had  been 
committed  at  least  six  hours  before  the  finding 
of  the  body,  and  also  that  the  latter  had  been 
thrown  down  on  the  ground  where  it  lay. 

'  You  have  not  searched  the  pockets,  I 
suppose  .?  '  said  the  stranger. 

'  No,'  replied  Jeffrey,  '  we  did  not  touch 
anything.  This  is  a  rough  and  ready  place ; 
but  I  have  knocked  about  a  good  deal,  and  I 
tind  that  the  rougher  and  readier  a  place  is, 
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the  more  reason  for  acting  by  rule  when  one 
can.  Now,  I  have  not  an  idea  of  what  is  to 
be  (lone  ;  have  you  ?  We  really  must  get  on  ; 
for,  though  the  horses  can  find  some  scanty 
grazing,  and  there's  water  near,  we  have  no 
provisions.     What  do  you  say  ?  ' 

'That  I  thought  we  should  have  a  long  halt 
here,  and  so  hung  a  tin  of  tea  and  a  bag  of 
damper  on  the  saddle-hooks — here  comes ' 

'  Captain  Bassett.' 

'  Thank  you.  My  name  is  Carter.  Here 
comes  Captain  Bassett,  with  those  simple 
comforts.  You  are  victualled  for  a  few  hours 
at  any  rate  The  party  on  the  road  down  will 
hurry  up  as  much  as  they  can,  and  some  of 
the  people  on  the  road  up  cannot  fail  to  come 
in  sight  before  long.  We  must  improvise  a 
coroner's  jury  out  of  the  first  material  that 
comes  to  hand.' 

'  And  the  coroner  ? ' 

'  Captain  Bassett  holds  the  Queen's  com- 
mission ;  he  will  do.     There's  a  parson  coming 
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down  among  the  lot  I  am  with ;  a  wildish  one, 
I  dare  say,  or  he  wouldn't  be  here ;  but  that  is 
no  business  of  ours.  A  parson's  a  parson  all 
the  days  of  his  life.' 

The  drays  coming  down  were  the  first  to 
arrive  on  the  scene,  and  vivid  was  the  curiosity 
of  the  men  who  accompanied  them,  yet  not 
unmixed  with  compassion  and  even  awe. 
Those  men  were  rough,  but  not  inhuman. 
The  parson  was  of  decidedly  unclerical  appear- 
ance, but  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  his 
troubles  had  come  of  his  being  put  to  work  he 
was  not  fit  for.  He  conferred  with  the  finders 
of  the  body  and  with  the  ex-ship's-surgeon,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  proposal  of  the  latter 
should  be  carried  into  action.  Accurate  note 
having  been  taken  of  the  position  in  which  the 
body  was  found,  it  was  laid  upon  some  loose 
planks  taken  out  of  the  dray,  and  propped  up 
by  the  two  valises.  Jeffrey  and  Carter  aided 
in  these  operations,  while  the  parson  and  Jack, 
whose  •  little  brief  authority  '  was  respected  by 
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the  bystanders,  conversed   apart.      When    all 

was    ready,    Carter    summoned     Jack.       He 

approached  the  corpse  with   reluctance,    and, 

after  a  brief  glance  at  the  uncovered  ghastly 

face,  started  back,  exclaiming  with  horror : 

'  Good  God  !     It's  Farmer  Wynn  ! ' 
******* 

Not  one  of  the  party  coming  down  was 
acquainted  with  the  murdered  man ;  he  had 
not  been  noticed  on  the  road.  It  may  as  well 
be  told  here  that  later  investigation  elicited 
only  presumptive  evidence  of  what  had 
occurred.  Wynn  had  worked  his  claim  with 
a  partner,  but  liis  morose  and  surly  disposition 
had  kept  him  apart  from  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  fields.  He  had  been  fairly  success- 
ful ;  but  he  tii'ed  of  the  work,  and  was 
known  to  be  negotiating  the  sale  of  his  share 
in  the  claim,  and  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a  '  run '  in  New  South  Wales.  All  his 
partner  could  tell  was  that  he  had  started  from 
Bendigo  to  meet  a  certain  person  at  a  point  on 
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the  road,  beyond  that  at  which  his  body  had 
been  found.  He  travelled  in  a  cart  with  a 
hired  driver,  and  took  with  him,  it  was  believed, 
a  considerable  amount  of  gold.  This,  however, 
was  not  positively  known.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  driver  had  been  tempted  to  the  crime 
by  discovering  that  Wynn  was  foolishly  carry- 
incr  ffold,  had  killed  him  with  a  hatchet  such  as 
all  carters  carry,  and  flung  the  body  out  of  the 
cart  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  with  a  notion  that 
the  wound  might  be  attributed  to  the  victim's 
having  climbed  the  rock  and  fallen  from  it.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  had  then  turned  off  the 
track  into  the  forest,  and,  abandoning  the  cart, 
gone  away  across  the  bush  on  horseback.  If 
this  supposition  was  correct,  it  was  never 
proved ;  the  murderer  was  never  discovered  ; 
the  truth  respecting  the  murder  of  Farmer 
Wynn  will   not   be    known    until   the  Day  of 

Judgment. 

******* 

All  such  formalities  as  could  be  complied 

If  2 
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with,  considering  the  rude  means  at  hand, 
were  carried  out.  To  Captain  Bassett's 
entreaties  that  the  body  might  be  taken  to 
Melbourne,  a  peremptory  refusal  was  returned. 
Carriage  for  that  awful  freight  could  not  be 
obtained.  A  rough  coffin  was  constructed,  and 
Christian  burial  was  given  to  the  friendless 
man,  on  the  edge  of  the  bush,  at  the  foot 
of  a  beautiful  wattle-tree.  A  careful  search 
had  failed  to  reveal  to  Jack's  anxious  eyes 
any  letter,  memorandum,  or  scrap,  that  could 
help  him  in  his  now  desperate  quest.  There 
was  nothing ;  the  dead  man's  pockets  had  been 
emptied,  and  turned  inside  out. 

The  traffic  of  the  road  was  resumed.  The 
still,  beautiful  night  came  on.  Carter  and  the 
opportune  parson  went  on  their  way,  having 
given  Jack  a  rendezvous  at  Melbourne,  and  left 
a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  two  young  men, 
who  intended  to  bivouac  on  the  border  of  the 
bush. 

Neither  of  them  ever  forgot   that   solemn 
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niglit  passed  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
vertical -leaved  trees  of  Australia,  with  the 
strange  stars  of  the  Southern  sky  shining  above 
them,  and  the  shallow  grave  of  a  murdered 
man  hard  by.  They  would,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  too  much  on  the  alert  to  yield  to  sleep, 
and  the  restlessness  of  the  tethered  horses  was 
an  additional  disturbance.  Jeffrey  exerted 
himself  to  dispel  the  depression  and  melancholy 
that  had  fallen  upon  Jack,  but  in  vain.  This 
second  blow,  with  its  terrible  accompaniments, 
had  struck  him  heavily;  his  courage  was 
quenched  for  the  time.  What  was  he  to  do 
now  ?  How  should  he  discover  where  in  all 
the  wide  world  Mavis  was  .^  How  was  he  to 
know  that  she  was  in  the  wide  world  at  all  ? 
To  return  to  Melbourne  and  get  away  by  the 
first  ship  in  which  he  could  secure  a  passage 
was  Qow  his  object,  and  a  feverish  impatience, 
a  superstitious  feeling  of  ill-luck,  possessed  him. 
How  hard  his  fate  was !  How  had  he  deserved 
its  rigour  ?    That  he  should  have  to  inform  Mr. 
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Wyun  of  bis  brother's  terrible  death  was  a 
hard  part  of  his  lot ;  that  he  should  not  know 
whether  the  fact  would  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  Mavis,  or  how  she  would  bear  the  intelli- 
gence, was  even  more  hard.  Neither  Jack 
nor  Jeffrey  knew  what  would  be  done  about 
Farmer  Wynn's  claim,  and  his  personal  effects 
at  Bendigo.  At  all  events,  they  could  do 
nothing ;  his  brother  would  have  to  act. 

'  I  shouldn't  give  it  up  so  completely  as  you 
do,'  said  Jeffrey,  when  they  were  discussing 
this  part  of  the  subject ;  '  for  there  may  be 
papers  and  things  up  there  that  would  give  the 
information  you  w^ant,  although  he  had  none 
about  him,  or,  if  he  had,  they  were  stolen. 
However  that  may  be,  we  can't  get  at  them. 
Still,  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  the  chance  in 
view.' 

Jack  could  not  deny  the  common  sense  of 
this  argument,  but  he  was  unable  to  take  heart 
from  it.  It  might  be — that  was  all.  In  his 
own  troubled,  mind  he  felt  assured  that  nothing 
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of  value  to  him  would  be  found,  and  that,  if 
the  information  of  which  death  liad  deprived 
him  had  any  written  record  at  all,  that  record 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  man  who  had 
murdered  Farmer  Wynn. 

That  Jeffrey  should  give  up  his  project  of 
seeing  the  Bendigo  gold-fields,  and  return  at 
once  to  Melbourne  with  Jack,  seemed  unrea- 
sonable to  the  latter  ;  but  Jeffrey  took  this  part 
of  the  adventure  very  lightly.  He  declared 
that  he  would  see  Jack  '  through,'  and  the  dis- 
cussion ended  in  their  agreeing  to  sail  for 
England  together.  The  voyage,  Jeffrey  said, 
would  be  a  great  contrast  to  that  adventurous 
one  which  had  '  made  him,'  and  he  should  like 
a  look  at  the  old  country,  before  he  went  back 
to  the  first  of  the  two  new  ones  in  which  his 
lot  had  been  successively  cast.  Jeffrey  was  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Fieldflower  Farm.  Jack  pleased 
himself  with  the  idea  of  introducing  tliis  good 
fellow  and  staunch  friend  to  his  fatlier,  to 
whom  he  would  present  an  entirely  new  ty}:e  ; 
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the   product  of  a   world   far   outside   of   the 
Squire's  ken. 

The  night  wore  away.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing Jack  fashioned  a  rude  cross  of  wood,  and 
placed  it  on  the  lonely  grave  of  Mavis's  father. 
He  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  place  and  the 
outline  of  the  forest,  but  all  the  time  with  a 
dreadful  misgiving  at  his  heart,  that  he  might 
never  show  that  picture  to  Mavis,  and  tell  her 
how  his  hands  had  been  about  the  dead  man  at 
the  last.  This  done,  the  friends  mounted  their 
horses  and  started  on  their  way  back  to  Mel- 
bourne. 
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A  rude  cross  of  wood. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

TROUBLING  LETHE. 

Miss  Nestle  was  summoned  one  morning  in 
the  early  spring  to  an  after-breakfast  confer- 
ence with  the  Squire.  Its  subject  was  Jack, 
and  the  matter  in  hand  was  a  letter  from  him 
which  liis  father  had  received  the  day  before, 
containing  an  account  of  the  tragical  death 
of  Wynn,  and  the  destruction  of  his  own 
liopes.  The  Squire  was  deeply  affected  by  this 
intelligence.  He  had  never  had  a  just  notion 
of  Wynn's  character,  because  it  had  been  the 
farmer's  interest  to  stand  well  with  him,  and 
Wynn  could  dissimulate  when  it  suited  hin). 
The  Squire  was  not  only  shocked,  but  sorry. 
Besides,  the  dreadful  event  implied  formidable 
future  difficulties  for  Jack,  who  would  come 
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back  to  his  previous  state  of  ignorance  about 
Mavis  without  the  former  resource,  and  w^ith 
precisely  the  same  devotion  to  her.  The 
Squire  felt  as  certain  on  this  point,  as  he  had 
felt  that  Jack  would  stick  to  his  determination 
to  be  a  soldier,  and  nothing  else,  in  spite 
of  the  news  which  Mr.  Dexter  brought  to 
Bassett. 

Jack  would  be  unhappy.  His  Hfe,  so  well 
begun,  and  full  of  promise,  would  be  spoiled. 
The  Squire,  with  all  his  heart,  soul,  mind,  and 
strength,  wanted  his  son  to  be  happy,  his  life  to 
be  one  of  well-shapen  ends.  For  himself  he 
had  long  been  content  to  do  without  happi- 
ness ;  he  knew  that  for  him  that  treasure  lay 
'  where  the  rainbow  touches  the  earth,'  or 
rather,  in  a  better  country ;  but  he  was  not 
consistent  enough  to  ask  himself  why  should  it 
be  otherwise  for  his  beloved  son.?  That  last 
hard  touch  of  reason  the  Squire  lacked. 

Mr.  Bassett  looked  ill  and  troubled.  Miss 
Nestle,  too,  was  perturbed  ;  but  this  was  on  the 
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Squire's  account.  She  was  not  particularly 
grieved  about  Wynn's  death  or  the  manner  of 
it,  though  she  had  been  decently  shocked  at 
the  intelhgence.  She  had,  however,  '  slept  on  ' 
the  catastrophe,  and  the  night  had  brought 
her  counsels  in  accordance  with  her  principles. 
If  Wynn  had  stayed  at  home  and  minded  his 
business,  he  would  not  have  been  killed  abroad, 
while  meddling  with  things  that  were  not  in 
his  line.  Furthermore,  since  she  had  declined 
upon  the  level  of  Fieldflower  Farm,  Miss  Nestle 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Wynn  that  had 
never  reached  her  at  the  privileged  altitude  of 
the  house  on  the  hill.  She  therefore  reasoned 
away  her  moderate  regrets  by  the  reflection 
that  nobody  would  be  the  worse  for  his  having 
been  knocked  on  the  head,  while  several  people 
would  probably  be  the  better.  Miss  Nestle 
reflected  on  this  occasion  that  if  a  certain  num- 
ber of  people  must  be  murdered  in  order  to 
keep  things  straight  with  a  mysterious  system 
she  had  heard  talked  of  as  '  averages,'  it  was 
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well  they  should  be  persons  whom  the  com- 
munity could  comfortably  spare.  If  Wynn 
had  spoken  first,  and  died  a  natural  death 
afterwards,  it  would  have  been  better ;  but, 
since  the  immovable  obstinacy  of  Mr.  John  had 
reduced  her  to  hoping  to  see  Mavis  Wynn  his 
wife,  it  was  some  satisfaction  that  she  should 
never  see  him  Wynn's  son-in-law.  The  truth 
had  been  told  to  Miss  Nestle  when  Jack 
resolved  on  following  Mavis  to  Austraha,  and 
she  had  been  trying  ever  since  to  reconcile 
herself  to  it,  by  applying  her  own  rule  to  her 
own  conduct.  When  the  Squire  now  appealed 
to  her  memory  for  any  fact  or  inference  that 
might  enable  him  to  trace  Mavis,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Jack's  return,  Miss  Nestle  repented  her 
of  the  indifference  and  reserve  with  which  she 
had  treated  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughter  at 
their  last  meeting.  It  was  no  salve  to  her  feel- 
ings that  the  suspicions  she  had  entertained 
were  justified  by  events,  and  that  her  own 
sagacity  was  thereby  established.     If  she  had 
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not  been  so  sagacious,  she  might  have  been 
able  to  help  her  beloved  master — now  that 
facts  had  proved  too  strong  for  them  both — to 
procure  his  own  way  for  the  young  man  who 
had  never  hitherto  been  balked  of  it.  But 
regret  was  unavailing  ;  Miss  Nestle  could  render 
no  aid. 

'  She  must  be  found ;  she  must  be  found,' 
said  the  Squire,  so  emphatically  that  Trotty 
Veck  started,  and  Isaac  turned  his  topaz  eyes 
suspiciously  on  Miss  Nestle  as  the  disturber  of 
the  peace  ;  '  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
his  giving  her  up/ 

'  He  always  was  the  obstinatest  boy  that 
could  be,'  said  Miss  Nestle,  '  even  in  his  pina- 
fores, bless  his  heart !  And  when  he  got  into 
jackets,  there  was  no  use  in  saying  "  No  "  to 
him.  "  Nesty,  I  mean  to  have  it,"  was  just 
like  the  Burial  Service  ;  there  was  no  going 
against  it.' 

The  Squire  nodded  his  head  dejectedly,  in 
assent. 
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'To  be  sure  what  Mr.  Jack  stuck  to  was 
mostly  no  harm,  but  he  did  stick  to  it,  hke 
wax.' 

'  That  is  one  of  his  own  bits  of  slang,' 
said  the  Squire,  with  a  smile.  *  Well,  well,  we 
must  wait  until  he  comes  back,  I  suppose.' 

'  You  don't  know  for  certain  when  that 
will  be,  sir  ?  ' 

'  No ;  but  I  hope  he  is  a  good  way  on  his 
voyage  by  this  time.  He  says,  as  I  told  you, 
that  he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Jeffrey  were  to 
sail  by  the  first  ship  they  could  get  a  passage 
in,  after  poor  Wynn's  affairs  were  settled,  and 
that  he  might  not  wTite  again  from  Melbourne. 
It  will  be  a  bad  business  if  to  the  last  nothing 
turns  up.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  before 
he  returns.  But  there's  no  way,  there's  no 
way' 

'  Couldn't  Mr.  Dexter  find  one,  sir,  if  you 
were  to  go  to  London  and  see  him  ?  ' 

The  Squire's  face  brightened  : 

'  A  capital  idea,'  he  said.    '  I  will  go.' 
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Mr.  Bassett,  like  many  men  who  lead  quiet 
lives  and  move  from  home  but  seldom,  was 
quick  in  acting  upon  a  resolution  implying 
chancre  of  scene.  He  started  for  London  on 
the  following  mornino-  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Dexter's  house  in  Taviton  Street, 
just  as  that  gentleman,  having  devoted  the 
allotted  time  to  his  port  wine  and  his  evening 
paper,  was  about  to  enjoy  himself  over  what 
he  called  '  arrears '  of  work.  Mr.  Bassett  was 
ushered  into  the  dining-room,  and  as  Mr. 
Dexter  rose  to  give  him  a  surprised  but  hearty 
greeting,  he  placed  the  newspaper  over  the 
pile  of  documents  by  his  side.  There  was  a 
little  embarrassment  in  his  manner,  but  the 
Squire  did  not  notice  it. 

Mr.  Bassett  had  dined  at  the  Euston  Hotel, 
and  the  two  friends  were  soon  engrossed  with 
the  business  of  the  hour.  This  was  the  latest 
intelligence  from  Jack — who  stood  much  higher 
than  formerly  in  Mr.  Dexter's  favour — and  the 
Squire's  melancholy   comments  upon   it.     The 
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lawyer  listened  with  the  inexhaustible  profes- 
sional patience,  in  the  intelligent  professional 
silence,  and  with  interest  quickened  by  his 
remembrance  of  Mavis  Wynn.  His  first  com- 
ment cheered  the  Squire. 

'  If  she  is  alive,'  he  said,  '  I  do  not  think 
we  can  fail  to  find  her.  Supposing  her  father's 
papers  give  no  clue,  there  will  arise  the  necessity 
for  advertising  for  her  on  account  of  the 
property  he  has  left.  Now,  as  the  only  con- 
ceivable reason  for  her  silence  would  be  obedi- 
ence to  some  unaccountable  command  of  his, 
she  will  know  that  she  is  free  from  anything  of 
that  kind  when  she  learns  that  he  is  dead. 
Depend  upon  it,  your  son  will  hear  of  her 
then.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Mr.  Bassett,  'you  are  quite 
right,  Dexter ;  this  will  be  the  way  out  of  the 
wood.  We  shall  find  her  if,  as  you  say,  she 
is  alive.' 

'  And  your  son  would  certainly  have  heard 
of  her  death.     There  would  have  been  some 
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communication,  some  last  message  from  her, 
depend  upon  it.  All  will  be  well.  The  boy 
will  win  his  wdfe,  and  nobody  can  deny  that 
he  will  have  earned  her.  I  used  not  altogether 
to  admire  his  tenacity,  as  you  may  remember. 
I  now  admire  it  thoroughly  in  its  higher  form 
of  constancy.' 

The  Squire  cheered  up  still  more. 
'  It  is  fortunate  that  you  have  come  to  town 
to-day,'  said  Mr.  Dexter,  with  the  slight  embar- 
rassment he  had  already  shown  ;  '  for  I  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  see  you,  and  meant  to  write 
to  you  to-night.' 
'  Indeed ! ' 

Lir.  Dexter  slipped  his  hand  under  the 
newspaper,  withdrew  a  packet  from  the  pile, 
and  held  it  on  his  knee  while  speaking : 

*  I  have  something  serious  to  say  to  you, 
Squire.  It  is  on  the  subject  that  has  been  a 
silent  one  between  us  for  so  lono-.' 

'  Is  this  indispensable  ?  ' 

*  Entirely   so.     I  have  had  a   visit    to-day 
VOL.  m.  0 
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from  M.  Keveillon.  He  has  a  communication 
of  imperative  importance  to  make  to  you.  I 
assure  you,  Squire,  that  you  must  receive  it, 
and  I  was  about  to  write  and  ask  you  to  come 
up  to  town  for  the  purpose.' 

'  Do  you  know  its  nature  ?  You  are  aware 
that  I  disclaim  all  right  of  interference  in  any 
way  whatsoever;  that  —  they — are  absolutely 
free,  as  free  as  if  I  were  dead.' 

'  I  know  that  you  made  such  a  compact ; 
but  you  cannot  confer  what  is  not  yours  to 
bestow,  and  the  facts  are  against  you  here.' 

'  What  has  happened  ?  ' 

'This  will  tell  you.' 

Mr.  Dexter  rose  and  held  out  the  hitherto 
concealed  packet  to  the  Squire,  who  took  it 
reluctantly,  glancing  nervously  at  the  address. 

'  Nothing  that  is  bad  in  itself  has  happened, 
but  you  will  be  obliged  to  reconsider  your 
position.' 

'  That  I  can  never  do.' 

Mr.    Dexter   privately  recorded   his  belief 
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that  Jack's  obstinacy  was  of  the  hereditary 
kind,  but  he  patiently  repHed : 

'  Very  good.  We  shall  see.  Will  you  read 
that,  and  let  us  discuss  the  subject  to-night ; 
or  will  you  take  it  with  you,  as  I  should  advise, 
and  meet  Eeveillon  at  my  office  to-morrow  ? ' 

'  You  are  clear  that  I  must  meet  him  ?  ' 

'  Quite  clear.' 

'  Very  well,  then  ;  I  will  keep  any  appoint- 
ment you  make  for  me.  And  now  I  will  go  ; 
I  am  tired.     I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning.' 

Mr.  Dexter  went  to  the  house-door  with 
the  Squire,  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the 
threshold,  watching  him  as  he  walked  down 
the  street,  then  returned  to  the  dining-room, 
sat  down  before  the  fire,  poked  it,  and  fell  into 
a  brown  study. 

'  It  was  very  unlike  Bassett,'  so  ran  Mr. 
Dexter's  thoughts,  '  to  be  so  unwilhng,  or  un- 
able, to  enter  upon  this  matter ;  to  ask  no 
questions,  to  make  no  fight  against  its  being 
pressed  upon  him.     I  take  it  his  pride  has  been 

0  •:, 
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heavily  battered  by  Jack's  affair,  and  some 
softer  feeling  may  be  creeping  in  through  the 
breach.  It*s  late  in  the  day,  but  "  better  late 
than  never." ' 

*  *  *  *  « 

On  reaching  his  hotel  Mr.  Basse tt  applied 
himself  to  read  the  following  : — 

'  I  address  you,  Randolph,  under  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control.  These  circum- 
stances oblige  me  to  break  the  silence  of  many 
years.  It  will  distress  you  to  receive  a  com- 
munication from  me,  but  it  will  distress  you 
Jess  than  to  have  the  matter  which  I  must  lay 
before  you,  disclosed  to  you  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  stranger.  In  addition  to  this  reason  for 
doing  so,  I  am  instructed  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
write  to  you. 

'  A  complication  of  my  position  has  arisen. 
It  is  one  which  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  and 
avoided,  but  can  now  only  face.  I  am  driven 
by  it  to  intrude  upon  you.  Your  daughter, 
who  does  not  yet  know  that  she  has  a  father 
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living,  but  must  presently  be  told  the  truth — to 
her  joy  or  sorrow  will  be  for  you  to  decide — 
is  now  a  good  and  lovely  girl,  nearly  eighteen 
years  old.  She  resembles  neither  you  nor  me 
— she  is  strikingly  Uke  the  miniature  portrait 
of  your  mother.  She  is  sought  in  marriage 
by  a  French  officer  ;  he  is  a  Captain  in  the 
Chasseurs  d'Orleans ;  his  personal  character 
and  social  position  are  unexceptionable.  She 
loves  this  young  man.  His  name  is  Eene  de 
Eastacq.  His  mother  hves  within  a  few  miles 
of  my  dwelling,  and  is  my  friend.  She  is 
anxious  that  her  son  should  marry  our  daughter, 
and  has  made  formal  proposals  to  me,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  here. 

'  You  will  have  learned  by  this  statement, 
for  what  cause  I  break  the  silence  which  has 
lasted  so  long,  and  what  is  the  obligation  that 
rests  upon  both  of  us.  Madame  de  Eastacq 
and  her  son  await  my  answer.  I  have  told 
them  that  I  cannot  enter  into  the  matter  until 
certain    papers    are    in    my    possession.     Our 
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daughter  has  dutifully  accepted  that  delay.  It 
is  impossible  to  prolong  it,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  Sybil  can  enter  this  honourable  family 
under  a  false  name,  and  as  the  fatherless 
daughter  of  a  widow. 

'  Madame  de  Eastacq  strictly  adheres  to  the 
manners,  customs,  and  ideas  of  her  country. 
She  loves  her  son,  and  she  loves  our  daughter. 
She  knows  nothing  whatever  of  my  own 
history,  but  she  is  aware  that  I  can  give  Sybil 
a  good  fortune  ;  nevertheless,  she  would  break 
this  engagement  and  Sybil's  heart  with  it,  if 
the  breath  of  suspicion  rested  on  my  child,  or 
that  of  scandal  upon  me.  You  will  ask,  why 
should  suspicion  or  scandal  rest  upon  either  of 
us,  were  the  whole  truth  known  ?  I  answer, 
because  such  a  position  as  mine,  such  a  history 
as  ours,  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  social 
system  and  the  social  ideas  of  France.  When 
I  have  told  Madame  de  Eastacq  that  you  and 
I  parted,  by  mutual  consent,  after  a  year  of 
marriage,  rendered  wretched  by  my  blind  folly 
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and  detestable  vanity;  when  I  have  told  her 
that  you  left  me  absolute  mistress  of  my  own 
life,  and  of  all  the  money  I  might  earn  or 
inherit,  and  having  learned,  that  I  was  expect- 
ing a  child,  declined  to  make  any  change  in 
our  contract  of  separation  on  that  account,  but 
declared  that  you  would  never  see  the  child, 
lest  you  might  come  to  love  it,  and  have  to 
suffer  in  its  person  also  from  the  conflict 
between  your  principles  and  ideas  and  mine ; 
when  I  have  told  her  that  thereupon  I  formed 
the  resolution  of  allowing  myself  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  widow,  and  Sybil  as  fatherless — 
she  will  say  to  me,  "  Prove  your  statement." 
She  will  say  to  me,  "  Who  were  you  ? — in  what 
position  were  you  when  this  English  gentleman 
married  you?"  I  shall  have  to  answer: — "I 
was  the  famous  singer,  Dorothea  d'Esterres.  I 
promised  my  husband,  if  he  would  keep  our 
marriage  secret  until  I  had  achieved  one  more 
triumph,  that  I  would  leave  the  stage,  and  go 
to  his  quiet  English  home   with  him  and  his 
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motherless  little  son ;  but  the  spell  of  my  pro- 
fession was  upon  me  ;  I  could  not  realise  the 
deep  dishke  with  which  my  husband  regarded 
the  publicity  of  my  life,  its  odious  associations, 
and  the  complications  of  a  secret  marriage. 
At  length  he  gave  me  my  choice — 'Keep 
your  promise,  or  give  me  up.'  Vanity,  temper^ 
astonished  anger  that  he  could  place  such  an 
alternative  before  me,  made  me  reckless.  I 
made  my  choice  ;  like  that  of  Esau,  it  was 
profane.  By  that  choice  I  have  ever  since  had 
to  abide,  and  now  the  punishment  of  it,  which 
I  have  borne  for  all  these  years,  alone,  as  it 
was  fitting  I  should  bear  it,  threatens  to  fall 
upon  my  child ! "  What  will  Madame  de 
Eastacq  answer  to  this  ?  She  will  answer  that 
her  son  cannot  marry  the  daughter  of  a  public 
singer,  whose  husband  left  her  before  her  child 
was  born  ! 

'  This  is  the  situation  which  our  contract  of 
parting,  made  before  we  knew  that  there  was 
one  who  might  have  to  suffer  for  our  sins,  has 
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created  for  our  child.  The  fortune  which  my 
uncle,  Charles  d'Esterres,  bequeathed  to  me, 
added  to  that  which  was  of  my  own  earning, 
and  which  you  disdained  to  share,  will  not 
avail  to  shake  the  resolution  of  Madame 
de  Eastacq.  The  point  of  honour  will  prevail 
with  her  over  every  other  consideration.  For 
Sybil's  feelings  I  can  answer  confidently.  She 
is  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  extremely 
sensitive.  The  knowledge  that  the  misery  of 
her  life  was  of  my  making  would  break  her 
heart. 

'  I  have  put  before  you  my  plain  statement 
in  the  fewest  words  I  could  use.  Eandolph, 
what  will  you  do  ?  I  am  told  that  your  sou  is 
all  your  heart  can  desire,  and  that  you  are 
devoted  to  him.  Do  you  not  think  he  would 
plead  for  his  sister  if  he  knew  of  her  existence, 
without  any  thought  of  the  miserable  woman 
who  crossed  his  father's  path  to  darken  it,  but 
who  might  have  filled,  however  humbly,  the 
vacant  place  of  his  own  young  mother?     One 
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day  or  another  his  turn  will  come.  When  he 
tells  you  that  his  happiness  is  in  the  keeping  of 
a  woman  whom  he  loves,  what  is  there  that 
you  will  not  do  to  gain  for  him  his  heart's 
desire?  Will  you  do  nothing  for  his  sister? 
She  has  grown  up  to  womanhood  without  the 
guidance  of  a  father,  without  the  companion- 
ship of  a  brother.  This  is  a  heavy  penalty  for 
our  innocent  child  to  bear.  Is  she  to  bear  a 
penalty  heavier  still  ? 

'  I  put  this  question  to  you  with  fear,  but 
also  with  hope.  On  every  side  of  a  matter 
which  has  been  wrong  from  the  beginning, 
there  must  be  pain ;  but  should  it  not  be  so 
apportioned  as  to  spare  the  guiltless?  The 
revelation  of  our  marriage  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
severe  trial  to  you  ;  it  is,  however,  inevitable, 
although  it  should  cause  Madame  de  Eastacq 
to  refuse  her  sanction  to  her  son's  marriage 
with  our  daughter.  How  is  this  avowal  to  be 
made  ?  On  your  decision  hangs  the  future  of 
two  young  lives.     Our  child  and  her  husband 
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may  realise  what  you  and  I  once  dreamed  of. 
Instead  of  paying  the  price  of  our  disillusion, 
they  may  reap  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

'  Will  you  come  here  and  acknowledge  me 
as  your  wife,  and  Sybil  as  your  daughter  ?  Will 
you — putting  me  altogether  aside,  for  I  have 
not  one  thought  for  myself  in  the  matter — 
take  your  true  position,  an|i  vindicate  your 
daughter's  right  to  enter  an  honourable  family, 
by  establishing  her  mother's  good  name  ?  Will 
you  do  this,  Kandolph,  for  God's  sake  first, 
and  then  for  the  sake  of  her  whom  we  have  so 
deeply  wronged  ?  I  think  you  would  love  the 
child  if  you  knew  her,  and  you  would  see  she 
had  not  been  brought  up  on  principles  and 
with  ideas  so  entirely  unlike  your  own  as  you 
take  mine  to  be.  She  has  lived  in  such  retire- 
ment, she  knows  so  little  of  the  world,  that  I 
do  not  think  she  has  ever  realised  that  dis- 
appointment has  any  place  in  it. 

'  You  would  not  recognise  me,  if  we  met. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  we  were  to 
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meet,  we  might  become  friends,  and  the  ghost 
of  the  past  be  laid.  But  it  is  not  with  this 
idea  I  write ;  my  motive  is  the  single  one 
which  I  have  stated.  My  prayer  is  wrung 
from  me  by  the  peril  of  my  child.  Let  it  not 
be  made  in  vain  to  her  father. 

'M.  Eeveillon  takes  this  to  Mr.  Dexter. 
He  is  also  charged  by  me  with  certain  com- 
munications relating  to  money  matters.  These 
are  rendered  necessary  by  French  law  and 
custom.  He  will  have  to  ask  you  for  papers — 
our  marriage  certificate,  your  formal  consent 
to  Sybil's  betrothal,  and  others.  In  any  case 
I  should  have  to  be  furnished  with  these.  In 
the  event  which  I  dread  to  think  of  they  will 
be  useless. 

'Dorothea  Vivian  Bassett.' 

The  small  hours  of  the  night  found  Mr. 
Bassett  sitting  before  the  fire,  as  he  was  wont 
to  sit  at  home  ;  but  no  book  kept  him  com- 
pany.     His  head   was  bent  upon   his  breast, 
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his  hands  hung  over  bis  knees,  his  face  wore 
the  painful  laborious  expression  of  one  who  is 
travelling  back  in  spirit  along  old  pathways  in 
the  mood  of  a  self-ar.cuser  and  a  judge. 

The  '  old  story '  was  then  to  have  a 
sequel.  The  book  in  which  it  was  written 
was  not  a  sealed  volume,  but  one  of  '  remem- 
brance.' He  had  said  in  his  resolute  pride  that 
his  marriage  with  the  woman  who  had  broken 
her  word,  who  had  preferred  her  stage  career 
to  him,  should  be  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
And  this  had  been  so,  for  many  years.  His 
sensitive  and  tenacious  nature  had  received  an 
indehble  impression.  His  wife's  choice,  he 
believed,  had  been  deliberate,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  her  inveterate  tastes.  Her  first  con- 
cession, he  was  firmly  convinced,  had  been 
dictated  by  mere  impulse,  and  her  so-called 
love  for  him  had  been  a  passing  fancy,  dis- 
pelled when  brought  to  the  covenanted  test. 

He  was  incapable  of  looking  at  the  case 
from  any  standpoint  but   that   of  his   injured 
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confidence  and  his  wounded  pride.  His  wife 
had  proposed  the  first  contract,  and  she  had 
broken  it.  She  had  accepted  the  second,  but 
its  terms  admitted  of  no  breaking.  He  had 
sufiered  severely,  but  always  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  conquer  the  pain  of  an  irrevocable, 
irretrievable  ill,  and  he  had  conquered  it.  His 
secret  marriage  and  its  termination  had  be- 
come an  old  story  to  Mr.  Bassett  sooner  than 
a  similar  experience  would  have  become  an 
old  story  to  many  a  less  just -minded  and  kind- 
hearted  man. 

He  had  made  a  great  mistake,  and  another 
person  was  inevitably  involved  in  its  conse- 
quences. In  the  time  of  calm  thinking — it 
was  not  slow  of  coming — he  dwelt  much  on 
the  possibilities  of  his  wife's  future.  She  was 
highly  gifted,  famous,  ambitious  ;  the  world, 
which  she  had  for  a  while  believed  she  could 
bear  to  sacrifice — nay  more,  that  it  would  be 
'  well  lost '  lor  his  sake — was  at  her  feet. 
From  the  fetters  of  her  secret  marriage  he  had 
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no  power  to  release  her.  She  had  proved  to 
herself  that  a  husband's  love  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  breath  of  public  applause ;  she 
would  not  miss  that  which  she  had  deliberately- 
rejected.  The  false  position  of  a  woman  sup- 
posed to  be  free,  while  in  reality  bound  by- 
marriage  vows,  was  irremediable,  but  she  would 
support  it  with  dignity.  Whe.i  he  should 
have  lived  down  his  own  pain,  he  need  think 
no  more  of  her.  The  way  she  had  chosen 
lay  fair  and  flower-strewn  before  the  popular 
singer. 

He  was  living  down  his  pain,  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  little  son  and  his  books,  when  the 
first  news  he  had  heard  of  his  wife,  beyond  the 
mention  of  her  in  newspapers,  reached  him. 

That  intelligence  was  of  a  startling  nature  : 
his  wife  would  soon  be  a  mother !  The  fact 
was  briefly  communicated  to  him  by  herself. 
His  action  upon  this  was  characteristic  of  his 
simplicity  and  tenacity  alike.  He  had  no  com- 
plex motives,  and  he  failed  to  recognise  and 
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allow  for  them  in  other  people.  He  was  rarely 
in  doubt,  and  once  'resolved,'  remained  so. 
Variableness  of  mind  was  a  factor  which  he 
did  not  take  into  account.  That  his  wife  was 
sorry  for  what  she  had  done,  that  she  meant 
her  simple  statement  as  an  appeal,  did  not 
occur  to  him.  He  was  only  anxious  to  assure 
her  that  he  would  never  interfere  with  her  sole 
authority  over  their  child.  If  she  now  re- 
garded the  avowal  of  their  marriage  as  neces- 
sary, she  was  free  to  acknowledge  it.  On  this 
point  he  had  no  suggestion  to  offer. 

From  that  hour  until  the  present,  Mr. 
Bassett  had  never  held  any  direct  communica- 
tion with  his  wife.  A  formal  notification  of 
the  birth  of  their  daughter  was  sent  to  him 
through  Mr.  Dexter,  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  then  the  curtain 
dropped  upon  that  scene  of  the  Squire's  hfe- 
drama.  Soon  after,  he,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
pubhc,  read  of  the  withdrawal  of  Dorothea 
d'Esterres  from  the  lyric  stage,  to  the  unutter- 
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able  woe  of  a  world  which  very  soon  forgot 
her  existence. 

'  Has  she  been  mistaken  in  that  too  ?  '  was 
Mr.  Bassett's  mental  comment  upon  this  event. 

The  story  was  a  very  old  one  now,  and  for 
several  peaceful  studious  years  it  had  not 
caused  Mr.  Bassett  any  disturbance  of  mind. 
When  Jack  told  his  love-story  to  his  father,  a 
chord  was  struck  which  had  long  been  silent 
in  the  Squire's  breast.  His  boy  had  set  sail 
upon  that  treacherous  sea  in  which  he  himself 
had  made  shipwreck.  What  would  his  son  9 
fortunes  be?  The  bitterness  with  which  the 
Squire  had  repeated  Jack's  assurance  of  Mavis's 
love,  remarking  to  himself  that  his  son  '  would 
not  have  the  world  for  his  rival,'  was  due  to  an 
awakened  memory.  He  had  then  been  forced 
to  admit  importunate  thoughts  of  the  past ; 
now  they  were  crowding  in  upon  him  with 
merciless  urgency,  at  this  appeal  from  the 
mother  of  his  unknown  daughter. 

There  is  no  lesson  mcrre  sure  to  be  taught 

VOL.  III.  ? 
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US  by  life  than  the  impossibility  of  limiting  the 
consequences  of  our  errors  to  ourselves.  If 
there  be  any  conscience,  any  heart  in  us,  we 
learn  that  lesson  by  dint  of  many  stripes,  and 
with  bitter  secret  tears. 

The  Squire  learnt  it  thoroughly,  and  took 
it  to  heart,  in  his  night-watch.  He  had  never 
thought  about  his  daughter,  except  in  the 
vaguest  way;  and  now  he  found  himself  the 
arbiter  of  her  fate.  She  had  hardly  been  a 
reality  to  his  mind,  and  now  he  seemed  to 
see  her,  so  vivid  was  the  effect  produced  by 
his  wife's  comment  on  Sybil's  likeness  to  his 
mother. 

His  wife's  letter  affected  him  strangely. 
The  very  handwriting  was  like  a  message  jfrom 
the  dead.  Then,  there  was  something  under 
the  restrained  and  self-effacing  tone  that  startled 
him.  And  she  thought  that  he  would  not 
recognise  her  if  they  were  to  meet !  Well, 
perhaps  it  might  be  so — it  was  a  long  time 
as^o !      More   than    all    the   lifetime   of  their 
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daughter — the  girl,  so   like  his  mother,  whom 

he    had   never   seen.      If    she    was   hke    his 

mother  she  must  be  like  Jack,  but  with  dark 

eyes.     What  would  Jack  think  when  he  should 

learn  the  truth  ? 

The  Squire  had  paid  little  heed  to    what 

his  son  said  of  the  young  Frenchman  whom 

he  had  rescued  from  amid  the  mound  of  dead 

after  Inkerman.     Trying  to   remember  Jack's 

words,  he  was  reminded  that  he  had  talked  of 

an  excursion  to  Brittany,  to  visit  de  Eastacq, 

as  a  thing  to  be  done  in  the  future.     So,  if 

this  revival    of   the    old  story  had   not  come 

about,  the  brother  and  sister  might  have  met 

as  strangers.     Years  had  passed  since  he  had 

known  where  his  wife  was  hving ;  the  mention 

of  de  Eastacq's  home  had  no  association  for 

him. 

***** 

With  his  first  glance  at  the  Squire,  when  he 
saw  him  on  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Dexter 
said    to    himself,    'He    will    cfo.     The    letter 

p  2 
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has  hit  a  joint  in  his  harness.     That  joint  is 
Jack!' 

***** 

Madame  Vivian's  agent  had  looked  forwai'd 
with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to  his  interview 
with  her  husband.  He  had  previously  believed 
the  Squire  to  be  the  most  implacable  and  pig- 
headed of  mortals,  and  secretly  wondered  at 
the  infatuation  which  made  such  a  woman  as 
Madame  Vivian  cling  to  the  idea  of  him,  in 
their  hopeless  separation,  as  he  was"*  perfectly 
sure  she  did.  M.  Eeveillon  was,  however, 
favourably  impressed  by  Mr.  Bassett,  and  par- 
ticularly hked  his  simplicity  and  '  Britannic 
frankness.'  Having  lucidly  set  forth  the  French 
legal  and  social  method  of  proceeding  in  the 
matter  of  marriage,  he  asked  Mr.  Bassett  the 
downright  question,  whether  he  intended  to 
give  the  sanction  of  his  presence  to  his  daughter's 
betrothal  ? 

'  I  do,  sir,'  replied  the  Squire.  '  It  is  my 
intention  to  write  to  my  wife  to  that  effect  to- 
day.' 
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'  I  am  sincerely  rejoiced  to  hear  it,'  said  M. 
Eeveillon. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  Squire  and 
M.  Eeveillon  should  travel  together  so  far  as 
Paris.  M.  Eeveillon  then  withdrew,  and  Mr. 
Bassett  wrote  a  note  to  Miss  Nestle.  He  said 
merely  that  unforeseen  business  obliged  him  not 
only  to  protract  his  absence  from  home,  but  to 
go  to  France  for  a  short  time. 

The  Squire  dined  with  Mr.  Dexter,  and 
their  after-dinner  talk  led  to  an  extension  of 
his  plan.  He  proposed  that  Mr.  Dexter  should 
accompany  himself  and  M.  Eeveillon.  Mr. 
Dexter  had  a  way  of  finding  time  to  devote  to 
his  old  friend's  interests,  and  he  agreed  to  go 
with  him,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Squire. 

Mr.  Bassett's  proposal  was  indeed  much  to 
Mr.  Dexter's  mind.  He  felt  an  ardent  curiosity 
with  respect  to  the  Squire's  wife,  for  a  reason 
which  had  nothing  to  do  mth  the  interest 
inspired  by  the  present  crisis  of  affairs.  This 
curiosity  had  arisen  out  of  a  certain  occurrence 
of  that  mornincr. 
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Among  the  documents  that  he  had  collected 
for  M.  Eeveillon  was  the  intimation  of  his 
daughter's  birth  which  had  been  sent  to  Mr. 
Bassett.  This  was  written  by  the  '  confidential 
companion  '  (so  the  writer  styled  herself)  of 
Mrs.  Bassett,  and  it  was  signed  '  Mary  Metge.' 
It  was  nearly  eighteen  years  since  Mr.  Dexter 
had  seen  this  paper,  and  he  naturally  had  no 
recollection  of  the  signature.  But  on  removing 
it  from  the  tin  box,  wherein  it  had  reposed  all 
those  years,  he  had  recognised  both  the  writing 
and  the  name.  The  housekeeper  at  Bassett  had 
been  instructed  by  Mr.  Lansdell  to  communicate 
when  necessary  with  Mr.  Dexter.  She  had 
obeyed  her  employer's  instructions,  and  her 
communications  were  signed  '  Mary  Metge.' 

'  Mrs.  Bassett  is  a  very  clever  woman,'  said 
Mr.  Dexter  to  himself.  '  The  unheard-of  ac- 
commodatingness  of  Mr.  Lansdell  ought  to 
have  made  me  suspect  something,  especially  as 
Eeveillon  knew  all  about  the  loss  of  the  suit ; 
but  it  didn't.     And  so  the  Squire's  wife  is  the 
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Squire's  tenant — her  former  companion  is  house- 
keeper at  Bassett,  Lansdell's  a  dummy — and  I 
am  her  man  of  business  !  She  is  a  very  clever 
woman.  How  the  deuce  did  she  make  such  a 
mess  of  her  own  affairs  ?  How  did  she  fail  to 
mAnage  the  most  manageable  man  alive,  pro- 
vided one  never  forgets  his  pride,  and  doesn't 
go  too  dead  against  his  prejudices?  ' 
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CHAPTEE    XXX. 

HIDDEN   JEWELS. 

'  What  a  horrid  thing  money  is  !  Don't  you 
think  so,  Marguerite  ?  If  it  wasn't  for  money 
we  might  all  be  so  happy  and  comfortable, 
instead  of  waiting  about  in  this  way,  and  not 
knowing  anything  for  certain.' 

The  speaker  was  Sybil  Vivian,  and  her  half- 
jesting,  half-petulant  words  were  addressed  to 
Mavis.  The  two  girls  were  walking  on  the 
platform  under  the  verandah. 

'  I  suppose  I  ought  sagely  to  remind  you,' 
said  Mavis,  '  that  without  money  none  of  us  in 
this  lower  world  can  be  either  happy  or  com- 
fortable. But  I  will  neglect  my  duty,  and 
agree  with  you.' 

'  There's  a  good  girl.     It  is  really  dehghtful 
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of  you,  Marguerite,  to  put  up  with  me  as  you 
do,  and  never  to  want  to  improve  the  occasion. 
You  can  improve  occasions  so  well,  too  ;  for  you 
know  you  really  are  a  rock  of  sense.  The  time 
seems  so  long  until  M.  Eeveillon  comes  back, 
and  brings  those  tiresome  papers  about  Maman's 
family  and  all  that.  Do  you  think  it  was  very 
nice  of  Madame  de  Eastacq  to  make  it  a  con- 
dition that  Eene  is  not  to  come  here  until 
everything  has  been  arranged  ?  I  thought 
Maman  seemed  rather  hurt  about  it,  and  it  made 
me  feel  almost  ashamed — I  could  not  settle 
with  myself  z^Ay  ^^  gave  me  that  feeling — but 
Rene  did  not  mind  a  bit.  Shall  I  tell  you  what 
he  said?  Yes?  Very  well  then,  I  will.  He 
said,  "  We  must  let  my  good  mother  have  her 
way  in  this ;  it  will  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  our  havmg  our  way  on  the  main  point." 
Of  course  he  is  right ;  Rene  is  always  right — 
and  oh,  what  a  good  son  he  is  !  So  respectful, 
so  forbearing !  Still,  dear  Marguerite,  you 
cannot  imagine,    because*"  you    do    not  know 
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bow  dreary  the  days  are  that  do  not  bring 
him.' 

Mavis  smiled  very  sadly.  She  could  have 
told  the  happy  young  girl  who  talked  so  lightly 
of  dreary  days,  what  was  the  real  meaning  of 
those  that  must  pass  on  and  on  in  hopeless  pro- 
cession, never  bringing,  never  by  any  possibility 
to  bring,  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  or  the 
sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.  '  I  can  guess, 
dear,'  she  answered  gently,  '  but  the  time  will 
not  be  long  in  passing,  and  you  know,  if  "  il 
faut  soufFrir  pour  etre  belle,"  one  must  also 
suffer  something  for  being  happy.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so.  And  we  shall  be  so 
happy !  Don't  you  think  we  shall.  Marguerite? 
Who  could  have  a  better  chance  of  happiness 
than  I  with  Eene  ? ' 

'  No  one,  I  should  think  ;  except  Eene  with 
you.' 

'  I  think  Maman  quite  likes  him,'  continued 
Sybil,  thanking  Mavis  with  a  squeeze  of  her 
arm  for  that  pleasant  speech, '  though  she  looks 
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SO  troubled  and  so  absent.  It  is  not  on  his 
account,  I  am  sure ;  it  is  only  on  account  of 
these  horrid  papers,  and  the  French  way  of 
doing  things.  She  looked  ill  this  morning,  did 
she  not?  But  still  she  looked  lovely.  I  think 
there  is  no  one  so  handsome  as  Maman  ;  there 
is  so  much  in  her  face,  Eene  says.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  I  know  so  little  about  Maman  ? 
Not  even  whether  she  and  my  father  were  very 
happy  together.  It  is  only  lately  I  have  had 
any  thoughts  about  these  things.' 

The  girls  had  turned  at  the  rock-barrier  at 
the  end  of  the  platform-walk,  and  were  now 
under  that  portion  of  the  verandah  upon  which 
Madame  Vivian's  windows  opened.  They 
looked  up  as  her  voice  calling  to  Sybil  reached 
them,  and  saw  her  leaning  over  the  railing  of 
the  verandah. 

^  Have  you  had  enough  Avalking  ?  '  she 
said. 

'  Yes,  Maman,  if  you  want  us.' 

'I  do,  both  of  you.     Come  to  me  here.' 
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'  Has  she  had  any  news  ?  Is  it  about 
Een6?' 

'  I  cannot  guess.  It  is  no  bad  news  about 
him  or  anything  else,  at  all  events.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  two  girls  jomed 
Madame  Vivian  in  her  study.  She  was  stand- 
ing near  the  lofty  carved  oak  chimney-piece  ;  a 
wood  fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  its 
light  played  upon  her  tall  figure,  arrayed  in  her 
invariable  morning  dress  of  white  cashmere 
bordered  with  swan's-down.  Her  snow-white 
hair  was  shaded  with  a  lappet  of  Venetian  lace. 
The  writing-table  was  covered  with  papers,  and 
Madame  Vivian  had  apparently  been  at  work 
for  some  hours  that  morning. 

'  Here  we  are,  Maman,'  said  Sybil,  gaily,  but 
with  an  anxious  glance  at  her  mother's  face, 
'  and  we  feel  both  honoured  and  puzzled,  I 
assure  you.  It  is  not  often  you  let  us  into  the 
Blue  Closet  at  this  time  of  day.' 

'  Suppose  you  were  going  to  be  shown 
some  of  the  secrets  of  the  Blue  Closet,'  said 
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Madame  Viviau,  '  what  would  you  think  of 
that?' 

'  Dehghtful ! '  exclaimed  Sybil ;  '  I  love 
secrets,  and  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  told  one  in 
my  life.  Sit  down,  Marguerite.  Begin,  Maman  ! 
Why,  what  in  the  w^orld  is  the  matter  with 
Julius  Caesar  .P ' 

Madame  Vivian  had  placed  her  hand  on  the 
head  of  a  figure  of  a  Eoman  warrior  that  pro- 
jected from  the  carved  panel  on  the  right  side 
of  the  chimney-piece  ;  the  panel  moved  slowly, 
revolving  upon  hidden  hinges,  and  fell  back 
against  the  wall,  like  a  door,  revealing  a  sheet 
of  metal,  with  a  small  keyhole  in  it. 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other  in  amaze - 
meat,  as  Madame  Vivian  put  a  little  gold 
key  which  she  wore  on  her  watch-chain  into 
this  aperture.  '  You  did  not  know  how  appro- 
priate the  name  was,  when  in  one  of  your 
saucy  fits  you  called  this  room  the  Blue  Closet, 
my  darling,'  she  said,  with  a  look  of  infinite 
love  at  Sybil,  '  but  all  its  hidden  treasures  are 
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for  you.  In  a  few  days  you  will  be  no  longer 
quite  and  only  my  own.  I  determined  to  give 
you  these  pretty  things  first,  to  help  you 
through  the  time  that  I  have  no  power  to 
shorten  for  you.'  She  turned  the  key,  and 
pushed  back  the  heavy  noiseless  door  of  the  iron 
safe.  The  girls,  who  had  risen  and  approached 
the  hiding-place,  looked  in  and  saw  a  casket  of 
silver ;  Madame  Vivian  took  this  out  and 
placed  it  on  her  writing-table.  It  was  dis- 
coloured, but  Sybil  saw  that  it  was  of  very  fine 
workmanship. 

'  Oh,  Maman,  what  is  in  it  ?  ' 

'  Some  of  the  things  that  you  talked  about 
the  other  day — things  like  those  that  are  given 
to  great  singers  and  actresses — -jewels,  my 
darhng.' 

She  raised  the  casket-lid,  and  a  cry  of  ad- 
miration burst  from  Sybil's  lips.  On  a  bed  of 
purple  velvet  lay  a  necklace  of  superb  diamonds. 
Their  long  imprisonment  had  not  robbed  their 
everlasting  lustre  of  a  ray  of  its  brilliance  ;  it 
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shot   forth    to    meet   the  sunbeams   in    many- 
coloured  flashes,  saluting  them  as  its  kin. 

'  Take    the    necklace    in  your  hands,'  said 
Madame  Vivian,  '  you  will  see  it  better  so.' 

Sybil  obeyed  her,  and  she  and  Mavis 
examined  the  jewels,  talking  about  them  rap- 
turously. '  Now  look  here,'  said  Madame 
Vivian,  and  showed  them  a  second  tray  in  the 
casket,  whose  contents  were  earrings,  bracelets, 
and  a  spray  for  the  hair,  all  of  fine  brilliants. 
The  wonder  and  delight  of  the  girls  seemed 
inexhaustible,  but  Mavis  noticed  that  Madame 
Vivian  looked  tired  and  sad,  also  that  she  did  not 
touch  the  gems,  but  bade  her  clasp  the  necklace 
on  Sybil's  fair  throat,  and  hang  the  earrings  in 
her  pretty  ears.  Sybil  could  hardly  realise 
tliat  these  splendid  things  were  hers  ;  she  was 
quite  dazzled  by  their  beauty,  and  overw^helmed 
her  mother  with  thanks.  There  was  only  one 
drawback  to  her  joy ;  she  would  not  be  able 
to  show  them  to  Eene  until  the  tiresome  papers 
had  arrived,  and  the  horrid  formalities  were  all 
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over.  How  pleased  he  would  be  !  '  But  have 
you  never  worn  them,  Maman  ? '  asked  Sybil ; 
'  never  at  all,  since — since  my  father  died  ?  ' 

'  I  have  not  worn  them  for  many  years,  my 
dear.  I  have  kept  them  for  you,  and  now  they 
are  yours.' 

'  Were  they  your  mother's  ?  Did  she  give 
them  to  you  when  you  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried?' 

'  No.  They  were  given  to  me,  but  not  by 
my  mother.  I  can  see  you  are  longing  to 
know  all  about  them,  and  I  promise  you  that 
you  shall  know.  But  not  just  yet — one  grand 
sensation  at  a  time,  if  you  please.' 

'  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  M.  Eeveillon, 
and  the  papers  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Madame  Vivian,  very  gravely, 
'  it  has.  Take  your  casket  now,  my  darling, 
and  leave  me.  You  and  Marguerite  will  have 
the  whole  afternoon  to  yourselves,  for  I  have 
to  go  to  the  presbytere.' 

Sybil   left    her    mother   reluctantly.      The 
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glory  of  the  diamonds  was  somehow  dimmed. 
The  two  girls  went  to  the  music-room,  and 
Mavis  sang  magnificently,  while  Sybil  sat  lis- 
tening, with  the  silver  casket  in  her  lap.  When 
the  pony-carriage  came  to  the  door,  Madame 
Vivian  appeared  in  the  hall ;  Sybil  ran  down 
to  see  her  start,  and  carried  the  casket  iicder 
her  arm.     Her  mother  laughed  : 

'  You  remind  me  of  the  time  you  had  your 
first  doll,  and  carried  it  about  everywhere  for  a 
week — generally  by  its  feet.  Are  you  going  to 
sleep  with  your  treasures  under  your  pillov/  ?  ' 

'  Mademoiselle  would  do  much   better   to 

put  the  casket  back  into  the  strong  coffer  of 

Madame,'  observed  Gregoire,  dryly. 

***** 

Sybil  re-entered  the  house  slowly  and 
thoughtfully.  '  Marguerite,'  she  said,  '  I  think 
I  must  be  a  downright  fool.  This  morning  I 
told  you  that  I  hated  money,  and  you  put  up 
with  that !  I  now  announce  that  I  detest  busi- 
ness, abhor  *'  papers,"  dislike  lawyers,  and  can't 

VOL.  IIT.  Q 
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endure  family  secrets.  Will  you  put  up  with 
this  too  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Mavis,  cheerfully.  '  I  don't 
know  much  about  most  of  those  things,  but 
what  I  do  know,  I  don't  like.  However,  I  feel 
sure  of  this,  dear  Sybil,  if  there  is  any  mystery, 
if  there  are  any  family  secrets  in  your  case,  the 
clearing  up  of  them  is  near.  You  can  no  more 
doubt  your  mother's  judgment  than  her  affec- 
tion ;  depend  on  it  she  has  done  right.' 

'  I  never  did  doubt  that,'  said  Sybil ;  '  but 
still  I  wish  we  could  all  be  as  transparent  as 
the  de  Eastacqs.' 

Then  throwing  off  her  thoughtful  mood, 
she  asked  Mavis  whether  she  felt  up  to  a  walk 
through  the  Pass. 

'  Maman  will  be  away  for  hours ;  our  time 
is  our  own  ;  it  is  an  age  since  I  have  seen 
Xurse  Jeanne  and  my  dear  old  man.  It  will 
do  me  good  to  have  a  talk  with  them,  and  tell 
them  all  my  wonders.  But  don't  say  yes, 
Marguerite,  if  you  are  tired.' 
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I  am  not  at  all  tired ;  I  should  enjoy  thu 
walk.  Besides,  the  day  is  so  fine,  I  shall  be 
able  to  finish  my  sketch  of  the  Giant's  Stepping- 
Stones,  and  the  Devil's  Eock.  You  can  leave 
nie  under  my  willow-tree  for  an  hour.  I  can 
do  it  in  that  time.' 

The  girls  started  on  their  pleasant  walk. 
Mavis  carried  a  neat  little  sketching-case,  a  gift 
from  Madame  Vivian,  who  had  procured  lessons 
in  drawing  for  her,  as  one  means  of  ministering 
to  the  mental  malady  she  had  discerned,  and 
Sybil  carried  a  black  leather  hand-bag.  Mavis 
took  no  notice  of  this  until  they  were  well  on 
their  way,  when  she  asked  Sybil  what  slie  was 
taking  to  Penhoel  .^ 

Sybil  laughed : 

'  Not  any  "  goodies "  to-day ;  nor  yet  a 
crood  book.     Guess ! ' 

Mavis  could  not  guess. 

'  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you,  though  I 
think  it's  I'ather  stupid  of  you  not  to  be  able 
lo    guc\ws,    when     you    know    the    interest    he 

(i  2 
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takes  in  everything  concerning  me.     It's  the 
diamonds ! ' 

'  The  diamonds  !  Oh,  Sybil !  Is  it  safe  ?  ' 
'  Safe  ?  Of  course  it's  safe  !  Why,  what 
could  possibly  happen  to  them  ?  See,  I  have 
made  a  nice  bed  of  a  fine  handkerchief  for  them 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bag — oh,  Marguerite,  how 
they  shine ! ' 

She  shut  up  the  bag,  and  they  walked  on. 
The  willow-tree  of  which  Mavis  had  spoken 
was  on  the  near  side  of  the  river,  half-way  up 
the  bank  at  a  rather  steep  part  of  it,  which  led 
straight  up  to  a  narrow  pathway  sheltered  with 
bushes.  Beyond  these  the  rocks  rose  in  clus- 
tering masses.  It  afforded  good  shelter  as  well 
as  an  excellent  point  of  view.  Mavis  settled 
herself  in  her  selected  place,  from  whence  she 
could  not  be  seen  by  any  one  crossing  the  Giant's 
Stepping-Stones,  while  she  could  follow  with 
her  eyes  Sybil's  light  and  buoyant  steps.  When 
she  was  half-way  across,  Sybil  stopped,  and 
holding  up  the  black  bag,  gaily  shook  it  in  the 
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air.  Mavis  fancied  she  could  hear  her  ringing 
laugh.  Then  she  betook  herself  to  her  drawing, 
and  her  own  thoughts. 

As  Sybil  turned  the  shoulder  of  the  rock 
she  saw  Jeanne  coming  down  the  steep  road 
with  Babette ;  they  were  carrying  a  heavy 
basket  between  them.  Jeanne  greeted  Sybil 
with  her  usual  effusiveness,  and  called  out  to 
Penhoel  from  the  door  : 

'  Eh,  here  is  our  angel ! ' 

Penhoel  was  at  his  work,  with  Mistigris  by 
his  side ;  the  tidy  house  was  pleasant  and 
peaceful.  The  basket-maker  was  delighted  to  see 
Sybil,  and  declared  he  had  been  expecting  her. 

'  I  thought  it  was  your  hand  I  heard  on 
the  latch  just  now,'  he  said ;  '  and  your  foot 
going  past  the  window.  So  light  a  touch,  so 
light  a  foot!  And  M.  le  Capitaine?  Have 
you  brought  him  ?   Is  he  coming  to  fetch  you?  ' 

'  No,  my  dear  old  man,  no.  It's  very  sad, 
you  know,  and  those  horrid  lawyer  people  have 
put  us  "  en  penitence."  '     Then  in  her  frank 
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and  girlish  way  she  told  her  troubles  to  Jeanne 
and  her  husband.  She  had  taken  her  cus- 
tomary place  by  Penhoel's  side,  and  sat  with 
her  back  towards  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
the  material  for  Penhoel's  basket-making  was 
stored.  Jeanne  had  immediately  begun  to  busy 
herself  with  the  toasting  of  a  cake  for  Sybil 
— who  solemnly  partook  of  a  similar  dainty 
on  each  of  her  visits — the  heads  of  the  three 
occupants  of  the  kitchen  were  all  turned  in  the 
same  direction,  when  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
room  was  noiselessly  pushed  open  by  half  an 
inch,  and  as  much  of  a  face  as  could  be  applied 
to  the  aperture  appeared  at  it.  The  eaves- 
dropper was  quite  safe  from  detection  while 
Jeanne,  Penhoel,  and  Sybil  maintained  their 
respective  positions.  A  pair  of  fierce,  black 
eyes  rapidly  scanned  the  situation,  and  then 
fixed  themselves  upon  the  mahogany  book-case, 
which  was  placed  against  the  opposite  wall, 
exactly  facing  the  door. 

'  Don't  be  long  about  toasting  the  cake,'  said 
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Sybil,  '  I  have  .got  something  beautiful  to  show 
you.  It's  in  my  bag ;  but  I  won't  take  it  out 
until  you  can  attend  to  it.' 

'  The  cake  is  just  done,  my  little  one,'  said 
Jeanne.  *  Only  two  minutes  more !  I  can 
guess  what  the  something  pretty  is,  a  present 
from  M.  le  Capitaine.' 

'  No,  it  isn't.  Haven't  I  told  you  that 
nothing  is  arranged  as  yet,  and  he  mustn't  give 
me  any  presents,  or  write  to  me,  or  come  to 
see  me,  until  all  is  settled?  It  is  a  present 
though,  and  a  far  grander  one,  I  fancy,  than 
ever  M.  le  Capitaine  will  give  me.  Thank 
you,  nurse  Jeanne ;  now  I  will  eat  my  cake, 
and  then  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see. 
You  will  open  your  eyes,  I  can  tell  you.' 

Jeanne  was  so  accustomed  to  humouring 
Sybil,  as  if  she  were  still  a  child,  that  she 
almost  forgot  she  was  not  a  child  in  reaUty, 
and  she  listened,  with  pleased  curiosity,  but 
with  no  notion  that  anything  more  than  some 
pretty  trifle  was  in  question. 
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Sybil  ate  her  cake ;  made  Jeanne  sit  by  her 
side,  so  that  she  was  placed  between  the  two, 
aud  exactly  opposite  the  door  at  which  the 
unseen  listener  was  stationed ;  then  opening 
the  bag  with  a  pretty  air  of  ceremony  and 
solemnity,  she  took  out  a  handkerchief.  This 
she  spread  on  Penhoel's  knees,  and  laid  upon 
it,  first,  the  diamond  necklace.  Penhoel,  to 
whom  the  splendid  thing  conveyed  no  notion 
of  its  value,  but  who  saw  its  beauty,  exclaimed 
at  sight  of  it,  as  Sybil  herself  had  done  ;  but 
Jeanne  jumped  up,  struck  her  hands  together, 
and  cried  out : 

'  Heavens  !  the  necklace  of  His  Majesty  ! ' 
'  Necklace  of  His  Majesty  !  nonsense,  nurse 
Jeanne.  Do  you  suspect  me  of  stealing  the 
Crown  Diamonds  ?  It  is  the  necklace  of  my  own 
dear  mother,  and  these  ' — laying  each  as  she 
named  it  on  Penhoel's  knee — '  are  her  bracelets, 
lier  earrings,  and  a  spray  for  her  hair.  How 
beautiful  she  must  have  looked  when  she  wore 
them !      Did   you    ever   see  her   "  en   grande 
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toilette,"  and  all  shining  with  these  splendid 
things,  nurse  Jeanne  ?  I  never  did,  you  know  ; 
I  had  no  idea  she  possessed  any  diamonds. 
They  were  in  a  strong  cojQfer  in  a  hiding-place 
under  a  panel  of  the  chimney-piece  in  her  study, 
and  she  took  them  out  and  gave  them  to  me 
for  my  very  own,  this  morning.  I  knew  you 
would  like  to  see  them,  dear  old  man,  and  so, 
as  you  cannot  come  to  visit  my  fine  things,  I 
brought  them  to  visit  you.' 

'  I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful,'  said 
Penhoel,  who  had  been  touching  the  gems 
admiringly  with  his  large  thin  dexterous  hands, 
and  now  held  up  the  necklace,  so  that  the 
coloured  light  streamed  from  it.  *You  will 
look  fine  in  all  these ;  but  you  ought  to  keep 
them  as  safe  as  Madame  has  kept  them.' 

'  There's  a  silver  box  for  them,  and  Maman 
has  given  me  that  too.  I  should  have  brought 
it,  only  that  it  is  square,  and  would  not  fit  into 
the  bag.  It  is  such  a  beauty  !  with  figures  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  on  the  sides,  and  a  crown 
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lying  on  crossed  palm-branches  on  tlie  top. 
Did  you  ever  see  it,  Jeanne  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  Maman  wear  those  jewels,  before  my  father 
died  ? ' 

Jeanne  had  recovered  her  composure  by  an 
effort,  after  her  unguarded  exclamation ;  but 
she  was  again  embarrassed  by  Sybil's  questions. 
The  girl,  totally  unconscious  of  her  embarrass- 
ment, and  occupied  with  the  bracelets — she 
had  clasped  them  on  her  wrists  and  was  turning 
them  about  before  Penhoel's  eyes — repeated 
her  words.     Jeanne  had  to  answer  : 

'Yes,  my  little  one,  I  have  seen  Madame 
wear  those  diamonds,  and  she  looked  very  grand 
in  them.  I  know  the  silver  casket  too.  It  was 
made,  Madame  once  told  me,  by  a  famous 
worker  in  silver,  for  the  daughter  of  the  Queen 
who  was  put  to  death,  and  it  held  rehcs  of  her 
mother.' 

'  Ah,  then,  that  accounts  for  the  crown  and 
palm -branch.  I  suppose  it  was  one  of  Uncle 
d'Esterres'  treasures.     Look,  look  ! '  exclaimed 
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Sybil,  passing  to  another  subject,  to  Jeanne's 
relief,  '  when  I  jingle  the  earrings  they  actually 
shoot  out  sparks  ! ' 

She  slipped  the  baubles  into  her  ears,  and 
shook  her  dark  shining  head.  The  earrings 
were  of  the  old  girandole  pattern,  and  they 
made  a  faint  little  musical  tinkling.  Penhoel 
looked  at  her  with  the  greatest  admiration,  and 
hazarded  a  guess  at  the  value  of  the  jewels. 

'I  dare  say,  now,'  he  said,  '  they're  worth  a 
thousand  francs.' 

'What  do  you  say?'  exclaimed  Jeanne, 
almost  angrily ;  '  a  thousand  francs  !  a  hundred 
thousand  never  bought  them,  you  may  be  sure  ; 
nearer  two  hundred  thousand  I  should  say.' 

The  mere  idea  of  such  a  sum  fairly  took 
away  Penhoel's  breath,  and  indeed  it  startled 
Sybil  also. 

'  Oh,  Jeanne,'  she  said ;  '  are  they  really 
such  valuable  things  ?  I  had  no  notion  of  that. 
What  can  I  do  with  them  ?  They  are  much 
too  splendid  for  a  girl  like  me.' 
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'  They  are  not  too  splendid  for  Madame  de 
Eastacq  "  la  jeune," '  said  Jeanne,  fondly 
smoothing  the  dark,  satin-like  head  of  her 
nursling,  and  gently  removing  the  jewels  from 
her  ears. 

'  I  will  pack  them  up  now,'  said  Sybil,  '  for 
I  cannot  stay  more  than  an  hour,  and  I've  been 
here  three-quarters,  chattering  about  myself  all 
the  time  too.  Maman  has  gone  to  the  presbytere, 
and  I  know  it  is  to  talk  about  me.  There,  they 
are  quite  safe  in  their  bed  now,  and  we'll  talk 
of  something  else.'  She  began  to  question 
Jeanne  about  her  neighbours,  and  what  she 
had  been  doing  lately,  and  was  very  gay  and 
amusing  until  the  hour  had  run  out,  when  she 
took  leave  of  Jeanne  and  her  husband,  and  ran 
merrily  down  the  green  slope. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IX   THE   PASS   OF   THE   DEVIL's   ROCK. 

As  Jeanne  opened  the  house-door  for  Sybil,  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  that  at  which  the 
unseen  listener  had  stood  completely  open. 
He  was  no  longer  there.  Jeanne,  on  going  to 
close  this  door,  found  the  outer  window  of  the 
room  also  open.  Penhoel  explained,  that 
wanting  some  rushes  while  she  and  Babette 
were  out,  he  had  made  shift  to  get  them,  and 
linding  the  store-room  needed  air,  had  hooked 
back  the  window. 

Naturally,  the  husband  and  wife  talked  of 
Sybil  and  her  diamonds. 

'  It  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue  that  1  made,' 
said  Jeanne  ;  '  but  the  sight  of  the  necklace  took 
me  by  surprise.     The  Emperor  Nicholas  gave 
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that  necklace  to  Madame  when  we  were  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  she  wore  it  at  a  grand  dinner 
at  the  Palace.  I  dressed  her  for  the  dinner, 
and  one  of  the  opera  people  got  a  place  for  me 
in  a  gallery,  where  I  could  see  the  great  com- 
pany going  into  the  dining-room.  The  Em- 
peror was  a  noble-looking  man,  with  a  stony 
face,  and  the  Empress  had  a  fretful,  frightened 
look.  I  did  not  see  one  among  them  to  come 
up  to  my  young  lady.  They  said  it  was  a 
great  honour  for  her,  as  she  was  only  a  public 
singer,  and  so  I  suppose  it  was.  The  other 
things  were  royal  presents  too,  and  when  her 
uncle  heard  of  all  the  honour  that  was  done 
her,  he  sent  her  the  silver  casket  to  hold  her 
jewels.  She  never  put  on  one  of  them  since 
the  day  her  child  was  born,  and  I  don't  think 
she  ever  looked  at  them.  It  cost  her  some- 
thing, I  am  sure,  to  take  them  out  to-day,  and 
give  them  to  our  angel.  But  it  was  not  a  bad 
way  of  preparing  her  for  what  is  coming.' 
'  I  don't  know  much  about  the  ways  of  the 
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gentlefolk,'  said  Penhoel ;  '  but  it  seems  to  me, 
if  Monsieur  quarrelled  with  Madame  because 
she  would  not  leave  the  stage  and  take  to  a 
quiet  life  in  England,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
he  might  have  made  it  up  when  she  left  the 
stage  of  her  own  accord.  Or  else  Monsieur 
must  have  been  very  hard  indeed.' 

'  He  was  not  that,'  said  Jeanne,  who  sat 
looking  at  her  stove,  as  though  she  were  read- 
ing a  story  in  its  polished  delft  face,  and  rub- 
bing her  hands  slowly ;  '  he  was  not  that ;  but 
he  was  a  proud,  quiet  man,  and  one  that  could 
never  have  been  made  to  go  from  his  word  by 
any  one  or  anything.  So,  w^hen  Madame  went 
from  her  word,  he  was  at  first  astonished,  and 
then,  after  a  little,  I  suppose  he  said  :  "  She 
prefers  her  theatre-Hfe  to  her  promise."  That 
was  enough  for  him.  I  don't  think  she  under- 
stood him  to  the  very  last ;  he  was  so  grave 
and  so  quiet.  All  my  own  troubles  have  not 
taken  that  time  out  of  my  head :  when  the 
anger  went  out  of  her.  and  the  heartache  came 
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ill ;  when  she  would  come  home  from  the 
theatre,  with  real  bouquets  and  artificial 
wreaths  in  her  carriage,  and  throw  herself  into 
a  chair  and  cry  until  she  was  too  tired  to  cry 
any  more.  Ah,  well !  her  play-books,  and  the 
wreaths  they  threw  to  her  the  last  time,  are  all 
that's  left  of  that — she  did  not  mind  my  keep- 
ing them  ;  but  she  never  spoke  of  it  since.' 

Jeanne  rose,  and  looked  in  through  the 
glass  doors  of  her  cherished  book-case.  Her 
little  possessions  were  all  in  order.  The 
money-box  still  occupied  its  place  among  the 
toys  which  had  once  been  Sybil's.  It  was  no 
longer  empty.  In  the  peaceful  months  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  reprobate  son  had  ceased 
to  remind  them  of  his  existence,  Jeanne  had 
again  begun  to  save  up  for  that  rainy  day 
which  French  people  bear  in  mind  more 
steadily  than  we,  and  which  comes  to  them 
more  rarely. 

Mavis  worked  at  her  drawing  until  the 
stipulated  hour  had  expired,  when  she  replaced 
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her  materials  in  their  case,  and  began  to  look 
out  for  Sybil's  appearance.  The  solitude  of  the 
scene  around  her  was  complete  ;  her  occupation 
had  slightly  chilled  her ;  she  was  glad  to  catch 
sight  of  Sybil,  when,  with  her  first  steps  upon 
the  planks,  she  emerged  into  view.  Sybil 
walked  across  the  Giant's  Stepping-Stones  ra- 
pidly, and,  having  turned  into  the  sandy  path 
that  led  to  the  bank  on  which  Mavis  had  been 
sitting,  was  hidden  by  the  willows.  Mavis, 
however,  continued  to  gaze  in  the  direction  of 
the  Giant's  Stepping-Stones,  for  now  a  second 
figure,  distinctly  thrown  out  by  the  early  after- 
noon light,  was  crossing  them.  She  recognised, 
with  a  thrill  of  terror,  the  man  whom  she  had 
seen  in  the  Pass  the  first  time  she  visited  it,  on 
the  awful  day  that  had  brought  her  the  news  of 
Jack's  death.  The  man  was  stepping  carefully 
and  slowly  along  the  planks,  turning  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  as  though  to  make  sure  that 
he  was  not  observed.  Presently  he  paused  ^ 
and  raising  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  seemed  to 
VOL.  III.  K    . 
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be  trying  to  see  the  path  through  the  tree 
stems ;  now  standing  on  his  toes  and  craning 
his  neck,  again  stooping  low,  and  looking 
fixedly  in  the  same  direction.  A  sense  of  doom, 
of  malediction,  crept  over  her  at  the  mere  sight 
of  this  man.  Another  moment,  and  with  the 
recollection  of  the  diamonds  in  Sybil's  bag, 
Mavis  recognised  the  peril  in  which  Sybil 
and  herself  stood.  Some  strange  intuition 
came  to  her,  and  revealed  what  had  occurred. 
Jean  Lebeau  had  been  lurking  about  the  cot- 
tage, he  had  seen  the  diamonds,  he  had 
watched  Sybil,  to  discover  whether  she  was 
going  back  by  the  road,  where  a  carriage  would 
be  awaiting  her,  or  returning  alone  by  the  way 
tlirough  the  Pass.  Mavis  knew  the  man  could 
not  see  Sybil  from  the  Stepping-Stones,  and 
that  she  herself  was  hidden;  but,  if  he  was 
tracking  Sybil,  he  would  come  up  with  her  in  a 
few  minutes.  She  darted  up  the  bank,  reached 
the  narrow  sandy  footpath  that  wound  through 
the  willows  on  one  side  and  the  rocks  on  the 
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other,  saw  Sybil  below,  not  far  off,  and  ran 
towards  her.  Without  slackenmg  her  speed 
for  an  instant,  she  had  opened  her  sketching- 
case,  and  thrown  its  contents  into  the  bushes. 

'  Hush  !  dear,'  she  said,  in  a  panting  whis- 
per ;  '  do  not  speak  one  word,  and,  for  God's 
sake,  do  as  I  tell  you.  You  have  been  followed 
by  Jeanne's  son.'  While  she  was  speaking,  she 
snatched  the  bag,  and  transferred  its  contents 
to  the  sketching-case.  This  she  forced  into 
Sybil's  hands.  '  I  cannot  run  quickly — you  cayi. 
Nothing  can  save  us  from  being  overtaken  by 
him.  Fly  home  vdth  your  diainonds  !  fly  for 
your  life!  and  bring  help.  Off!  off!  you 
cannot  help  me.  You  risk  our  two  lives  by  a 
second's  delay.' 

Sybil  understood,  and  obeyed  her.  It  was 
all  said  and  done  in  a  moment,  and  Sybil 
darted  away  without  a  word.  She  had  been 
out  of  sight  for  some  minutes,  and  Mavis 
having,  after  an  instant's  thought,  gathered  up 
a  few  handfuls  of  sand  and  put  them  into  the 
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bag,  was  concealed  behind  the  very  same  rock 
that  had  once  before  hidden  her  from  this 
villain,  before  he  appeared  on  the  footpath. 
That  she  could  successfully  elude  him,  sup- 
posing her  fears  to  be  well-founded,  would  be 
impossible,  she  knew.  The  ascending  path 
towards  the  chateau  was  visible  from  the  point 
he  had  reached  for  a  much  greater  distance 
than  any  woman  could  have  attained  in  the 
time  since  he  lost  sight  of  her,  had  that  woman 
been  walking  quietly  and  undismayed,  as  he 
would  suppose  to  be  Sybil's  case  if  she  had  no 
suspicion  that  she  was  followed.  If  she  was 
not  in  view,  she  could  only  have  left  the  path 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  he  would  merely 
have  to  search  for  her  within  the  circumscribed 
space  to  which  he  would  know  she  was  limited. 
A  little  time  might  be  gained,  but  not  much  at 
the  best.  Mavis's  terror  was  extreme,  but  her 
cool-headedness  equalled  it.  The  chance  of 
Sybil's  gettmg  safe  heme  depeaded  on  delay  : 
for  if  the  viUain  should  discover  that  the  bag 
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did  not  contain  the  diamonds,  he  might  easily 
overtake  Sybil  before  she  could  reach  a  place 
of  safety.  Mavis  had  a  bunch  of  keys  in  her 
pocket ;  she  found  a  key  that  locked  Sybil's 
bag.  She  then  crouched  down  under  the 
shadow  of  the  rock,  doubled  her  veil  over  her 
face,  and  hugged  the  bag  to  her  breast  with  all 
the  eager  care  that  could  be  bestowed  upon 
a  precious  treasure,  while  she  waited,  with  a 
wildly-beating  heart,  for  the  approach  of  the 
footsteps  that  were  coming  slowly  and  cautiously 
up  the  footpath. 

Mavis  had  not  long  to  wait.  Jean  Lebeau, 
on  reaching  the  top  of  the  acclivity,  from  whicli 
the  footpath  was  visible  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, looked  ahead,  saw  nothing  of  his  quarry, 
and  immediately  began  to  beat  the  side  of  tlie 
pass,  with  the  stealthy  accuracy  of  a  sleuth- 
hound.  He  had  been  experiencing  some  hard- 
ship of  late,  to  judge  by  his  appearance.  His 
clothes  were  in  an  advanced  stage  of  shabbi- 
ness,  and  his  florid  face  had  lost  its  coarse  s^ood 
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looks  under  th  e  influence  of  a  free  indulgence 
in  vice.  The  fixed  ferocity  of  the  eyes,  the 
animal  expression  of  the  strong  white  teeth 
and  thick  vermilion-coloured  lips  were  also 
intensified.  Altogether,  a  more  remorseless, 
consummate,  and  dangerous  ruflBan  than  the 
man  who  wa.j  drawing  every  moment  nearer  to 
the  brave  girl  who  had  so  freely  risked  her 
life  for  her  friend,  but  yet  shrank  with  natural 
horror  from  the  sacrifice,  would  have  been  hard 
to  find  under  the  sun  that  day.  Mavis  closed 
her  eyes  and  prayed,  as  she  heard  him  pushing 
aside  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  path.  The  oaths  with  which  the 
ruffian  polluted  the  air,  when  he  found  that 
Sybil  had  left  the  direct  path,  and  therefore 
concluded  that  she  had  seen  him  crossing 
the  Giant's  Stepping-Stones,  did  not  reach 
Mavis's  ears. 

'  If  she  had  told  them,'  he  muttered,  '  that 
she  had  come  this  way,  I  could  have  slipped 
away  sooner,  and  might  have  been  waiting  for 
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her  here.  But  how  was  I  to  know  that  she  had 
not  a  carriage  at  the  top  of  the  road,  and  was 
not  going  back  that  way  ?  She  has  seen  me 
and  taken  fright ;  and  if  she  escapes  me  now, 
I  shall  be  signalled  to  the  gendarmes,  and  not 
able  either  to  escape  the  country,  or  to  pay  ray 
good  mother  and  her  cripple  a  visit  unawares. 
So  much  the  worse  for  her,  for  I  swear  I  will 
have  those  diamonds,  and  her  life  with  them,  if 
there's  no  other  way  of  silencing  her/ 

He  searched  about  for  a  few  miimtes,  during 
which  he  went  on  muttering  ferociously  that 
siie  could  not  be  far  off,  and  that  he  would  be 
even  with  Madame,  who  had  recommended  his 
mother  to  wash  her  hands  of  him,  and  to  let 
him  come  to  the  scaffold  his  own  way.  The 
beating  of  Mavis's  heart  was  so  violent  that  she 
could  hardly  keep  her  hold  upon  the  bag.  She 
began  to  feel  that  she  was  fainting  just  as  he 
crossed  the  pathway  and  made  for  the  rock 
behind  which  she  was  crouching.  In  a  moment 
he  had  seized  her  by  the  shoulder,  and  she, 
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Uttering  a  cry  like  tliat  of  a  hare  caught  by  a 
greyhound,  crouched  down  still  lower,  with  the 
desperate  purpose  of  hiding  her  face.  He  held 
her  with  one  hand,  and  tugged  at  the  bag  with 
the  other ;  but  she  clutched  it  with  a  desperate 
strength.  The  struggle  was,  however,  a  brief 
one  ;  he  tore  the  bag  from  her  hands,  and  flung 
her  upon  the  ground,  while  her  despairing 
scream  ran  vainly  through  the  solitude  of  the 
great  pass.  But  as  she  fell  her  hat  dropped  off, 
and  the  ruffian  saw  her  face.  It  was  not  Sybil's. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  stranger,  of  one  who  did 
not  know  him,  who  could  not  identify  him.  In 
an  instant  he  resolved  not  to  commit  a  useless 
crime,  a  crime  that  must  increase  his  danger  a 
hundredfold.  How  the  bag  had  changed  hands 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared ;  he  had  sot  it.  He 
struck  the  prostrate  girl  with  his  heavy  foot,  and 
rushed  away  with  his  booty. 

Dazed,  trembling  with  terror,  almost  in- 
credulous of  her  escape,  Mavis  staggered  to  her 
feet,  and  supported  herself  against  the  rock. 
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Her  dress  was  torn,  her  hands  were  bleeding, 
her  senses  were  confused.  She  had  no  notion 
how  much  time  had  elapsed,  when  the  ruffian 
once  more  rushed  up  to  where  she  stood,  held 
up  before  her  eyes  the  black  bag,  slit  through 
and  empty,  cried,  as  he  flung  it  away :  '  Take 
that  for  your  infernal  cunning  ! '  and  struck  at 
lier  fiercely  with  a  knife.  She  fell  instantly, 
and  Lebeau,  leaning  over  her,  was  just  about 
to  repeat  the  stroke,  when  the  deep  bay  of  a 
bloodhound  and  the  shouts  of  men  broke  upon 
the  silence. 

The  assassin  turned,  and  fled  down  the  Pass. 
He  reached  the  Giant's  Stepping- Stones,  and 
was  about  to  cross,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  his  mother,  hurrying  over  from  the 
other  side.  Jeanne  knew  the  bay  of  the  blood- 
hound from  the  Chateau  de  la  Damie  Blanche, 
and  as  its  deep  and  piercing  sound  was  borne 
across  the  river,  she  had  rushed  out  of  the 
cottage  in  terror  of  she  knew  not  what.  The 
reprobate,  balked  thus,  shrank  back,  and  hid 
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himself.  His  mother  passed  close  by  him, 
running  wildly  up  the  path  which  he  had  just 
trodden.  Fearing  to  cross  the  Stepping-Stones 
now,  lest  he  might  be  seen,  he  muttered  to 
himself :  '  It's  better  so,  the  scent  will  be  lost  in 
the  water,'  crept  under  the  shelter  of  the  willows 
lower  down  the  bank,  and  plunged  into  the 
river.  The  deep  bay  of  the  hound  was  in  his 
ears,  the  violent  surging  of  his  blood,  driven  by 
fierce  passions,  by  the  despair  produced  by  a 
vain  crime,  by  the  defeat  of  his  scheme  of  rob- 
bery, and  by  his  utter  penury  and  outcast  state, 
made  a  hideous  ringing  in  his  head.  He  battled 
with  it  with  furious  curses  ;  and,  being  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view  on  the  other  side  by 
the  Stepping-Stones,  struck  out  well  to  the 
middle  of  the  river.  Here  a  current  caught 
him,  and  his  strength  suddenly  failed.  A  blood- 
red  flash  before  his  eyes,  a  shock  as  though  his 
head  had  burst  open,  and  Jean  Lebeau  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  water.  It  sucked  him  under 
the  ledge  of  the  Devil's  Eock,  and  carried  him 
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down  to  the  noisy  confusion  of  the  rapid  below  ; 
but  he  was  dead  before  the  rocks  and  the  foam- 
ing whirlpool  got  him,  and  what  they  did  to 
him  was  of  no  account. 

***** 

A  noble  bloodhound  came  tearing  down 
the  pass,  followed  by  four  men,  and,  at  some 
distance,  by  two  panting  women,  Eliza  Blount 
and  Sybil.  When  Jeanne  reached  the  spc^t 
where  Mavis  lay,  the  dog  and  the  men  were 
beside  her.  Jeanne  pushed  her  way  among 
them,  and  knelt  by  the  girl's  side. 

'  Is  she  dead,  Madame  Jeanne  ?  '  asked  one 
of  the  men,  the  head-gardener,  with  great  awe 
in  his  voice. 

'  Keep  Mademoiselle  away,'  said  Jeanne, 
peremptorily  ;  '  and  stand  back,  all  of  you.' 

She  raised  the  senseless  figure  tenderly,  and 
examined  it  with  a  skilful  hand.  The  position 
of  the  wound  revealed  itself  by  the  blood  that 
was  oozing  through  a  cut  in  the  cloth  dress,  and 
Jeanne  called  lo  one  of  the  men  to  hurry  off 
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and  bring  Dr.  Eenouf  to  the  spot  with  all 
speed.' 

'  Is  she  ahve  ? ' 

It  was  Sybil  who  spoke.  She  had  resisted 
the  attempt  to  keep  her  from  Mavis. 

'  Yes,  she  is  alive.  But  how  long  will  she 
live  here  in  the  cold,  unless  we  can  move  her  ? ' 

While  she  spoke,  Jeanne  had  cut  open  the 
front  of  Mavis's  gown,  and  was  staunching  the 
blood  with  Sybil's  handkerchief.  The  knife 
had  struck  just  below  the  collar-bone,  and,  but 
for  the  thickness  of  the  dress,  would  no  doubt 
have  inflicted  an  instantly  fatal  wound.  Con- 
sciousness was  returning,  and  with  it  came  pain. 
Mavis's  face  twitched,  and  she  moaned  heavily. 
Sybil  dropped  on  her  knees  and  wrung  her 
hands. 

'  Can  I  do  nothing,  nothing  for  her  ? '  she 
groaned ;  '  for  her  who  has  given  her  life  for 
me?' 

Jeanne  looked  up  from  her  task  in  amaze- 
ment.    What  did  Sybil  mean  ? 
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'  If  some  brandy  could  be  got,'  suggested 
Eliza  Blount,  who  had  run  down  to  the  river 
and  brought  up  a  dripping  handkerchief. 

'  Eun,  my  angel,  run  to  the  house,'  said 
Jeanne  ;  'the  brandy  is  in  the  press^you  know 
where.  Put  your  hand  in  my  pocket,  you  will 
find  the  key.  Take  this  good  woman  with  you,' 
she  added,  as  Sybil  rose  from  her  knees,  '  and 
send  her  back  with  the  bottle,  and  a  blanket, 
and  my  pocket-case.  Do  you  stay,  tell  Penhoel 
what  has  happened,  and  get  the  box-bed  ready, 
for  we  must  take  her  there,  if  we  only  can  take 
her  anywhere  alive.     Bun  !  run  ! ' 

The  three  men  were  looking  on  helplessly  ; 
the  dog  was  sniffing  about  the  ground,  but 
noiselessly,  waiting  orders  from  one  of  the  men 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  obey  ;  this  man, 
in  his  turn,  seemed  to  be  waiting  orders  from 
Jeanne. 

'  He  can't  be  far  off  that  did  this,'  said  he  ; 
'  hadn't  we  better  go  after  him  ?  ' 

Mavis  opened  her  eyes,  fixed  them  with  a 
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wildly -imploring  look  on  Jeanne's  face,  and 
whispered  : — 

'  No,  no — let  no  one  leave  me.' 

Jeanne  liad  no  suspicion  of  the  meaning  of 
that  look,  but  her  mind  was  busy  with  a  sug- 
gestion which  seconded  Mavis's  wish.  The 
wild  eyes  had  closed  again ;  a  cold  wind  was 
rising,  the  means  of  stanching  the  wound  were 
so  imperfect,  that  the  blood  was  still  oozing 
from  it.  Waiting  there  for  the  doctor's  coming, 
meant  waiting  until  his  aid  would  be  too  late. 

'  Could  we  carry  her  across  the  Stepping- 
Stones,  when  we  have  the  blanket  to  wrap  her 
in  ?  It's  life  or  death ;  if  she  is  shaken  or 
frigrhtened,  all  is  over.' 

'  It's  death  to  keep  her  here,'  said  one  of 
the  men.     '  We  will  try  it.' 

Jeanne  continued  her  efforts,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  Eliza  Blount  appeared.  Some 
brandy  was  cautiously  administered  to  the 
sufferer,  and  with  every  possible  precaution 
she  was  tightly  wrapped  in  the  blanket ;  then 
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the  women  placed  her  on  the  outstretched 
arms  of  two  of  the  men,  and  took  up  their  own 
positions,  one  on  either  side  of  her,  with  their 
hands  joined  beneath  her.  It  was  a  difficult 
task  they  had  undertaken  ;  the  man  at  her  feet 
would  have  to  walk  backwards  all  the  way,  the 
two  women  sideways.  Eliza  Blount  was  not 
familiar  with  the  Giant's  Step  ping-Stones  ;  she 
had  just  crossed  and  recrossed  them  for  the 
first  time.  Would  her  nerves  prove  as  good  as 
ner  will  ? 

'  Don't  do  it,  if  you're  nervous,'  said  Jeanne  ; 
*  let  Etienne  come  opposite  me.' 

'Etienne  is  too  tall.     I  am  not  nervous.' 
'Don't  look  at  the  water.' 
'  No  fear  ;  I  shall  only  look  at  her.' 
The  English  maid's  speaking  of  French  was 
still    elementary,   but   Jeanne    made   out   her 
meaning,  and  trusted  the  pity  and  gratitude 
that    spoke  in   her   plain    Saxon  face,   in   the 
universal  language  of  the  human  heart.  Jeanne 
had  written  on  a  card,  '  She  has  been  taken  to 
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Penhoel's  cottage  :  please  follow  ; '  and  placed 
it  on  the  rock  under  which  the  wounded  girl 
lay,  where  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
doctor's  attention.  As  the  bearers  made  their 
first  painful  steps  towards  the  sandy  footpath, 
the  man  at  the  head  nodded  to  Etienne,  and 
glanced  at  the  dog.  They  might  begin  their 
hunt  for  the  criminal  now. 

***** 

The  bearers  carried  Mavis,  unconscious 
again,  but  still  breathing,  into  the  basket- 
maker's  cottage,  and  found  such  preparation 
as  there  was  the  means  of  making,  complete. 
Sybil  had  told  all  to  Penhoel,  whose  grief  and 
horror  were  extreme.  While  Sybil's  hands 
were  busy  with  the  things  that  would  be 
needed,  Penhoel  had  eagerly  questioned  her. 
How  could  Jean  have  known  what  she  carried 
in  her  bag  ?  How  came  he,  unseen,  unnoticed, 
about  the  place  ?  Whenever  he  had  previously 
come  to  trouble  their  peace,  he  had  done  it  in 
the  most  open  and  ruthless  way.     Why  had  he 
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hidden  liimself  this  time  ?      Sybil  hit  on  the 
truth  : 

'  Perhaps  this  time  he  came  not  to  cajole  or 
bully  his  mother  but  to  rob  her ;  and  so  hid 
himself  in  the  house.  If  he  knew  where  she 
kept  her  money,  he  could  have  got  it  in  her 
absence,  before  your  very  face,  you  know  ;  you 
could  not  have  prevented  him,  and  if  you  would 
have  called  for  help,  there  is  no  one  to  hear 
you.' 

'  That  is  true  ;  it  must  have  been  so.  Ah, 
I  have  it !  The  soft  touch  on  the  latch  that  I 
took  for  yours — he,  peeping  to  see  whether  I 
was  alone ;  the  soft  step  imder  the  window — 
liis  proAvhng  wolf's  tread  !  He  entered  by  the 
window  that  I  had  opened  !  Did  you  see  him  ? 
Can  you  swear  to  him,  when  they  take  him  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  did  not  see  him,  it  was  Marguerite 
who  saw  him,  and  ran  to  me  and  saved  me. 
You  know  she  saw  him  in  the  Pass  once  before.' 

'  Poor  Jeanne  !  poor  mother  !  The  worst 
we  ever  feared  was  not  so  bad  as  this,' 

VOL.  III.  S 
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His  head  sank  upon  his  breast.  He  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  calamity  that  had  fallen 
upon  his  wife,  and  by  his  own  powerlessness  to 
help  her.  The  miserable  wretch  had  indeed 
gone  his  own  way  to  the  scaffold.  If  Penhoel 
had  but  known  that  the  justice  of  man  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  reprobate,  that  even  then 
the  hound  had  traced  him  to  the  water's  edge, 
but  the  river  and  the  rocks  had  been  his  execu- 
tioners, he  would  have  dreaded  less  to  see  his 
wife.  When  she  came,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  thought  of  for  the  moment  but  the  sufferer. 
The  wound  was  dressed  by  Jeanne ;  Sybil 
bravely  mastered  her  emotion,  and  rendered 
great  aid.  The  hardest  part  of  her  task  was 
to  leave  her  brave  friend,  not  even  knowing 
what  the  doctor  would  say  of  her  chance  of 
life  ;  but  Jeanne  was  peremptory. 

'Madame  will  have  come  home,  and  you 
only  can  tell  her  the  truth.  You  only  can 
make  her  believe  that  you  are  quite  safe ;  that 
she  is  not  deceived.     You  must  go.     One  of 
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the  men  to  take  care  of  you — how  do  we 
know  where  the  assassin  may  be  ?  The  other 
to  remain  here  to  take  the  doctor's  orders  to 
the  village,  and  the  doctor's  opinion  to  the 
chi,teau  ;  Eliza  Blount  to  help  me  with  the 
patient.' 

'  Maman  will  come  herself,  you'll  see.' 

'I  hope  she  will  not,  until  to-morrow 
morning,  if  Dr.  Eenouf  gives  us  hope.  Quiet 
is  the  best  chance.  Beg  her  from  me  not  to 
come  unless  I  send  for  her.' 

'  But,  Nurse  Jeanne — to  stay  away  from 
her  who  saved  my  hfe  ! ' 

Again  Jeanne  looked  at  her  in  amazement, 
and  Sybil  was  confused.  Bidding  Jeanne  ask 
Penhoel,  for  he  knew  it  all,  she  hurried  away 
with  her  escort. 

The  doctor  had  come,  and  pronounced  it 
possible  that,  with  great  care,  the  patient  might 
live.  There  was  even  more  to  be  feared  fron. 
the  shock  to  the  nerves  than  from  the  wound 
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the  case  was  extremely  critical.  He  carried 
his  report  to  the  chateau  himself,  and  found 
another  patient  there.  Sybil,  spent  with  emo- 
tion and  fatigue,  was  ill. 

'  Even  if  it  were  otherwise  right,'  said  the 
doctor,  authoritatively,  '  you  cannot  leave  your 
daughter,  Madame.  You  are  the  only  person 
in  the  house  except  Gregoire  who  has  got 
any  head,  and  you  will  have  to  use  it  for 
Mademoiselle,  who  has  quite  lost  her  own.' 

Gregoire  proved  his  claim  to  the  doctor's 
eulogium  that  night.  He  laid  hands  on  the 
sketching-case  which  Sybil  had  flung  down  in 
the  hall,  and  locked  it  up  with  the  plate. 

'  Nobody  asks,  or  cares,  what  has  become 
of  them,  just  now,'  said  the  sagacious  old  man 
to  himself,  'but  diamonds  are  diamonds,  and 
thieves  are  thieves.  Until  I  can  suggest  the 
strong  coffer  again,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can 
with  the  plate-chest.' 

Night  settled  down  upon  the  sufferers  and 
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the  watchers  in  the  chateau  and  in  the  cottage. 
With  heavy  care,  with  painful  thought  in  every 
line  of  her  pale  fixed  face,  Madame  Vivian 
kept  watch  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  as  she 
tossed  and  moaned  in  feverish  unrest.  What 
a  vigil  that  was,  with  the  vision  before  her  all 
the  long  night  of  her  child's  escape  and  that 
which  had  purchased  it !  If  only  that  life,  so 
generously  risked,  to  save  the  treasure  and 
delight  of  her  own,  should  be  granted  to 
her  prayers  and  tears,  henceforth  Marguerite 
Warne  should  be  to  her  as  a  daughter. 

Early  in  the  morning,  word  was  brought  to 
Madame  Vivian  that  the  body  of  Jean  Lebeau 
had  been  recovered  from  the  river,  and  recog- 
nised. She  knew  then  that  the  worst  was 
known  to  her  faithful  Jeanne,  and  when  they 
met,  no  words  were  needed  to  tell  each  that 
the  heart  of  the  other  was  but  more  closely 
knit  to  her  by  their  common  calamity. 

The  night   had   passed   at   the  cottage  in 
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alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing hope  prevailed.  It  was  just  at  dawn  that 
Eliza  Blount,  hstening  to  the  few  words  uttered 
now  and  then  by  Mavis  in  English,  and  trying 
to  make  out  whether  she  was  expressing  any 
wish,  caught  certain  names,  repeated  over  and 
over,  and  observed  that  the  sufferer  frequently 
moved  her  left  hand  feebly  to  her  neck,  and 
felt  about  it  with  her  fingers.  She  drew 
Jeanne's  attention  to  this,  and  added  that 
whatever  she  was  seeking,  the  want  of  it 
certainly  distressed  her. 

'  I  have  it,'  said  Jeanne,  after  a  little  con- 
sideration ;  '  it  must  be  this.'  She  produced 
from  her  pocket  a  small  object  hung  on  a 
velvet  ribbon.  '  I  took  it  off  when  the  doctor 
wanted  to  examine  the  wound.  The  ribbon  is 
dabbled  and  stiff  with  blood.' 

'  It's  a  seal.  Put  it  on  a  fresh  ribbon,  and 
let  her  have  it.     She  will  never  rest  without  it.' 

'  What  she   says   is   all   in   English,'    said 
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Jeanne.  '  That  is  as  it  was  before,  when  she 
was  ill,  and  we  thought  she  had  taken  the 
fever  from  you.     Is  it  anything  she  wants?  ' 

'I  don't  know.  She  says  nothing  but 
names.' 

'  What  names  ? ' 

'Father!     Sarah!     Jack!' 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

IN   THE   BALANCE. 

The  perplexity  of  Madame  Vivian  was  equal 
to  her  distress.  She  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  associate  Miss  Warne  with  herself  and  Sybil 
in  all  things,  that  she  had  ceased  to  think  of 
the  untold  story  in  her  life.  She  was,  however, 
forced  to  think  of  it  now  ;  for  the  girl  lay 
between  life  and  death,  and  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  her  kin.  She  had  written  to 
Miss  Metore  so  soon  as  the  first  horror  and 
confusion  had  subsided ;  but  she  hoped  little 
from  this,  it  was  only  a  measure  of  relief  to 
herself. 

The  third  day  had  elapsed,  and  Madame 
Vivian  had  returned  to  the  chateau  after  a  visit 
of  several  hours  to  the  cottage.      There  was  no 
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change  in  Mavis.  The  doctor  had  said,  in  a 
matter-of-course  way,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
communicate  with  her  relations. 

Madame  Vivian  reluctantly  decided  that 
she  must  seek  among  Miss  Warne's  effects  for 
a  clue  to  any  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be 
informed  of  her  state,  and  she  had  taken  away 
her  keys. 

The  search  was  quickly  accomplished. 
Madame  Vivian  began  by  examining  the 
writing-table.  The  drawer  disclosed  the  packet 
on  which  Mavis  had  written  the  direction  that, 
in  case  of  her  death,  it  should  be  burned,  un- 
opened. Laying  this  aside,  Madame  Vivian 
continued  her  investigation,  but  without  result. 
The  packet  which  presumably  contained  the 
information  she  so  earnestly  desired  to  obtain, 
was  inviolable,  and  not  the  slightest  trace  was 
afforded  by  anything  else.  The  risk  of  asking 
the  sufferer  a  disturbing  question  would  be  too 
great,  even  were  it  certain  that  she  could  take 
in  its  meaning.     Nothing  could  be  done. 
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In  the  basket-maker's  humble  cottaoje 
Mavis  lay,  tended  by  the  woman  whose 
gratitude  she  had  earned,  and  by  the  mother 
of  the  ruffian  whose  hand  had  laid  her  low, 
while  she  was  watched  with  the  deepest 
solicitude  by  the  mother  of  the  girl  whose  life 
she  had  saved.  It  was  only  by  degrees,  after 
her  daughter  had  rallied  from  the  shock  and 
bewilderment  of  the  occurrence,  that  Madame 
Vivian  realised  what  had  happened  up  to  the 
moment  when  Sybil  left  Mavis,  at  her  entreaty, 
and  flew  homewards  for  help.  The  after 
incidents  were  never  made  clear,  except  in 
their  results,  for  Mavis  could  not  bear  to  speak 
of  them  for  Jeanne's  sake.  With  indescribable 
feelings  Sybil's  mother  contemplated  the  young 
girl  who  had  not  hesitated  to  do  that  '  great 
thing,'  the  laying  down  life  for  a  friend,  and 
knew  that  she  might  pass  out  of  mortal  sight 
without  its  being  possible  for  her  to  say  a  word 
of  her  ineffable  wonder,  gratitude,  and  admira- 
tion.    All   words   that   she   could  ever  speak 
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would  be  SO  feeble,  that  she  sometimes  felt  it 
would  be  foolish  to  attempt  any.  If  Marguerite 
lived  she  would  simply  tell  her  that  a  daughter's 
rights  were  hers  henceforth,  in  that  home 
which  but  for  her  would  have  been  left 
desolate. 

When  Madame  de  Eastacq  heard  what  had 
occurred,  she  suspended  those  rules  of  strict 
etiquette  on  which  the  relations  between  the 
two  families  were  at  present  maintained,  and 
came  over  to  the  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche 
in  a  neutral  capacity.  Eene  had  at  once  put 
himself  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation  and 
vexation  by  going  away  on  a  visit. 

Madame  de  Eastacq  was  sincerely  fond  of 
Sybil,  and  her  prejudice  against  Miss  Warne 
gave  way  before  the  more  amiable  sentiment. 
She  admitted  freely  that  the  '  oiseau  bleu ' 
had  justified  Madame  Vivian's  estimate  of  her. 
She  dwelt,  too,  upon  her  own  sympathy  with 
Madame  Vivian's  feelings  towards  the  preserver 
of  her  child — did  she  not  owe  an  equal  debt  of 
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gratitude  to  that  gallant  Englishman  who  had 

saved  her  son,   after   Inkerman,   and   had   so 

narrowly  escaped  death  himself?    And  was  she 

not  all  impatience  until  she  should  have  the 

satisfaction   of  receiving   him    at   her    house  ? 

Was  there  not  in  this  remarkable  coincidence 

yet  another  bond  between  the  mother  of  her 

charming  Sybil  and  herself?      The  name  of  the 

gallant  Englishman  was  not  mentioned,  although 

it  was  to  be  presumed  Madame  de  Eastacq  had 

mastered  it  by  that  time.     Once  more  Madame 

Vivian   skirted   the   edge  of  discovery ;    once 

more  she  turned  out  of  the  way  that  led  to  it. 
***** 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  brought  hope 
to  the  watchers  in  the  cottage,  and  to  the  lady 
of  the  chateau  such  overwhelming  agitation  as 
she  had  not  believed  she  could  ever  again  feel. 

She  had  reckoned  that  she  might  have 
news  of  M.  Eeveillon's  mission  on  that  day, 
but  did  not  expect  to  hear  more  than  that  he 
had  made   the  necessary   explanation   to   Mr 
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Dexter,  and  secured  the  transmission  of  her 
letter  to  Mr.  Bassett.  She  was  alone,  and  had 
just  received  a  written  report  of  the  patient's 
condition  from  Jeanne,  when  the  morninsf's 
letters  were  brought  to  her.  There  was  tlie 
expected  missive  from  M.  Eeveillon,  and  one 
otlier.  At  sight  of  this  Madame  Vivian  stood 
as  though  turned  to  stone.  Eighteen  years  of 
her  life  were  swept  out  of  remembrance  by  the 
touch  of  that  paper,  by  the  sight  of  that  hand- 
writing. She  fought  with  the  faintness  that 
was  steahng  over  her,  and  she  also  resisted  the 
quick  whisper  of  hope  that  said  to  her :  '  If  it 
w^ere  a  refusal,  he  would  have  sent  it  through 
Eeveillon.'  She  was  afraid  of  hope ;  the 
revenges  which  disappointment  takes  for  the 
entertainment  of  it  are  so  merciless !  At  lenffth 
she  rallied  her  courage,  and  carried  her 
husband's  letter  into  her  oratory.  Whatever 
the  award  might  be  that  awaited  her  with  the 
breaking  of  its  seal,  she  could  bear  it  better 
there. 
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It  wa^  a  full  hour  before  Madame  Vivian 
summoned  Gregoire  and  asked  for  Sybil.  She 
had  gone  quite  early  to  the  cottage,  under 
escort  of  the  servant  who  was  despatched 
thither  each  morning  to  bring  back  tidings 
of  the  night.  The  old  man  looked  at  his 
mistress  with  unconcealed  wonder.  She  caught 
her  breath  while  giving  him  directions  to  have 
the  pony-carriage  got  ready  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  her  usually  steadfast  authoritative  look 
was  wandering ;  but  yet  there  was  an  air  of 
elation  about  her,  unfamiliar  at  any  time,  espe- 
cially discordant  with  the  mortal  anxiety  of 
the  last  few  days. 

'  She  is  better,  Maman,'  said  Sybil,  meeting 
her  mother  at  the  cottage  door  ;  '  she  has  been 
quiet  all  night,  and  I  think  she  knows  me  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  she  knows  Jeanne,  for 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  her  so  piti- 
fully. I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  ;  I  whispered 
very  distinctly  in  Marguerite's  ear,  "  Her  son  is 
gone  away  for  ever ;  they  cannot  punish  him  " 
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I'm  sure  she  understood.  Jeanne  thinks  so 
too  ;  for  the  next  time  Jeanne  touched  her,  she 
leaned  her  cheek  against  her  hand  quite  as  if 
she  meant  it.' 

The  watchers  were  right.  That  night  the 
balance  had  turned  in  favour  of  hfe,  very 
slightly,  but  still  sufficiently  to  justify  hope. 

Leaving  Sybil  with  the  patient,  Madame 
Vivian  had  a  private  conference  with  Jeanne. 
She  made  no  attempt  to  console  her  faithful 
servant  for  a  grief  beyond  consolation  on  one 
side  of  it — the  grave  of  the  reprobate  son  was 
too  new— but  she  gave  her  that  to  think  of 
which  would  surely  bring  her  comfort. 

'  Good  news  for  me  is  good  news  for  you,' 
she  said ;  '  this  is  the  best  news  you  have 
heard  for  many  a  day.  Sybil's  father  is 
coming  to  the  chateau  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  his  daughter,  and  to  sanction  her 
rriage.' 

'  Eh,  mon  Dieu  1  is  it  possible  ?  ' 

'  It  is  true  ;  he  will  be  here  in  a  few  da3^s. 
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No  one  knows  this  but  myself  and  you.     I  am 
going  to  take  Sybil  home  and  tell  her.' 

'  She  will  be  quite  confounded.' 

Madame  Vivian  had  succeeded  in  turning 
Jeanne's  thoughts  into  a  fresh  channel.  After 
some  time  she  took  Sybil  away.  Jeanne  stood 
at  the  door  and  watched  the  mother  and 
daughter  as  they  walked  up  the  steep  road  to 
the  place  where  the  carriage  awaited  them. 

'  She  looks  ten  years  younger  since  yester- 
day, and  I  never  saw  such  a  colour  in  her  face, 
since  she  used  to  get  it  out  of  her  rouge-pots. 
Dear,  dear,  what  a  crooked  thing  life  is  ! ' 

Sybil  was  so  elated  by  the  improvement  in 
the  patient,  so  full  of  sanguine  hope,  that  she 
chattered  to  her  mother  gaily  ;  making  plans 
for  Marguerite's  benefit  when  she  could  be 
moved  to  the  chateau.  The  carriage  was 
stopped  at  the  presbytere,  and  Madame  Vivian 
went  in  alone.  The  Cure  heard  with  satisfac- 
faction  that  his  advice  had  been  justified  by 
results,  and  gave  his   attention   to  the  other 
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matter  that  was  troubling  Madame  Vivian.     He 
fully  recognised  the  gravity  of  it. 

'  If  she  dies  without  revealing  anything,' 
he  said,  '  you  are  helpless  and  blameless.  But 
I  think  that  will  not  be  so.  If  she  recovers 
your  intentions  towards  her  entitle  you  to  hex 
fullest  confidence.  So  much  as  this  I  may 
say,'  he  added,  answering  Madame  Vivian's 
questioning,  yet  hesitating,  look,  'I  am  con- 
vinced that  nothing  in  that  confidence  would 
affect  your  intentions  if  you  were  in  possession  of 
it  now  ;  also,  that  when  I  received  her  into  the 
Church  no  names  or  places  were  mentioned.' 

The  Cure  accompanied  Madame  Vivian  to 
the  gate.  Half  way  down  the  walk  he  stopped  : 
'  Stay  ! '  said  he ;  '  did  you  not  say  that  your 
husband's  English  lawyer  and  old  friend  is 
coming  with  him  to  regulate  all  these  affairs  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  Very  well,  then.  So  soon  as  Mademoiselle 
Warne  is  able  to  see  me,  I  will  advise  her  to 
consult  the  English  lawyer.' 

VOL.    III.  T 
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He  spoke  a  few  words  to  Sybil,  and  the 

carriage  moved  on.    '  The  lawyer  will  find  some 

way  of  getting  at  her  father,  and  proving  her 

story,'  said  the  Cure  to  himself ;  '  it  all  lies  in 

that.' 

*  *  *  *  * 

'  Oh,  mother !  is  it  all  possible  ?  is  it  all 
true  ?  I  can't — I  can't  take  it  into  my  mind 
that  I  have  a  father  who  has  never  seen  me, 
and  a  brother ;  and  that  I  never  knew  it  until 
to-day.     I  feel  bewildered.' 

'  You  must  not  agitate  yourself.  I  have 
told  you  to-day  so  that  you  may  be  quiet  and 
get  used  to  the  idea  before  your  father  comes 
to  us.  We  must  not  distress  him,  you  know  ; 
we  must  be  quite  calm.' 

'  But  I  can't  be  calm.  To  think  that  he  is 
my  own  father,  and  yet  a  perfect  stranger. 
To  think  that  I  ought  to  have  been  talking  to 
him  all  my  life,  and  that  I  shall  not  know  how 
to  say  a  word  to  him !  And  he  will  think  of 
me  only  as  a  strange  young  lady ! ' 
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Madame  Vivian  winced  from  the  pain  of 
these  words,  so  true,  so  unconsciously  uttered. 

'Yes,  yes,  you  will  know  how  to  talk  to 
him  ;  and  be  quite  sure  he  will  think  of  you 
only  as  what  you  are.' 

'  But,  Maman,  he  can't  love  me,  you  know. 
And  suppose  I  had  died,  any  time,  as  a  little 
child,  or  now,  he  would  not  have  been  sorry 
for  me ! ' 

'  Hush,  hush,  I  cannot  bear  it.  Don't  say 
such  things.  Do  you  think  I  have  not  thought 
the  same  many  times  ?  Don't  reproach  me  too 
bitterly,  my  child.' 

'  Eeproach  you,  mother ! '  exclaimed  Sybil ; 
'  how  could  such  a  thought  ever  come  into  my 
mind  ?  How  could  you  imagine  I  shoukl  ever 
believe  that  the  fault  was  yours  ?  ' 

'  But  it  was,  dearest,  it  was.  When  you 
are  a  good  and  happy  wife  you  will  understand 
what  I  have  told  you  ;  you  will  see  that  it  was 
for  want  of  "  the  grace  of  state  "  your  mother 
lost  all  the  happiness  of  her  life.    And  you  will 

I  2 
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learn  by  that,  my  dear.  Ah,  my  God,  my 
God,  if  only  one  human  being  in  this  world 
could  really  be  taught  by  the  experience  of 
another^  and  saved  by  that  teaching,  it  would 
be  well,  well  worth  it.' 

She  had  departed  from  the  quiet  firmness 
with  which  she  had  told  her  story  to  her 
daughter,  and  Sybil  was  startled  by  the  change. 

She  turned  very  pale ;  but  said  nothing. 
Madame  Vivian  instantly  checked  herself,  and 
resumed  with  calmness : 

'  I  have  told  you  my  story  badly,  dear,  if 
I  have  left  you  in  any  doubt  that  the  fault 
was  all  mine  ;  you  must  take  my  w^ord  for 
that- — ' 

'  I  cannot,  mother,'  Sybil  interrupted,  with 
a  decision  quite  new  to  her,  '  even  at  your 
bidding.  I  have  known  you,  remember,  all 
my  life.  You  cannot  do  away  with  that,  and 
it  settles  the  question.  But  it  is  not  for  me  to 
ask,  or  to  know,  or  to  think,  where  the  blame 
lay.     No — no — don't  stop  me  ;  let  me  say  my 
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say.  I  will  not  displease  you,  I  will  not  dis- 
appoint you,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  best 
mother  in  the  whole  world  was  not  the  best 
wife  also.' 

What  could  the  mother  do  but  hold  her  in 
her  arms  and  let  it  be  so?  She  could  trust 
to  time  to  make  Sybil  love  her  father.  The 
questions,  the  surmises,  the  wondering  of  the 
girl  were  inexhaustible,  and  in  them,  the  first 
agitation  past,  Madame  Vivian  found  relief. 
Her  mother's  own  story  was  a  source  of  end- 
less wonder  to  Sybil.  She  would  sit  on  her 
footstool  and  gaze  at  her,  trying  to  picture  her 
in  stage  robes,  holding  a  great  audience  captive 
by  the  spell  of  her  singing.  She  was  partly 
amused  and  partly  confused  at  the  recollection 
of  her  complacent  assumption  that  her  mother 
knew  nothing  about  music,  and  reminded  her 
of  it. 

'  You  must  have  made  a  very  strong  reso- 
lution, Maman,  and  held  to  it  very  firmly  ;  fur 
I  liave  never  heard  you  sing  a  note.' 
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'  I  have  never  sung  since  you  were  born. 
I  lost  my  voice  some  time  before.  One  day 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  the  last  time  I  ever 
used  it/ 

'  And  the  diamonds?  '  asked  Sybil,  suddenly, 
struck  by  another  remembrance — 'were  they 
given  to  you  as  a  great  singer  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  you  shall  know  all  that  too,  in 
time.' 

'  But  this  ? '  she  touched  the  ruby  and 
diamond  ring  her  mother  always  wore — 'was 
this  given  to  you  as  a  great  singer  ?  ' 

'Yes — and  no.  It  was  your  father's  first 
gift  to  me.' 

'  And  you  put  everything  away  from  you, 
except  that ! ' 

She  said  no  more,  but  turned  the  ring  softly 
about  on  her  mother's  finger.  She  was  think- 
ing ;  if  this  meant  that  her  mother  had  never 
ceased  to  love  the  living  husband  she  had 
lost,  what  a  wasted  life  had  been  endured,  very 
nobly,  under  her  own  eyes.     How  much  that 
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had  vaguely  perplexed  her  was  now  made 
plain ! 

And  it  was  all  owing  to  Eene  that  this 
wrong  was  about  to  be  righted.  It  was  for  her 
sake  and  his !  Sybil  was  far  from  understand- 
ing all  that  had  been  staked  upon  her  mother's 
appeal  to  her  father ;  she  was  quite  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  those  horrid  questions 
of  'papers,'  money,  and  business,  which  had 
interrupted  her  happiness  in  its  dawn,  were  to 
be  settled  by  this  revelation.  She  pictured  to 
herself  her  lover's  wonder  and  content ;  she 
arranged  the  meeting  between  her  father  and 
Eene.  Her  mother,  amid  the  tumult  of  her 
mind,  could  find  pleasure  in  observing  that  she 
was  growing  familiar  with  the  idea  of  her 
father,  and  his  place  among  them  all. 

'  I  wish  you  could  describe  him  to  me, 
Maman.  I  want  to  know  what  he's  like.  Am 
I  like  him  ?  ' 

'  I  think  not.' 

'  Am  I  like  my  brotlier  ? ' 
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'  I  do  not  know.' 

'  What  is  my  brother's  name  ?  Is  he 
coming  too  ? ' 

'  No.  He  is  abroad.  His  name  is  John. 
He  is  an  officer  in  the  English  army.' 

*  Is  he  a  captain,  hke  Eene  ?  Captain  John 
Vivian — what  a  nice  name! ' 

'  No,  no,  my  darling,  not  Vivian.  I  have 
not  told  you  all.  Vivian  was  my  own  name. 
Your  father's  name  is  Basse tt.  Your  brother  is 
Captain  John  Bassett.' 

Sybil  sprang  up. 

'  Maman !  is  he  in  the  Infantry  ?  In  the 
Eifle  Brigade  ?     Was  he  at  Inkerman  .^ ' 

'  Yes,  and  severely  wounded.  Why  do  you 
ask  ?     Does  Bene  know  him  ?  ' 

'  Know   him  !      Why,   mother,   Eene   has 

talked  of  him  to  me  a  hundred  times !     It  was 

he.  Captain  John  Bassett,  who  searched  among 

the  dead  for  Eene  after  the  battle,  and  saved 

his  hfe  I ' 

***** 
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The  improvement  in  Mavis's  state  was 
maintained.  On  the  day  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  Mr.  Bassett  and  Mr.  Dexter,  the 
over-burthened  mind  of  Madame  Vivian  ob- 
tained rehef  on  that  point,  for  Dr.  Eenouf 
pronounced  his  patient  '  saved ! '  Sybil  was 
full  of  all  she  should  have  to  tell  Marguerite, 
but  had  been  forbidden  by  Dr.  Eenouf  to  say 
anything  for  the  present.  How  the  hours  of 
that  day  passed  neither  the  mother  nor  the 
daughter  could  have  told ;  but  they  did  pass, 
and  there  came  a  moment  when  the  two  stood, 
pale  and  silent,  listening  to  footsteps  crossing 
the  outer  hall  towards  the  salon.  The  next, 
the  husband  and  wife  met,  and  Sybil's  mother 
placed  her  in  her  father's  arms. 


It  was  interesting  to  Mr.  Dexter  to  observe 
how  the  Squire  took  to  his  daughter,  and  how 
Sybil  took  to  the  Squire.  They  studied  each 
other ;    they   talked,   they   walked    together ; 
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they  were  on  perfectly  comfortable  terms  in 
what  would  have  been  an  impossibly  short 
time  to  persons  of  less  simplicity  of  character 
and  greater  self-consciousness  than  those  two. 
Mr.  Dexter  had  not  now  to  learn  for  the  first 
time  how  complete  is  the  surrender  of  pride 
and  obstinacy  in  a  fine  nature,  when  conscience 
has  got  the  better  of  them  both ;  but  he  was 
touched  by  this  example. 

Sybil's  curiosity  about  Jack  was  inexhausti- 
ble. Would  he  Uke  her,  did  her  father  think  ? 
How  soon  could  he  come  to  them?  The 
special  business  that  had  led  to  the  present 
state  of  things  was  left  to  the  arrangement  of 
Madame  Vivian  and  Mr.  Dexter.  Eene  was 
summoned,  and  Madame  de  Eastacq  was 
apprised  that  the  stipulated  delay  was  at  an 
end. 

Mr.  Dexter  had  kept  his  discovery  about 
Bassett  to  himself ;  it  was  for  the  perpetrator  of 
that  pious  fraud  to  explain  and  excuse  it.  He 
did  not  doubt  that  she  would  do  so  efiectually. 
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even  though  Mr.  Bassett's  pride  stood  in  her 
way.  How  perfect  was  the  tact  with  which 
she  behaved ;  how  easy  the  matter-of-course 
way  in  which  she  put  the  Squire  at  the  head  of 
the  house  !  If  she  had  only  managed  him  as 
well  in  the  early  days  as  she  did  now,  the 
intervening  years  might  have  been  happy. 

Madame  Vivian  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  bringing  the  subject  of  Miss  Warne  before 
the  Squire  and  Mr.  Dexter.  Mr.  Bassett  was 
eagerly  interested  in  the  story,  and  as  anxious 
as  his  wife  that  all  it  was  in  their  power  to 
do  should  be  done.  Mr.  Dexter,  with  a  pro- 
fessional reserve  on  the  point  of  the  prudence 
of  Madame  Vivian's  acceptance  of  Miss  Warne 
in  the  first  instance,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
it  was  now  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  she 
had  any  one  belonging  to  her.  He  was  ready 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Cure.  '  Con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances — '  he  said,  '  the 
assurance  given  by  Dr.  Chad,  the  absence  of 
communication  between  Miss  Warne  and  any 
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one  outside  your  own  circle,  and  her  silence, 
while  living  on  the  best  of  terms  with  you,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  secret  she  is  keeping  is 
not  her  own.' 

The  wonderful  news  which  Sybil  was  long- 
ing to  hnpart  to  her  friend  could  not  yet  be 
told  with  safety,  although  Mavis  was  steadily 
gaining  strength,  and  the  sight  of  strange  faces 
would  still  be  too  much  for  her.  The  gentle- 
men might,  however,  accompany  Madame 
Vivian  and  Sybil  to  the  cottage. 

They  descended  into  the  Pass,  and  divided 
into  couples.  Sybil  took  Mr.  Dexter  in  hand 
this  time  ;  the  Squire  walked  with  his  wife 
through  the  winding  ways,  and  talked  to  her 
as  to  an  old  and  trusted  friend — yet  not  of 
themselves,  or  of  the  past  as  it  concerned  them. 
He  told  her  Jack's  story,  and  she  listened  with 
the  deepest  interest.  Her  husband's  beloved 
son  must  be  a  fine,  resolute  young  fellow ;  was 
the  girl  worthy  of  him  ?  Was  his  absolute 
confidence  well-founded.^     Had    she   forsaken 
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him,  or  was  she  dead?  The  subject  was  so 
engrossing,  that  the  scene  through  which  they 
passed  hardly  attracted  the  Squire's  attention 
at  all,  until  they  reached  a  spot  where  Sybil 
and  Mr.  Dexter  were  waiting  for  them  to  come 
up.  Sybil's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  pointed 
to  a  rock  in  the  sand  and  said : 

'  It  was  there,  father.' 

Penhoel  was  sitting  in  the  front  of  the 
cottage,  and  gave  them  good  news  of  the 
patient.  The  Squire  and  Mr.  Dexter  remained 
with  him,  and  presently  Jeanne  came  out. 
She  looked  in  some  uncertainty  at  the  two 
grey-haired  gentlemen.  Which  of  them  was 
the  handsome  Englishman  with  the  grand  look, 
who  had  married  her  beloved  mistress,  and  left 
her,  for  a  broken  promise,  all  those  years  ago  ? 
The  Squire  saying,  '  Jeanne !  do  you  remember 
me  ?  '  put  out  his  hand.  She  saw  the  grand 
look  and  the  smile,  and  the  bent  figure  with 
the  grey  hair  puzzled  her  no  longer.  Jeanne 
was  followed  in  a  few^  minutes  by  Sybil. 
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'  Father,'  she  said,  '  Marguerite  is  fast  asleep, 
and  she  looks  almost  hke  herself  again.  Come 
with  me  and  look  at  her.  Maman  says  you 
may.'  The  Squire  followed  his  daughter  into 
the  house. 

Mavis  had  been  removed  from  the  airless 
box-bed  to  a  couch  sent  from  the  ch^eau, 
and  there  she  lay,  almost  as  white  as  her 
pillow,  in  a  deep  calm  sleep.  One  thin  hand 
lay  on  the  coverlet  by  her  side;  the  other, 
hghtly  closed,  rested  on  her  neck.  The  brow 
was  smooth,  the  lips  were  slightly  parted, 
the  face  wore  a  restful  look  of  rehef  from 
pain. 

The  Squire,  with  Sybil's  hand  upon  his  arm, 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  and  gazed  in- 
tently upon  the  sleeping  girh  At  the  far  end 
of  the  kitchen  Ehza  Blount  was  speaking  in  a 
whisper  to  Madjame  Vivian. 

'  She  is  getting  clear  in  her  mind,'  said  the 
woman  ;  '  this  morning  she  spoke  to  Jeanne  in 
French.     She  will  do  now.' 
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The  sleeper  moved  slightly.  The  Squire 
drew  back,  lest  she  might  awake.  The  closed 
hand  opened,  and  dropped  at  her  side.  She 
turned  her  head,  and  a  small  object  which  had 
been  covered  by  her  hand  fell  from  a  loosened 
ribbon  on  her  neck  upon  the  floor,  but  without 
disturbing  her. 

The  Squire  picked  up  the  small  object,  and, 
turning  to  lay  it  on  a  table,  looked  at  it, 

'  It  is  a  seal  she  always  wears,  Jeanne  tells 
me,'  whispered  Sybil.  '  I  had  better  put  it 
back  upon  the  ribbon;  I  will  not  wake 
her.' 

The  Squire  took  no  notice  of  what  she  said, 
but  went  out  of  the  door  and  addressed  Mr. 
Dexter  : 

'  Look  here.  Dexter,  this  is  Jack's  seal ;  he 
always  wore  it.  It  has  just  fallen  from  Miss 
Warne's  neck.  He  told  me  he  had  given  it 
to  Mavis  Wynn.  Come  with  me  and  look  at 
her.' 

The  Squire,  trembling  with  excitement,  took 
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Mr.  Dexter  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  up  to  the 
couch.  The  deep  beneficent  repose  of  the 
sleeper  was  still  undisturbed. 

Mr.  Dexter  looked  at  her,  drew  back  for  a 
moment,  looked  again,  and  made,  on  tiptoe,  for 
the  door.  The  Squire  followed  him,  the  women 
gazing  at  them  in  wonder. 

'  Yes,  Squire,  that  girl  is  Mavis  Wynn/ 

'If  only  Jack  were  here,'  said  the  Squire 
to  his  wife,  while  yet  the  solemn  joy  of  the 
discovery  was  full  upon  them  all.  '  If  only 
Jack  were  here,  and  his  mind  at  rest ! ' 

'  It  is  better,  believe  me,  that  there  should 
be  a  little  delay.  He  will  not  have  to  suffer 
from  seeing  her  as  an  invalid,  and  in  her 
present  state  she  could  not  be  allowed  to 
know  that  he  was  here.  Eemember  that  she 
has  believed  him  to  be  dead  for  nearly  two 
years ! ' 

The  Squire  shrank  from  the  recollection  of 
the  few  minutes  during  which  he  too  had 
believed  the  same. 
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'Oh,  mother,'  said  Sybil,  in  an  awe-struck 
voice,  '  how  is  she  to  be  told  ?  It  might  kill 
her.' 

'  I  think  we  must  leave  that  for  Jack  to 
decide,  dear ;  but  do  not  fear — it  will  not  kill 
her.' 


VOL    Til 
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CHAPTEE    XXXIII. 

THE   lover's   CEEED. 

'  Here's  the  old  place,  and  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  we  were  not  expected.  I  hope  there's 
nothing  wrong.' 

Jack  Bassett  jumped  out  of  the  fly  that  had 
brought  Jeffrey  and  himself  from  Chester,  and 
knocked  vigorously  at  the  door  on  the  Farm- 
side.  It  was  opened  by  Mr.  Eeckitts.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  Captain  Bassett,  and 
told  him  that  his  arrival  had  not  been  expected, 
at  least  to  the  knowledge  of  the  farmer,  who 
had  seen  Miss  Nestle  not  half  an  hour  pre- 
viously. 

'  Very  odd,'  said  Jack.  '  My  father  ought  to 
have  had  my  letter  a  week  ago.' 

'  It's  two  weeks  since  the  Squire's  been  gone.' 
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'Gone!     Where?' 

'  To  France,  I  believe,  Captain.' 

'  To  France !     Where's  Miss  Xestle  ?  ' 

'  I  can't  say.  Shall  I  let  you  through  with 
my  key,  and  then  see  to  your  luggage  .^ ' 

In  this  odd  fashion  Jeffrey  was  introduced 
to  Fieldflower  Farm. 

'  W^ell ! '  said  Mr.  Eeckitts  to  himself, '  what 
a  thing  travelling  is,  to  be  sure !  There's  the 
Captain  been  away  to  the  far  end  of  the 
world,  and  he  comes  home  no  more  uppish 
than  if  he'd  been  to  Liverpool  and  back  by 
parliamentary.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Nesty,  that  you  don't 
know  where  my  father  is  ?  '  said  Jack,  w^hen 
Miss  Nestle  had  'come  to'  after  the  fright 
which  his  sudden  appearance  at  the  top  of  the 
.^tairs  had  given  her.  Trotty  Veck's  welcome 
by  this  time  had  subsided  from  the  barking  to 
the  snorting  stage. 

'  I  don't,  indeed.  Never  did  the  Squire 
leave  me  in  such  trouble  of  mind  before.' 
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'You're  sure  he  was  quite  well  when  he 
went  to  London  ?  ' 

'  He  was  quite  well ;  only  worrying  about 
you,  as  usual,  Mr.  Jack.  I'm  sure  anyone 
would  think  there  was  no  clothes  wanted  in 
France  ;  for  he  sent  for  no  more  luggage  than 
he  took  with  him  to  London.' 

'  And  what  did  he  go  to  Loudon  for  ?  ' 

'He  went— '  here  Miss  Nestle  hesitated — 
'  he  went — well,  it  was  on  your  business,  Mr. 
Jack.  The  Squire  thought  Mr.  Dexter  could 
help  him  to  get  what  you  wanted  done  before 
you  came  home.' 

An  expressive  glance  at  Jeffrey  accompanied 
this  explanation. 

'  Never  mind  Mr.  Jeffrey,  Nesty  ;  he  knows 
all  about  it.  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  Miss  Wynn's 
cousin,  and  he  knows  what  a  dear  old  friend 
you  are,  too.' 

Miss  Nestle  acknowledged  the  introduction 
to  Miss  Wynn's  cousin,  with  a  curtsy  of  the 
good  old  kind  now  extinct. 
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*  Then,  Mr.  Jack,  I  need  not  say  any  more, 
and  I  will  just  see  to  your  dinner.  Mr. 
Jeffrey's  room  is  quite  prepared  for  him.' 

'  It  has  been  ready  since  the  day  my  father 
told  her  it  might  be  wanted  in  a  few  months  or 
so,'  said  Jack.  '  She  is  the  dearest  old  soul  in 
the  world  ;  and  if  you  only  praise  Belshazzar, 
the  parrot — a  demon,  if  ever  there  Avas  one  in 
a  beak  and  feathers — you  will  be  a  favourite 
with  her  at  once.' 

Miss  Nestle's  few  words  had  raised  Jack's 
hopes.  The  Squire's  absence,  thus  accounted 
for,  was  no  evil ;  but  what  had  he  heard  that 
had  induced  him  to  go  to  London.^  This 
question  could  not  receive  an  answer  to-day. 
That  night  Jack  would  write  to  Mr.  Dexter. 

He  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Dame's 
Parlour.  He  thought,  bitterly  enough,  of  the 
assured  hope  with  which  he  had  left  the  old 
room  where  he  and  Mavis  had  plighted  their 
troth,  and  of  the  blank  defeat  he  had  en- 
countered.     Still,    his   heart   was   not   heavy. 
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The  oceans  that  had  divided  them  divided 
them  no  longer  ;  the  search  might  be  difficult, 
but  at  least  it  would  not  begin  in  a  deception. 
Besides,  his  father  might  be  on  the  track 
already. 

He  turned  over  the  papers  symmetrically 
arranged  on  a  speckless  table.  Nothing  very 
interesting  among  them.  The  usual  circulars, 
bills,  notices,  a  few  letters  from  brother  officers, 
and  one  from  De  Eastacq.  Ah,  that  was  a 
lucky  fellow ;  his  affairs  were  going  well ; 
nothing  but  a  formal  delay  about  the  business 
of  the  '  dot '  to  trouble  him.  A  few  weeks 
would  probably  see  him  married  to  the  charm- 
ing Mademoiselle  Vivian.  Had  ever  the  course 
of  true  love  run  so  smooth  as  for  this  pair.^ 
De  Eastacq  was  not  sure  about  Jack's  leave, 
but  hoped  he  would  contrive  to  pay  them  his 
promised  visit  in  time  for  the  marriage,  which 
Eene  would  hurry  on  as  fast  as  Madame  Vivian 
would  permit,  on  the  score  of  the  expiry  of  his 
own  leave. 
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*  I  don't  know  about  going  there,'  said  Jack 
to    himself,    ruefully ;     '  I'm    very    glad    for 

De  Kastacq's  sake,  but  I Hullo!  What's 

the  matter?  ' 

'  Look  here ! '  said  Jeffrey,  who  had  clattered 
downstairs  in  a  violent  hurry,  and  now  burst  into 
the  room  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  a  bundle  of 
papers  in  his  hand.  '  I  found  these  in  my  room 
— letters  sent  on  from  Ottawa  by  Scarsdale. 
What  do  you  think  is  amongst  them  ? — A  note 
from  Mavis !  Hurrah !  she's  found !  she's 
found !  I  say,  Bassett,  don't  look  so  white 
and  wild.  You  stood  all  the  rest  so  well ; 
don't  give  in  now.' 

Jack  put  out  his  hand,  and  Jeffrey,  with  a 
dubious  look  at  him,  gave  him  the  letter  in 
which  Mavis  had  recommended  Jane  Price  and 
her  husband  to  the  good  offices  of  her  cousin. 

' "  Chateau  de  la  Dame  Blanche,  near 
Quimperle,  Finistere."  '  Jack  read  aloud  de- 
tached sentences,  with  heaving  breast  and 
uncertain  voice — '  "I  am  settled  here  as  com- 
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panion  to  Mademoiselle  Vivian.  Her  mother 
is  a  kind  friend  to  me.  .  .  .  My  father  is  in 
Australia.  Mrs.  Jackson  will  tell  you  all  about 
me.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  wel- 
fare. .  .  ."  Why,  Jeffrey,  she  is  living  close 
to  the  very  place  I  am  invited  to,  and  this 
Miss  Vivian  is  the  girl  De  Eastacq  is  to  marry.' 

'You're  looking  better,  my  dear  fellow,' 
said  Jeffrey,  irrelevantly.  '  It's  an  extraordinary 
thing,  and  I  am  more  than  glad.  It  has  been 
a  roundabout  way  of  getting  an  address,  hasn't 
it .?     And  now  I'll  go  and  put  my  coat  on.' 

With  this,  Jeffrey  left  Jack  to  himself,  and 
returned  to  his  room ;  pondering  on  the  sur- 
prising and  obstinate  constancy  of  this  youi)g 
man,  and  the  simple  solution  of  the  problem 
that  had  balked  them  for  so  long,  and  involved 
them  in  so  much. 

But  Jack,  with  the  beloved  handwriting 
pressed  to  his  lips,  fervently  and  humbly 
thanked  God. 

*  Will  you  stay  here,  and  let  Miss  Nestle 
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take  care  of  you — for  of  course  you  know  I'm 
off  in  the  morning  ? '  said  Jack,  when  they 
were  at  dinner. 

'  No,  I  shall  go  with  you.  I  mean  to  see 
this  business  right  through.  Perhaps  my 
cousin  will  want  me  to  give  her  away,  as  next 
of  kin.' 

They  started  for  London  in  the  morning, 
and,  arriving  after  office  hours,  called  at  Mr. 
Dexter's  house.  But  they  could  get  no  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Squire,  for  Mr.  Dexter 
was  away  from  home.  Could  the  servant  say 
where  ?    She  could  :  her  master  was  in  France. 

'  He  has  gone  with  my  father,  depend  on 
it,'  said  Jack.  '  They  have  got  some  clue,  and 
they  are  following  it  up.  We  won't  waste 
time  on  going  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to-morrow. 
We'll  cross  in  the  morning.' 

***** 

The  important  interview  had  taken  place. 
The  Squire's  explanation,  made  with  dignity 
and  simplicity  all  his  own,  had  been  received 
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with  tlie  very  perfection  of  manner  by  Madame 
de  Eastacq,  who  found  the  amount  of  Sybil's 
*  dot '  greatly  beyond  her  expectations.  Among 
the  talents  of  the  '  very  clever  woman,'  whom 
Mr.  Dexter  studied  with  ever-growing  admira- 
tion, was  a  marked  capacity  for  the  manage- 
ment of  money.  Madame  Vivian  was  wealthier 
than  her  astute  neighbour  had  ever  imagined 
her  to  be. 

Mavis's  progress  was  so  satisfactory  that 
Sybil  had  got  the  doctor's  permission  to  tell  her 
just  a  little  of  her  good  news  on  the  next  day. 
The  betrothed -lovers  had  received  the  social 
sanction  that  permitted  them  to  meet,  and  to  talk 
of  their  future.  Bene  and  the  Squire  were  on 
excellent,  though  not  very  conversational,  terms ; 
and  Sybil  found  it  a  delightful  task  to  interpret 
between  them,  while  she  laughed  at  the  English 
of  the  one  and  the  French  of  the  other.  Eene 
had  dined  at  the  chateau,  and  the  evening  being 
very  fine,  the  whole  party  had  adjourned  to  the 
glass  gallery.     The  moon  had  risen  early,  and 
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the  sombre  Pass  was  streaked  with  her  silver 
hght.  Madame  Vivian  sat  a  httle  apart,  lost 
in  lier  own  thoughts.  Mr.  Dexter  was  undis- 
guisedly  asleep.  Eene,  Sybil,  and  the  Squire 
had  gone  into  the  verandah. 

'  It  is  a  beautiful  scene,'  said  the  Squire. 

'  I  never  thought  it  so  beautiful  before,' 
whispered  Eene. 

'  I  never  was  so  happy  in  my  life,'  said  Sybil, 
addressing  the  assurance  to  her  father  and  her 
lover  equally ;  '  only  one  thing  could  make  me 
happier — if  my  brother  were  but  here.  There's 
Gregoire.  What  does  he  want.^  Can  it  be 
anything  from  the  cottage  ?  ' 

She  darted  back  into  the  gallery,  just  as 
Gregoire's  circumspect  steps  had  brought  him 
to  his  mistress's  side. 

'  Two  gentlemen  from  England  desire  to 
know  whether  Madame  can  receive  them.  Their 
business  is  urgent.  M.  le  Capitaine  Bassett  and 
Monsieur  Jefferay.' 
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It  is  once  more  '  glorious  summer '  at  Field- 
flower  Farm.  Eoses  are  clustering  round  the 
long  casements  of  the  Dame's  Parlour,  the 
turret-arbour  is  buried  in  greenery,  the  river 
sparkles  as  it  runs  along  through  the  rich  fields 
and  under  the  old  walls.  On  its  shining  bosom 
a  boat  is  afloat,  with  a  pair  of  sculls  in  it,  but 
they  are  idle  ;  likewise  a  pair  of  lovers,  but  they 
are  silent.  In  the  distance,  near  the  arbour- 
boathouse,  Eeuben  looks  rather  picturesque, 
lying  on  the  bank ;  nearer  the  efiect  would  be 
injured,  for  he  is  eating  bread  and  cheese  in 
larger  lumps  than  ever.  Trotty  Veck,  grown 
too  old  for  water-parties,  keeps  Eeuben  drowsy 
company. 

Inside  the  house  there  is  pleasant  shade  and 
a  dehghtful  fragrance  of  simmering  fruit.  Miss 
Nestle  is  in  the  miniature  museum,  surrounded 
with  jam-pots — Isaac  sleeping  among  them — 
and  perfectly  happy.  If  certain  rumours  that 
have  reached  her  are  true.  Miss  Nestle  may 
presently  resume  her  sway  at  Bassett.     Pretty 
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topsy-turviness  she  expects  to  find  in  the 
museum  there  !  What  else  indeed  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, when  ladies  play  at  being  housekeepers 
— even  when  they  are  very  nice  ladies  with  no 
fallalishness  about  them,  and  have  put  them- 
selves out  of  their  place  with  the  best  motives  ? 
But  one  thing  she  is  determined  upon;  it  is 
that  Mr.  Jack  shall  not  come  short  of  jam.  No 
one  in  the  world  but  herself  can  know  how 
much  Mr.  Jack  depends  on  jam.  Moreover  she 
will  teach  Mrs.  Jack  how  jam  should  be  made. 

A  sound  of  exceeding  sweet  singing  comes 
into  the  old  rooms  with  the  perfumed  air.  Miss 
Nestle  looks  out,  sees  the  boat  motionless  upon 
the  water,  and  listens  to  the  solemn  music. 

'It's  the  psalm  they're  so  fond  of.  How 
clear  her  voice  comes  ! ' 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood, 

Or  Earth  received  its  frame ; 
From  Everlasting,  Thou  art  God, 

To  endless  years  the  same  ! 

Jack  has  taken  up  the  sculls,  and  the  boat 
moves  on. 
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Presently  the  boat  nears  the  swans'  nest,  and 
Mavis  scatters  bread  upon  the  water  for  Jack 
and  Jill,  and  their  thriving  cygnets. 

'  Let  us  get  out  and  walk  back ! '  says  Jack. 
He  pulls  the  boat  up  ;  they  leave  it  for  Eeuben, 
and  walk  along  the  bank  towards  the  old  walls, 
hand  in  hand.  Mavis  is  still  delicate-lookincr, 
and  there  is  too  httle  colour  in  her  cheeks  ;  but 
she  is  much  handsomer  than  she  was  when  Jack 
saw  her  first,  and  the  gravity  of  her  face  is  full 
of  peace.  Presently  Jack  detains  her,  and, 
looking  up  at  the  old  walls,  says  : 

'  It  was  here,  Mavis,  just  here,  that  you 
made  me  the  promise  to  say,  every  day,  that 
you  were  mine  so  long  as  the  river  should  run 
and  the  wind  blow.' 

'  And  I  said  it,  every  day — even  when, 
when ' 

'  I  know,  I  know.  But  it  is  a  better  pro- 
mise we  have  made  each  other  now  ' — he  drew 
her  close  to  him — '  for  you  shall  be  mine,  and  I 
shall  be  yours,  when  there  are  no  more  rivers 
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to  run,  and  no  more  winds  to  blow,  "  in  ssecula 
saeculorum.     Amen  !  " ' 

'  Jack  will  have  to  join  his  regiment  very 
soon,'  said  the  Squire  to  his  wife,  '  and  I  should 
like  to  see  him  and  Mavis  in  the  old  place 
first;  so  I  think  of  going  back  to  England 
next  week.' 

'Do  you?' 

She  said  this  with  a  very  nervous  smile. 

'  Will  that  hurry  you  too  mucli,  my  dear  ?  ' 

She  breathed  freely. 

'Not  in  the  least.  I  could  be  ready  to- 
morrow.    Gregoire  will  take  charge  here.' 

'  Do  you  know  where  I  propose  to  go  ? 
Our  young  people  being  in  possession  at  Field- 
flower  Farm,  I  think  of  making  a  long  visit  to 
my  tenant  at  Bassett.' 

'  Oh,  Eandolph,  you  are  too  good  to  me  ! ' 
The  Squire's  wife  burst  into  tears,  just  as  if 
she  had  been  a  young  woman,  and  not  a 
remarkably  clever  one. 
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This  little  dialogue  took  place  in  Madame 
Vivian's  library,  and,  as  the  Squire's  eyes 
gravitated  towards  books  as  naturally  as  some 
women's — and  men's — eyes  gravitate  to  a  look- 
ing-glass, lie  turned  to  an  inspection  of  her 
book-shelves,  when  she  began  to  write  the  let- 
ters rendered  necessary  by  his  welcome  decision. 

Slowly,  and  with  the  peculiar  greediness  of 
aspect  and  steal thiness  of  touch  of  a  genuine 
lover  of  books,  the  Squire  travelled  along  the 
shelves,  absorbed  in  his  examination,  and  utter- 
ing occasional  little  grunts  of  approbation. 
Now  and  then,  the  forefinger  passing  along  the 
lines  would  pause,  and  he  would  slip  a  volume 
off  the  shelf,  dip  into  it,  replace  it,  and  go  on. 
His  wife  watched  his  proceedings  with  delight ; 
he  had  entirely  forgotten  her  presence  ;  she 
might  lay  down  her  pen  and  be  happy  in  the 
mere  unrestrained  sight  of  him.  He  had  in- 
spected a  full  third  of  her  collection  when  he 
turned  round  with  a  volume  in  his  hand,  and 
surprise  in  his  face. 
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'  How  did  this  come  here  ?  ' 

'  What  is  it  ?  ' 

She  rose  and  went  to  him. 

'  It  is  a  book  that  belongs  to  me.  It  is  a 
marked  copy,  with  my  bookplate  in  it  too,  of 
a  remarkable  novel,  by  a  writer  whom  I  admire 
very  much.  How  comes  it  here  ?  Jack  did 
not  bring  it  with  him,  I'm  sure  ;  for  this  book 
Avas  not  at  the  Farm.  It  was  among  some 
books  I  left  at  Bassett  to  be  sent  to  the  binder. 
How  comes  it  here  ?  ' 

'  Did  you  say  it  was  a  favourite  with  you  ?  ' 

There  was  a  tinge  of  pink  in  Madame 
Vivian's  cheeks  that  might  have  been  the  soft 
blush  of  a  young  woman. 

'  Yes,  a  great  favourite.  I  have  all  the 
wTiter's  works.  She  calls  herself  ''Ignota." 
But  don't  you  know  how  the  book  came 
here  ? ' 

'  I  do,  Eandolph,  I  do.  I  took  it  away 
Tvith  me  from  Bassett.' 

'  You — took — it — away — from — -Bassett  ?  ' 

VOL.  III.  X 
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*  Yes.  I  have  never  ventured  to  tell  you 
until  now.  I  went  down  to  Bassett  with  Mary 
Metge.  I  wanted  to  see  your  home,  that  was 
to  have  been  mine ;  I  wanted  to  have  a  picture 
of  it  in  my  mind.  I  was  there  only  a  few 
hours,  and  I  saw  this  book — you  had  marked 
some  passages  in  it ;  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  taking  it — it  was  like  talking  to 
you  once  more.' 

'  Why  ? — what  was  there  in  it,  particu- 
larly ?  ' 

The  Squire  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
bookcase,  the  accusing  volume  in  his  hand. 
His  wife  took  it,  and  turned  to  the  title-page : 

'  Look,'  she  said,  '  "  Ignota — the  Unknown. 
Not  to  be  known,  not  to  be  before  the  public  for 
praise,  or  censure,  for  any  kind  of  discussion." 
I  could  not  help  it,  Eandolph.  I  had  to  put 
something  that  would  not  let  me  think  for 
ever  of  my  wretched  self  between  me  and  the 
misery  that  was  of  my  own  making.  Otherwise 
I  should  have  gone  mad.    And  I  took  the  book 
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because  you  had  marked  it,  and  written  a  word 
here  and  there.' 

'  Do  you  mean,  can  you  mean,  that  you 
are  the  writer  of  those  novels,  which  I  have 
looked  for  year  after  year,  and  know  almost 
by  heart  ?  ' 

'  I  do  mean  that.     I  am  Ignota.* 

'  Et  magnifica,  my  dear ! '  She  was  so 
overpowered  that  he  added,  with  the  whimsi- 
cal expression  she  remembered  so  well : 

'  Can  you  stand  criticism,  madame  my 
wife  .^  Yes !  Then  let  me  say  that  there's 
a  charming  variety  about  your  writing  in  all 
respects  but  one.  Your  hero  is  a  fixed  type. 
You  call  him  by  a  variety  of  names,  but  there's 
only  one  man.     How  do  you  account  for  this  ? ' 

'  Easily.  My  unvarying  hero  is  a  portrait. 
As  you  say :  "  There  is  only  one  man."  I  am 
a  true  believer,  Eandolph,  and 

"  One,  and  one  only,  is  the  Lover's  Creed.''  * 
THE  END. 
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